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Victrola IX 
$75 


Victrola No. 50 Mahogany or oak 
Mahogany or oak $50 


Mahogany or oak 










Victrola VI 
$35 


Victrola No. 220 Victrola No. 240 
$200 $115 


Victrola No. 220, electric, $240 Mahogany or walnut 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 100 
$150 
Mahogany or walnut 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


There are no better judges of performance than those who themselves perform. 
Practically without exception, all those who represent most in the world of musical art 
choose the Victrola as the one best instrument to perpetuate their achievements. The 
purchase of a Victrola therefore carries with it assurances of satisfaction which can be 
obtained in no other music-reproducing instrument. 





Hear these Victor Records by the world’s most famous artists: 


For You Alone Caruso 87070 $1.25 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Or Car’lina Galli-Curci 66014 1.25 
My Laddie Gluck 64183 1.25 
Caprice Viennois Violin Kreisler 74197 1.75 
Mother Machree McCormack 64181 1.25 
Good-Bye Melba 88065 1.75 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No.10 Piano Paderewski 74788 1.75 
Spinning Song Piano Rachmaninoff 64921 1.25 
Danny Boy Schumann-Heink 88592 1.75 


Go to the nearest dealer in Victor products ind ask him to play these records for 
you. They are representative of the great Victor Catalog. You will be thrilled by their 
music and realize as you never have before your need of such music as the Victrola and 
Victor Records used together can produce. 


wWictrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ neo v8 oar OFF 


Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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“Mr. Jollyco, excuse me, sir, but I understand you have 
specified Ivory Soap for washing the office linoleums. 
Don’t you think that’s pretty expensive?” 

“I've done that, Jimpson, because the linoleum manu- 
facturers wrote me last week that strong soaps rot the 
fibre base and soon ruin the linoleum itself. They have 
tested every soap on the market and found that Ivory is 
one of the very few soaps they are willing to recommend. 
So I guess we'll save money in the cnd.” 

“Well, that’s certainly news to me, sir. I supposed am) 
soap was good enough for linoleums.” 

No, Mr. Jollyco is right. Linoleums are very sensitive 
to soap. Ivory is the on/y generally known soap that ap- 
pears on the approved list. We'll be glad to show you 
the evidence, 
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“I'm terribly sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Jane,” Mrs. Jollyco is saying, ‘but 
Elektra is ill and I’ve been washing the 
luncheon dishes.” 


“I’ve just been through the same ex- 
perience fora week,” replies Mrs. Latham. 
“And just look at my hands! Did you 
ever see anything so red and rough?” 
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“Why, Jane, dear, how awful! I never 


have to worry about my hands—see how 
smooth they are! 
use Ivory Soap for dishes. 
prevent any of that roughness or redness.” 


Of course, we always 
It seems to 


“Well, of all things! I never thought 


of that!” 














To assure protection to all things 


that need summer cleaning 


Women who take good care of their 
sensitive skin know that Ivory Soap is 
a faithful protector against the glaie of 
summer suns. 


The purity that makes Ivory thus 
beneficent for tender skin also renders 
it kind to delicate garments and to all 
those hangings and household furnish- 
ings which so readily collect the dust 
that swirls through summer’s open 
windows. 


A special large size for 
protection and economy 


For the washing of all such things— 
silks, sheer cotton voiles and dimities, 
delicate-hued blouses and skirts, sum- 
mer chintzes, table-linens and _ bed- 
spreads—a special laundry size of Ivory 
is made. 


This fine, big cake of Ivory is exact- 
ly the same soap as the Ivory you use 
on your face—pure, mild, gentle, white. 


Indeed, it is as fine a soap as skill 


can make and money can buy, yet it is 
economical enough for general house- 
hold use! 


Harsh soap is destructive 
to fine fabrics and tender hands 


Harsh soap is destructive to linens and 
cretonnes and silks. Harsh soap shrinks and 
mats delicate woolen fabrics. Harsh soap 
soon ruins varnished surfaces and linoleums. 
And when you use harsh soap for washing 
dishes, you know only too well what happens 
to the tender skin of your hands. 


So it is only natural that, in seeking a 
means of protection both for these precious 
possessions and for your hands, you should 
turn with confidence, like so many millions 
of other women, to Ivory Soap. 


May we suggest, there fore, that when you 
buy the smaller size of Ivory for your toilet 
and bath, you also buy, for both protection 
and economy in your general cleaning, 
several cakes of the large size, also? 


We have published a booklet called “Un- 
usual Uses of Ivory Soap.” We shall be 
glad to send you a copy free. A post-card 
will bring it. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 4 ‘/1:00% PURE 
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Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co,, Cincinnat: 
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SMUN VAIL 
doesn't come 
into this 
story at all, 
yet he was 
responsible 
for every- 

; thing that 
happened in it. He was re- 
sponsible for the cry in the 
night and for the Thing that 
huddled among the fragrant 
box trees and for the love of 
a man and a maid—or rather 
the loves of several men and 
a maid—and for the amaz- 
ing and amusing and jewel- 
blended dilemma _ wherein 
Thaxton was shoved. 

Vail was indeed respon- 
sible for much, yet he was 
actively to blame for noth- 
ing. Moreover, he and his 
career were interesting. So 
he merits a word or two, if 
only to explain what hap- 
pened in our story before the 
rise of the curtain. 

When Osmun Vail left his 
father’s Berkshire farm, at 
twenty-one, to seek his for- 
tune in New York he wore 
his twelve-dollar ‘freedom 
suit’’ and had a cash capital 
ot eighteen dollars, besides 
his railway ticket 

When Osmun Vail came 
back, at sixty-one, to the 
Berkshire farm that had been 
his father’s until the mort- 
gage was foreclosed he was 








| five million dollars. His life 


worth something more than 


battle had been fought and 
won. His tired heart yearned 
for the peace and loveliness 
of the pleasant hill-country 
where he had been born— 
the region which he had half 
forgotten and which had 
wholly forgotten him and his. 
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GLOWERING AFRESH 
AT VAIL, BUT WITH 
OUT FURTHER EF 
FORT AT ARTICULATI 
SPEECH, HE TURNED 
AND STRODE AWAY 





horde of landscape architects 
upon the domain. He sent 
overseas for two famed 
British architects and bade 
them build him a house on 
the hilltop that would be a 
glorious monument to his 
own success and to his 
father’s memory. To Boston 
and to New York he sent for 
a host of skilled laborers. 
And the estate of Vailholme 
was under way. 


ee wealth, mo- 
dernity had skirted this 
stretch of rolling valley, and 
to the northeast of Stock- 
bridge and to the south of 
Lenox. The village of Aura 
drowsed along as it had 
drowsed since a decade after 
the Pequot wars. The splash- 
ing invasion of this moneyed 
New Yorker created more 
neighborhood excitement 
than would the visit of a 
Martian to Brooklyn. 

Excitement and native 
hostility to outsiders nar- 
rowed down to a very keen 
and very personal hatred of 
Osmun Vail when it was 
learned that all his labor and 
ill his material had been im 
ported from points beyond 
the soft green mountain walls 
which hedged in Aura Valley 

Chere was not a soul in the 
valley capable of building 
any edifice more imposing o1 
imaginative than atwo-story 
farmhouse. There was no 
material in the valley worth 
working into the structure of 
such a mansion as Osmun 
proposed. But this made no 
difference. 

An outlander had come 
back to crow over his poor 
stay-at-home neighbors, and 
was spending his money on 








SMUN recalled the prim 
village ,of Stockbridge, 
the primmer town of Pitts- 
field, drowsing beneath South Mountain, the 
provincial scatter of old houses known as Lenox, 
and the hilly wilderness and the waste of lush 
farm land between and around them. 
He came back to find Pittsfield a new city; 
and to a Lenox and a Stockbridge that had been 
discovered and renovated by beauty lovers from 


All that region was still in the youth of its 
fashionable development. 





But the wave had set in, and had set in strong. 

A bit dazzled by the change, Osmun Vail sought the farm 
of his birth and the near-by village of Aura. Here at least 
nothing had changed, except that his father’s house—built 
by his grandfather's own gnarled hands—had burned down, 
taking the rattletrap red barns with it. The whole hilltop 
farm lay weed grown, rank, desolate. 

Something seemed to catch Osmun by the throat as he 
stared wistfully from the house’s site at the neglected acres 
his grandsire had cleared and his sire had loved. From a 


outside help and goods, to 
the detriment of the natives. 
That was quite enough. The 
tide of hate swelled from end to end of the val- 
ley and refused to ebb. 


/ When his great house was but half built Osmun 
ran up from New York one gray January Satur- 


the distant outside world. By A L B EK RT PAYso N yg E R H U N E 


half memory of a school-day poem the returned wanderer 
quoted mutteringly: 


“‘ Here will I pitch my tent. Here will I end my days.” 


Chen, on the same principle of efficient promptitude that 
had lifted him from store porter to a bank presidency, Os- 
mun Vail proceeded to realize his new dream. 

For a ridiculously low price he bought back the farm and 
the five hundred acres that bordered it. He turned loose a 


day afternoon to inspect the job. This he did 
every few weeks. And on his tours he made his 
headquarters at Plum’s, in Stockbridge, six miles 
away, an ancient and honorable hostelry, which 
some newfangled folk were even then beginning 
to call The Red Lion Inn. Thence, on a livery 
nag, he was wont to ride out to his estate. 

On this January trip Osmun found that Plum’s had closed 
for the season at Christmas. He drove on to Aura, only to 
find the village’s one inn was shut for repairs. Planning to 
drive on to Lenox or, if necessary, to Pittsfield, Osmun 
went up, through a snowstorm, to his uncompleted hilltop 
mansion of Vailholme. 

He had brought along a lunch, annexed from the Stock- 
bridge bakery. So interested did he become in wandering 
from one unceiled room to another, and furnishing and 
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refurnishing them in his mind, that he did not notice the 
steady increase of the snowfall and of the wind which 
whipped it into fury. 

By the time he went around to the shed at the rear of the 
house where he had stabled the livery horse he could scarce 
see his hand before his face. The gale was sending the tons 
of snow along from end to end of the valley in solid masses. 
There was no question of finding or holding the road. Even 
the horse knew that, and snorted and jerked back on the 
bit when Osmun essayed to lead him from shelter. 

Every minute the blizzard increased. 

The corps of indoor laborers and their bosses had gone to 
their Pittsfield quarters for Sunday. Osmun had the 
deserted place to himself. Swathed in his greatcoat and in a 
mountain of burlap, and burrowing into a bed of torn papers 
and paint-blotched wall cloths, he made shift to pass a right 
miserable night. 

By dawn the snowfall had ceased. But so had the val- 
ley’s means of entrance or of exit. The two roads leading 
from it to the outer world were choked breast -high with solid 
drifts. For at least three days there could be no ingress o1 
egress. Aura bore this isolation philosophically. To be 
snow-bound was no novelty to the valley hamlet. Osmun 
bore it less calmly. 


Y DINT of much skill and more persuasion he piloted his 

floundering horse down the hill and into the viilage. 
There, he demanded food and shelter. He received neither. 
It took him less than an hour to discover that Aura was 
unanimous in its mode of paying him back for his slight to 
its laborers. Not a house would take him in. Not a villager 
would sell him a meal. 

Raging impotently, Osmun rode back to his icy and 
draughty hilltop mansion shell. By the time he had been 
shivering there for an hour a thin little man stumped up the 
steps. The newcomer introduced himself as Malcolm 
Creede. He had stopped 
for a few minutes in Aura 
that morning and had heard 
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was installed as manager—‘‘factor,’’ Creede called it—of 
the huge new Berkshire estate of Vailholme, and was super- 
vising work on a big new house built for Lim by Osmun in 
a corner of the estate. 

Creede was woefully ignorant of business matters. Com- 
ing into a small inheritance from a Scotch uncle, he turned 
the pittance over to Vail for investment. And he was 
merely delighted—in no way suspicious—when the invest- 
ments brought him an income of preposterous size. Osmun 
Vail never did things by halves. 

Deeply grateful, Creede threw his energy and boundless 
enthusiasm into his new duties. He went further. One of 
his twin he christened Clive, for the inheritance- 
leaving uncle in Scotland. But the other he named Os- 
mun, in honor of his benefactor. Vail, much gratified at the 
compliment, insisted on taking over the education of both 
lads. He became a sort of fairy godfather to them. 

But there was another result of Osmun Vail's chilly vigil 
in the half-finished hilltop mansion. During the hour before 
Creede had come to his rescue the cold and hungry multi- 
millionaire had taken a vow, as solemn as it was fantastic. 
He swore he would set aside not iess than ten of his house’s 
forty-three rooms for the use of any possible wayfarers who 
might be stranded, as he had been, in that inhospitable 
wilderness, and who could afford to pay for decent accom- 
modations. 

This oath he talked over with Creede. The visionary Scot 
could see nothing ridiculous about it. Accordingly ten good 
rooms were mentally allotted to paying guests; and a clause 
in Vail’s will demanded that his heirs maintain such rooms, 
if necessary, for the same purpose. The fact was not adver- 
tised. And during Osmun’s quarter-century occupancy of 
Vailholme nobody took advantage of the chance. 

During that quarter century, the wilderness’ beauty at- 
tracted more and more people of means and of taste. Once- 
bleak hills blossomed into estates. The village of Aura 


sons 
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became something of a resort. The face of the whole 
countryside cha iged. 

When Osmun Vail died—see, we are through with him 
already, although scarce started on the queer effects of his 
queerer actions—he bequeathed to his beloved crony, 
Malcolm Creede, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, 
and a free gift of the house he had built for him and one 
hundred acres of land around it. 

Creede had named this new home Canobie, in memory 
of his mother’s borderland birthplace. He still owned Rack- 
rent Farm, two miles distant, and had taken pride in off 
moments in improving the sorry old house and bare acres. 
Within a year after Vail’s death Creede also died, leaving 
his fortune and his two homes jointly to his twin sons, Clive 
and Osmun. 

The bulk of Vail’s fortune—a matter of four million dol- 
lars and the estate of Vailhelme—went to the testator’s sole 
living relative, his great-nephew, young Thaxton Vail, a 
popular and easy-going chap, who for years had made his 
home with his great-uncle. 


A ONG with Vailholme naturally went the proviso that 
ten of its forty-three rooms should be set aside, if neces- 
sary, for hotel accommodations. 

Thaxton Vail nodded reminiscently as he read this clause 
in the will. Long since, Osmun had explained its origin to 
him, and the young fellow had promised to respect the whim. 
As nobody had ever yet taken advantage of the hotel propo- 
sition and as not six people, then alive, had ever heard of 
it, he felt safe enough in accepting the odd condition along with 
the gift. 

Among the two million young Americans drawn into the 
maelstrom of the World War were Thaxton Vail and the 
Creede twins. This story opens in the spring of 1919, when 
all three had returned from overseas service. Aura and the 
summer colony were heartily glad to have Thaxton Vail 

back again. As I have said, 
he was the sort of youth 
that is liked. 





the gleeful accounts of the 
villagers as to their treat- 
ment of the stuck-up mil- 
lionaire. Wherefore Creede : 
had climbed the hill in 
order to offer the scanty 
hospitality of his own farm- 
house to Osmun until such 
time as the roads from the 
valley would be open. 

Osmun greeted the offer 
with a delight born of chill 
and starvation. Leading 
his horse, he followed 
Creede across a trackless 
half mile or so to a farm 
that nestled barrenly in a 
cup of the hills. During 
the plungingly arduous 
walk he learned something 
of his host. 

Creede, it seemed, was a 
Scotchman, who had begun 
life as a schoolmaster and 
who had come to America 
with his invalid wife to bet- 
ter his fortunes. A final 
twist of fate had stranded 


the couple on this Berk 
shire farm. Here, six 
months earlier, the wife 


had died, leaving her heart 
crushed husband with twin 


sons a few months old 
Here, evel since, the 
widower had eked out a 


pitifully bare living and had 
cared as best he might for 
his helpless baby boys. His 
meager homestead, by the 
way, had gleefully been 
named by luckier and more 
witty neighbors, Rackrent 
Farm. The name had stuck. 


EFORE the end of Os- 

mun Vail’s enforced 
stay at Rackrent Farm 
gratitude to his host had 
merged into genuine friend 
ship. The two lonely men 
took to each other as only 
lonesome men with similar 
tastes can hope to do. 
Osmun guessed, though 
Creede denied it, that the 
Good Samaritan deed of 
shelter would reuse neigh- 
borhood animosity against 
the Scotchman. 

Osmun guessed, and with 
equal correctness, that this 
silent and broken Scot 
would be bitterly offended 
at offer of money payment 
for his hospitality. And 
Vail set his own ingenuity 








But there was no such 
unanimity of opinion as to 
the return of the two young 
Creedes. The twins, from 
babyhood, had been so alike 
in looks and in outward 
mannerisms that not one 
of their neighbors in twenty 
could tell them apart. But 
there all resemblance 
ceased. 

Clive Creede had much 
in common with Thaxton, 
who was his lifelong chum. 
They even shared —that 
last year before the war 
cut a hole in their pleasant 
lives—a mutual ardor for 
Doris Lane, who, with her 
old aunt, Miss Gregg, spent 
her summers at Stormcrest, 
across the valley from Vail- 
holme. Clive and Thaxton 
had the same pleasantly 
easy-going ways, the same 
unforced likableness. 


XCEPT in looks, Os- 
mun Creede was as 
unlike his twin brother as 
anyone could well have 
The man had every 
flaw and crotchet, 
without a single Scotch 
virtue. Old Osmun Vail 
had sized up the lad’s char- 
acter when he had said in 
confidence to Thaxton: 
‘*There’s a white man and 
acurinall of us, Thax. And 
some psychologist sharps 
say twins are really one per- 
son with two bodies. Clive 
got all the white-man part 
of that one person and my 
lamentable namesake got 
allthe cur. At times I find 
myself wishing he were the 
lamented Osmun Creede, 
instead of only the lament- 
able Osmun Creede. Hester 
Gregg says he behaves as if 
Edgar Ailan Poe had writ- 
ten him.” 

From childhood Thaxton 
and this Creede twin had 
disliked each other. . In the 
honest days of boyhood 
they had taken no pains to 
mask their dislike. In the 
more civil years of adoles- 
cence they had been at 
much pains to be courteous 
to each other when they 
met, but they tried not to 
meet. This avoidance was 
not easy in such a close 


been. 
Scot h 


MES ¢ 3 








to work for means of re- 
warding the kindness. 

As a result, within six 
months Malcolm Creede 


“NO, THANKS, 
AND WE 


FRIEND,’’ DISCLAIMED JOSHUA Q. MOSELY. ‘WE 


WANT TO STOP HERE, 


KNOW 
SO HERE WE STOP” 


corporation as the Aura 
set, especially when both of 
them began calling over- 
often on Doris Lane. 
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HOLDING THI FAT POLICE DOG BY THE ST 

° AFFAI! 
Back to the Berkshires, trom overseas, cam the tw 
Creedes. The community prepared to welcome Clive with 
open arms, and to tolerate Osmun for the sake of his brother 
ind for the loved memory of his father At once Aura was 


relieved of one of its former perplexities, for no longer wer: 
the twins impossible to tell apart. 

They still bore the most amazing likeness to each other, 
of course. But a long siege of trench fever had left Osmun 
slightly bald on the forehead and had put lines and hollows 
in his good-looking face and had given his wide shoulders a 
marked stoop. Also, a fragment of shell in the leg had left 
him with a slight limp. The fever, tos, had weakened his 
eyes and had forced him to adopt spectacles with a faintly 
smoked tinge to their lenses. Altogether he was plainly 
distinguishable now from his erect brother. 

There was another change, too, in the brothers. Hitherto 
they had lived together at Canobie. On their return from 
the war they astonished Aura by separating. Osmun lived 
on at the big house. But Clive took his belongings to Rack- 
rent Farm, and set up housekeeping there, attended by an 
old negro and his wife who had worked for his father. He 
even transported thither the amateur laboratory wherewith 
he anc Osmun had always delighted to putter; and he set it 
up in a vacant back room of the farmhouse. 

Aura was thrilled at these signs of discord in the hitherto 
inseparable brothers. Clive had been the only mortal to 
find good in Osmun and to care for his society. Now appar- 
ently there had been a break. But almost at once Aura 
found there had been no break. The twins were as devoted 
as ever, despite their decision to live two miles apart. They 
were back and forth daily at each other’s homes, and they 
wrought with all their old zeal in the laboratory. 


SMUN did not seem to have undergone any purifying 

process from his war experience and his long illness. 
Within a month after his arrival at Aura he proceeded to 
celebrate his return by raising the rents of the seven cot- 
tages he and Clive owned, and by a 20 per cent cut in the 
pay of the Canobie laborers. 


morning Osmun lowered the rents and restored wages to 
their old scale. As usual the resultant popularity descended 
on Clive and not upon himself. 

It was a week afterward that Thaxton Vail chanced to 
meet Osmun at the country club. Osmun stamped up to him 
as Vail sat on the veranda rail waiting for Doris Lane to 
come to the tennis courts. 

“I was blackballed vesterday by the Stockbridge 
Club,”’ announced Creede with no other salutation 

‘‘I’m sorry,”’ said Thaxton politely 

“I hear on good authority that it was you who blackballed 
me,’’ continued Osmun, his spectacled eyes glaring wrath 
fully on his neighbor. ‘‘ And I've come to ask why you did it. 
I demand to know.” 

“I’m disobedient by nature,’’ said Thaxton idly. 
I had blackballed you I'd probably refuse to obey your 
demand. But as it happened, I didn’t blackball you. I wasn’t 
even at the membership committee’s meeting.” 

“TI hear on good authority that you blackballed me,” 
insisted Osmun, his glare abating not at all. 

“And I tell you on better authority that I didn’t,” returned 
Thaxton with a calm that irked the angry man all the mor 

“Then who did?”’ mouthed “T've a right to 
know. I mean to get to the bottom of this. If a club like the 
Stockbridge Hunt blackballs a man of my standing I'll know 
why. | os 

“I believe the proceedings of membership committee 
meetings are supposed to be confidential,’’ Thaxton sug 
gested. ‘‘Why not take your medicine?” 


Hunt 


“So if 


Osmun 


“UDDED COLLAR, HE DREW HIMSELF TO HIS FULL HEIGHT. **1°M GOING TO WRITI THIS WHOLE 
rO MY COUNSEL AND INSTRUCT HIM TO INSTITOOT ACTION’’ 

Aura is not a feudal Europ Osmun Creed | be | l 
of the } editar popularity ofa fe id Daror Wher e the () | 
seven tenants prepared to walk f the ‘ \ } 
homes The laborers, to a man, went on strike \ Thaxton, a thread of 9 9 
applauded Please let it go 

Clive came to the rescue, as ever he had done when his You're the | ul | \ 1 | 
brother’s actions had aroused ill feeling. He rode over to sucha thing,”’ urged Creede, his face reddening and Voice 
Canobie and was closeted for three hours with Osmun rising. ‘‘And I intend to find out why. We'll settle this her 
Servants, passing the library, heard and reported the hum of and now. | 
arguing voices. Then Clive came out and rode home. Next 


TT°HAXTON rose lazily from his perch on the rail. “If 
you've got to have it, then take it,”’ he said, facing Osmun 

“T wasn't at the meeting. But Willis Chase was. And I'll 

tell vou what he told me about it if it will ease your mind 

He said when vour name was voted on the ballot box looked 

as if it were full of Concord grapes. There wasn’t a single 

white ball dropped into the box. I’m sorry to _ 

“That's a lie!’’ flamed Osmun 


Thaxton Vail’s face lost its habitual easy-going aspect 
He took a forward step, his muscles tensing. But before he 
could set in whizzing action the fist he had clenched a slender 


little figure stepped, as though by chance, between the two men. 

The interloper was a girl, wondrous graceful and dainty 
in her white sport suit. Her face was bronzed beneath its 
crown of gold red hair. Her brown eyes were as level and 
honest as a boy’s. 

‘Aren't you almost ready, Th 
waiting down at the 
here and gossiped. Good morning, Osmun 
around and find someone to make it doubles? 


I've been 


you 


ix?’’ she asked 


courts ever so long whil 


Sat up 


Won't vou scurry 
Thax and | 


always quarrel when we play singles. Avert strife, won't 
vou. by finding Greta Swalm or someone and joining us? 
Please do, Osmun. We 4 

Osmun Creede made a sound such as might well be expected 
to emanate from a turkey whose tail feathers are pulled ju 
as he starts to gobble. Glowering afresh at Vail, but without 
further effort at articulate speech, he turned and stro 
away. 
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MARY AT THE AGE OF SEVEN 


feat TER I came to be slightly 
| known in the films I was 
varrm S| most embarrassed when 
Aa one in twenty of the per- 
Seite) sons | met asked: “ Aren't 
you ‘The Biograph Girl’?’’ When 
I first acted before the camera the 
name of Max Linder, the comedian 
of the Pathé films made in France, 
was one of the few known to the 
public. He was the craze or idol of 
the five-cent shows. The interested 
patrons of the early films had come 
to call Florence Turner, ‘ The Vita- 
graph Girl,’ and Florence Lawrence, 
“The Biograph Girl’’—a title I later 
inherited—and Arthur Johnson was 
“The Biograph Hero.” 

It was the original intention of the 
picture companies to play up their 
own names and to disregard the ac- 
tors. Every set that was photo- 
graphed at the Biograph studio had 
in a Cor 













‘uous place a large “A. 

B.,"’ the iesmark of the American 
Biogr: , pany. 

Th as done regardless of the 


composition or anything else. Thus, 
because no names were furnished, 
the public found descriptions for us 
and I wascalled, in addition to‘‘ The Biograph Girl,”’ 
‘Goldie Locks” and “The Girl With the Curls.” 
On my first trip out here to California Arthur 
Johnson went into a shop to make a small purchase 
He was recognized as a Biograph actor, and the 
clerk demanded to know whether or not ‘“‘the girl 
with the pout”’ had been brought along. This was 
supposed to be me. I was so indignant that I went 
about holding my lips in for days so that I would 
not fit that description. 
The first demand for the names of the actors 
was made in England, and as the American com- 
panies refused to give our name<, ‘be exhibitors 
accordingly furnished names of ti wn invention. In 
England I was for years known as | oruthy Nicholson, and 
mail addressed to that mythical person never reached me. 


Warned Mother Against Movie Theaters 


WENT into this then new form of work with a feeling of 

superiority, just as a great many persons did who had been 
in the theaters. I had been on the stage for ten years and 
had all the arrogance of fifteen even if I did look more like 
twelve and had skirts just below my knees. And in the 
crudely and hastily made pictures that were turned out twice 
a week and exhibited in badly ventilated, often unclean stores, 
there was nothing to reassure anyone who had doubts about 
the advisability of appearing in the films. I went into one or 
two of these so-called theaters and told mother to be sure 
and keep my brother and sister out of them. 

The first real intimation that I had that the films were 
making for themselves vast audiences that not only wanted 
more and better pictures, but were interested in the per- 
formers themselves was after I had left, as I thought, the 
moving pictures for good and all, and was playing Juliet in 
the Belasco production of Rostand’s play, A Good Little Devil. 

Before opening in New York we were playing a few weeks 
out of town, and on Christmas Day, in Baltimore, Ernest Law- 
ford, who was one of the cast, knocked on my dressing-room 
door and called: ‘* There are hundreds of people waiting in 
the alley to see Little Mary; Queen of the Movies, leave the 
theater.”’ 
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By MARY PICKFORD 


I hated that word “ movie" and had hated it from the 
first time that I saw it in the advertising of the Majestic 
Company, a rival company to the Biograph with which 
I worked. ‘‘A movie a minute,” was their slogan. 

I was terrified at the thought of facing that waiting crowd 
that Christmas afternoon. This of course was in the days 
when the picture people were looked at a little quizzically 
and suspiciously. I had once complained to D. W. Griffith 
about this recognition and thought that our pay ought to be 
higher to offset so great a disadvantage. He assured me that 
he would give half his salary to be recognized. Now this 
friendly attention on the part of the public that I disliked 
so much pleases me. There is nothing aside from the actual 
thrill of making pictures which I love so much as to meet 
someone who at first does not know me. I watch for the 
face to light up with recognition and then to smile. 

I have changed my ideas, too, about the condescension of 
going from the theater to the movies. Nothing in the whole 
history of the world has done so much for the actor as the 
motion picture. It has given him more sense of security. 
it has given him a chance fo save money. It has given him 
a voice in his own career. It has given him a chance to have 
a home. 

And all this seems to me fortunate for a great deal must 
be given to make up for the loss of an audience to one who 
has once sensed the feel, the thrill of playing before the 
public. Sometimes I think that I would like to go back to 
the theater, but I know that it would interfere with our home 
life. When I take that into consideration my longing for 
the stage is not so great. 
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My Own Story 


July, 1923 


MARY’S MOTHER 


In my ten years in the theater I 
got to know what traveling com- 
panies meant. I wasoften separated 
from my mother, my sister and 
brother, because it was seldom that 
we could get engagements in the 
same company. And if one of us 
got a job, we were too poor to wait 
upon the others. I can still remem- 
ber one bitter parting. My sister 
and I had gone over to New Jersey 
to see mother off on a long road 
tour. We were all brave till just as 
the train pulled out we saw that 
mother was crying. Lottie and | 
Simply bawled all the way across on 
the ferry and for some blocks after 
we got to New York. We were to 
go out with another company. 

With the Cummings Stock Com- 
pany at the Princess Theater, To- 
ronto, I made my first appearance 
on the stage—this was before I was 
five—in the part of Ned Denver in 
Henry Arthur Jones’ play, The 
Silver King. This little boy who 
wore a Fauntleroy costume had 
only one speech: 

“Don't speak to her, girls; her 
father killed a man.”’ 

I built up the part a bit by introducing some 
business, as we call it in the theater 


im one 


They gave m 
scene a hobby -horse and some bloc ks to 
play with. I piled the latter high and then ran the 
horse at full speed against the tower. The clattet 
disconcerted my elders, who had important lines 
to get over, and spoiled a scene for the audience 
Che producer of the company allowed me to retain 
the business, but coached me to do it when | 
would not cause a disturbance. For this week I re- 
ceived five dollars. 
Later the same year another stock company 
came and mother, hearing that The Silver King was 
to be given again, took.me down to see Miss Blanckie, the 
producer. Mother told her: “‘ This is the little girl who played 
Ned Denver with the last stock company.” 
“I think that she can play Cissy Denver this time,”’ said 
Miss Blanckie, looking me over. 
“Oh, you can’t trust her with lines, 
“T can do it,”’ I said. 


” 


mother protested. 


Always Loved the Theater 


FELT most confident, for in the other engagement I had 

watched the little girl who played Cissy. At any rate, we 
took the part home with us and whil ve were waiting for a 
car under an electric light mother ree 1e what Cissy had to 
do. It was not much, and I appeare.. at rehearsal next day 
with Cissy Denver mastered. 

I loved the theater from the beginning and was impressed 
with the wings, the lights and the mystery of it all. No one 
else in the family had been on the stage. 

My father’s family were opposed to the theater. My 
father believed that woman's sphere was the home, and 
I suppose that, had he lived, I would still be in Toronto, 
married to some promising young professional or business 
man. He always said that he and Jack, the men of the 
family, would take care of us. 

After playing Cissy Denver I went into other plays, both 
with ‘‘stock” in Toronto and with the Jessie Bonstelle 
Company in Rochester. I loved the sad scenes. I fairly 
reveled in the death of Little Willy, the part I played in 
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East Lynne. Eva, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, pleased me, and so 
did Dick, the Waif, in The Soudan. At the age of seven I 
delighted in playing this consumptive boy. I always kept 
one eye open in a death scene, and at a matinée | would note 
and almost count the handkerchiefs. 

My first season on the road was with a play called The 
Little Red School House, by Hal Reid, the father of Wallace 
Reid. I had created the child part in stock, and when the 
play went on the road Lillian Gish played the part. When 
I was seven I was sent for. The whole family went to 
Buffalo. The management did not want mother, Jack and 
Lottie to go with the company, but mother would not let me 
go alone. Finally, after much haggling and great sacrifice 
on our part, Lottie was engaged as my understudy and to 
play in the schoolroom scene, in which Jack also was to 
appear. Mother understudied all the women in the company 


Family Savings Buy a Trunk 


Big ion TIONS now in the theater are better, and actors 
- are more fairly treated. We were so badly paid that the 
savings of the whole family for the season were only enough 
to buy a theatrical trunk, which we needed badly. In the 
lid of this trunk my sister Lottie, who was always the sleepy- 
head, often slept in dressing rooms. The whole family had 
to stand on watch when they were not otherwise engaged, so 
that she might not miss her cues. 

The following season I played on the road in Theodore 
Kremer’s sensational melodrama, The Fatal Wedding. My 
part was that of Jessie, the Littlke Mother. Ours was sup- 
posed to be the first company of this play, but when we came 
to start on tour we found that instead of playing the second- 
class theaters in towns like Cleveland, Detroit and Wash- 
ington, we were booked for many one-night stands—nineteen 
weeks of them in succession ! 

At this time I was billed as Baby Gladys. I can remember 
now the flaming scarlet-and-green handbills advertising the 
sensations of our play and the fact that ‘“‘ Baby Gladys is a 
Wonder.” 

It was not till I went under the management of David 
Belasco to play Betty Warren in The Warrens of Virginia 
that I was billed as Mary Pickford. Mr. Belasco did not 
like the name of Gladys. Neither did I. Accordingly I took 
my second name, Mary; but Mary, added to our family 
name of Smith, was not very distinctive for theatrical pur- 
I considered many high-sounding names and unique 
ways of spelling them, but then I decided that I did not 


poses. 
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want, like Judy in Daddy Long Legs, a story I did as a film, 
to take just gny name out of a telephone book. I wanted my 
name somehow to belong to me, so I took the family name of 
my Irish grandmother, Elizabeth Pickford. 

But it was while I was billed as Baby Gladys that I had 
my greatest flight of temperament. We arrived at some little 
town and proceeded to a dingy, badly kept theater. I went 
to my dressing room. Horrors, there was no star on the 
door! I looked into the room. It was not even clean. 

‘‘Do they expect me to dress in here?’’ I demanded of 
mother. And then before she had a chance to reply I went 
on: “I won't play tonight. What do they think to put the 
star of the company in such a room?” 

Mother tried to soothe me, but it was no use. Thinking, | 
suppose, of those dreadful handbills and the fact that I was 
‘“featured,’’ I went on in tears of rage, repeating that I was 
the star of the show. 

‘You are not the star,’’ mother told me; 
little girl of the company.”’ 

But I cried on. 

Finally mother, exasperated, gave me a long lecture, which 
ended with ‘“‘One more word from you and Lottie plays thx 


**vou are just the 


part 

That was a threat that worked. The Gerry Society 
insisted that there must be two children for one character 
and they were supposed to alternate. My sister Lottie was 
my understudy, but as a matter of fact I never allowed her 
to play the part. I think she had but one chance at it. 

During this season my sister, brother and I were much 
afraid that mother, who had been left a widow with three 
small children to care for, might marry again. Through 
travel and association with older people we were worldly 
wise, and we played all sorts of tricks upon the men we 
thought were suitors. We were very much like the boy in 
Booth Tarkington’s story, The Flirt, with his intense 
interest in sister's suitors. 

There was a very serious man who came to see mother. In 
the next room Lottie, Jack and I would sing at the top of our 
shrill voices a sentimental cockney song. I am certain that 
suitor came to loathe it, as he well might, and when he 
finally fled in desperation, mother joined in our amusement. 
Otherwise we would have received a good talking to from her. 

On the whole we were very well-behaved children; in 
fact, the poor youngsters of the theater have to be. Non- 
sense is not tolerated round the stage, and the hotels soon 
discourage any use of their halls as playgrounds. When 
casts first are called together there may be some petting of a 
child in the company, but after a few weeks things become 


normal. I was very timid and nothing of the tomboy that I 
have portrayed so often on the screen. Skates in a Canadian 
winter were as far as I dared venture. I was happier with my 
dolls that I carried everywhere with me on the road. 

During these years | of course had little chance to study. 
I had gone to school two Winters in Canada and had beer 
taught the beginnings of the sound system then used. | 
learned a great many words and names of places traveling, 
but my primer was a strange one. I would read billboards 
and signs from the car windows. I would learn one word 
and then wait till the same poster flew by again and thus 
I'd get to know a whole sign. Mother helped me when | 
was puzzled. At an early age I read the letters and figures 
on freight cars, and once during a long wait on a station 
platform I learned to spell Schenectady. 


Glad That Early Years Were Hard 


\ JHEN young girls who want to go into the pictures or on 

the stage come to me for advice, | always urge educa- 
tion, as it is not a heavy burden to carry, but I am glad that | 
was self-taught. I'd hate to see my little niece, or anyone 
I was close to, go through the same thing, but I am rather 
happy now that my early years were not easy. Without the 
struggle of that time I am certain that I could not today, at 
my age, run the picture company that I do. I would be less 
tolerant and have less understanding and sympathy. Going 
to college would only have appealed to me if I could have 
worked my way through. 

We had one fine season when I was about eleven when we 
were all—mother, Lottie, Jack and I—traveling together 
again. The play was Edmund Burke, and Chauncey Olcott 
the star. Mother, who had never acted till it was necessary 
to support herself and us, was playing a part, and the three 
of us young ones did children. 

This season is one of my happiest memories, for not only 
were we together but Mr. Olcott was most kind, and we were 
playing better theaters in better towns and before better 
audiences. I always hated the tawdry, run-down theaters, 
just as I detested poverty. The more harmonious colors and 
the whole atmosphere of the better hotels appealed to me. 
I wanted nice things. 

But the following year | was back in the poorer theaters, 
giving fourteen performances a week as Patsy Poor in a 
lurid melodrama, For a Human Life, written by Hal Reid. 


(Continued on Page 9g) 
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MARY PICKFORD AS JULIET IN THE RELASCO PRODUCTION OF ROSTAND’S PLAY—A GOOD LITTLE DEVIL 











B}|APTAIN Jonathan Taylor 
sat by the center table in his 
sitting room reading a novel. 
The sitting room was a good- 
sized apartment. Its furni- § 
ture was of the early James S 
A. Garfield period, which 

i : aj was the period when the 
captain—then really a captain in command 
of a coasting schooner—bought it to furnish a home for his 
bride. He had given up the sea shortly afterward, to embark 
upon a land voyage, a venture in the coal and lumber busi- 
ness in his native New England town. The venture had been 
a profitable one. Now Captain Taylor—still ‘‘Cap’n”’ by 
courtesy of his fellow townsfolk—was the leading merchant 
in the village, a director in the bank, chairman of the board 
of selectmen, a respected and substantial citizen. Also he 
was a widower with one child, a daughter, born when her 
father was forty-five. Now she was eighteen, which makes 
the captain’s age and that of his furniture simple matters of 
arithmetic. The furniture was solid and substantial, heavily 
upholstered, and of a design no longer considered beautiful 
by the majority. This description would, with equal fitness, 
apply to its owner. 

The novel which Captain Jonathan was reading—he was 
almost through the last chapter—was The Life Veritable, by 
Sergius Hartshorn. Three hundred thousand people had 
read it already; probably fifty thousand were reading it at 
that moment; perhaps another fifty thousand were discuss- 
ing it. The newspapers and reviews had printed pages about 
it and more pages about its 
young author. It was a tale 
of the great city, the me- 
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The ‘Realist 


y JosEPH C. LINCOLN 


f Fair Harbor, €tc. 


Author 


T/lustrations by Harold Brett 


“Don’t tease. Come, daddy, be honest. You never read 
anything like it before, now did you?” 

The reply this time was promptness itself. ‘‘ No,’’ declared 
the captain. 

“T thought not. What were you going to say?” 

“Nothing, daughter, nothing.” 

“You were too. Daddy, don’t tell me you didn’t like The 
Life Veritable. Why, it is wonderful! Everybody is reading 
it and talking about it. The critics—all the worthwhile 
ones, the up-to-date, modern thinkers—say ay 

Her father interrupted. ‘‘ Yes, yes,”’ he put in hastily, ‘I 
know. You told me they did.” 








tropolis, not as sentimental 
romancers have pictured it, 
but as it is, as the author of 
The Life Veritable and hi: 
exalters admit it to be, with 
all its grimness and grimi- 
ness, its sins and its shoddy, 
its tin and its tinsel, its mills 
and its millions, its mud and 
its morgues. Before the 
youthful creator of The Life 
Veritable got busy, hosts of 
unsuspecting ones in their 
innocence believed that the 
city was a place where there 
was at least a certain meas- 
ure of happiness and hon- 
esty and sunshine and good 
intent; when he had finished 
they realized their frightful 
mistake. They knew that 
within its ward limits was 
nothing but shameful lux- 
ury and grinding capital- 
ism and sordid misery and 
blasted hopes. They knew 
all this because Mr. Sergius 
Hartshorn told them so. 
And they knew he knew be 
not only 








cause he said so 
once, but repeatedly. 


APTAIN Jonathan 

turned the last page of 
“The greatest masterpiece 
of realism in our litera- 
ture’’—see Isaac Kaplan in 
The Emancipator, July 10, 
page 6—breathed heavily, 
slowly shook his head, and 
laid the book upon the black 
walnut center table at hisel- 
bow. His daughter, Mabel, 
seated in the plush-covered 
armchair at the other side of 
the table, had been watch- 
ing him intently. 

She waited a moment, 
evidently expecting him to 
say something. When in- 
stead of speaking he merely 
sighed, she herself spoke. 
‘Well, daddy,”’ she ob- 
served, ‘‘you’ve finished it 
at last, haven’t you?”’ 

Her father started. 
“Eh?” heejaculated. ‘Oh! 
Oh, yes; I’ve finished it at 
last.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Eh? Well, what?” 

“Oh, you know what | 
mean. Wasn't I right? 
Isn't it a great book?” 

Captain Jonathan nod- 
ded. ‘‘Seems so,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘There’s over five 
hundred pages in it.” 


THE FIRST MAN ASHORE WAS CAPTAIN JONATHAN TAYLOR. 





HIS DAUGHTER WAS IN HIS ARMS 


IN ANOTHER MOMENT 
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“They do. They say—why, you should 
see what Elmore Black wrote in his review 
in The Planet. Such areview! Three whole 
columns of praise. And Isaac Kaplan said 
it was ‘one of those books which had to be 
written,’”’ 

“He did, eh? Why?” he asked. ‘ What 
would have Happened if it hadn’t been 
written?” 

“Daddy!” reproachfully. ‘You don’t like it, do you? 
I'm so sorry. I wanted you toso much. What don’t you like 
about it? Tell me.” 

Captain Jonathan stirred uneasily in his chair. 
old-fashioned, I guess,”” he began. 

Mabel nodded. ‘Of course you are,’’ she acquiesced 
promptly. ‘You can’t help that, dear. You're a mid- 
Victorian, you know. But why didn’t you like The Life 
Veritable? Isn't it interesting?” 

““Why—why, I suppose it might be—to anybody that was 
interested.” 

“What an answer that is! Tell me! Isn't it truth itself? 
Is there one happening in it that couldn't have happened?” 

“T guess not.’ 

“ Aren't the people in it just like real people? Don't they 
act like real people, and talk like real people, and think like 
real people? Isn't it life?” 

““Well—humph! Seems more like death to me. About 
everybody dies before the thing is over.” 

““Isn’t that real? Doesn't everybody on this earth die 
sooner or later?’’ Mabel insisted seriously. 

“Um-h’m. But the rest 
don’t usually pay two dol- 
lars apiece to sit up with 
‘em through their suffer- 
ings. And all hands are so 
everlasting mean in this 
yarn. Just as you begin to 
think somebody is doing a 
decent thing, it turns out 
he is doing it for a selfish 
reason, not because he 
wants to be decent.”’ 

“And isn’t that true? 
Aren’t we all selfish under- 
neath?” 


“T—I'm 


“ARE we? Maybe we are, 
but—but some of us 
are generous, too, some- 
times. And why don't the 
folks in this book laugh once 
in a while? A laugh is just 
as real as a tear, isn't it? 
And a wedding is as much 
a part of life as a funeral, 
seems to me. And there are 
happy marriages. And ——”’ 
“*Daddy! You won't 
change, will you? You like 
the old-fashioned, impos- 
sible, romantic make- 
believes such as you have 
on the bookshelves over 
there. The Lorna Doones 
and the Foul Plays and 
the it 
“Here, hold on, Mabel; 
hold on! Foul Play is a 
mighty good-yarn.”’ 

“It’s sheer sugary senti- 
mentaiity and melodrama, 
not life. That sort of fairy 
tale has had its day, thank 
goodness. We don't believe 
in Santa Claus any more. 
We don’t swallow sentiment 
and sugar and call it truth. 
We don’t pretend to believe 
that just because two people 
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ire married they are necessarily 
happy forever afterwards.” 

“But they ain’t necessarily un- 
happy, either, are they?” 

“No-o. But—oh, daddy, dear, 
don’t you see? There have been hun- 
dreds of novels written about city 
life, but none of them have been like 
The Life Veritable. The authors of 
those others have told only part of 
the truth. This book tells 7 ; 

‘The other part.” ph 

“Don’t! This is a new generation. ; ony 
We face the world as it is. That is 
what makes The Life Veritable so 
great. When Serg—when Mr. Harts- 
horn went to the city for his material 
he didn’t look merely at the pretty 
things, the outside, the shams. He 
nade up his mind to find the other 
things, the things beneath, that h« 
And he found 


ew were there 
he found ther 

N HER enthusiasm she forgot het 

father momentarily. Her eyes 
flashed; her pretty face was alight. 
Captain Jonathan, looking across the 
table at her, realized that, although 
her six months’ sojourn at the New 
York art school had changed her 
looks, it had not spoiled them—or 
her. 

When she first returned to her 
native village he had been a little 
alarmed and fearful. Her hair had 
been long and beautiful; to see it 
bobbed was a shock. 

But now he rather liked the effect. 
It was new—for her and to him—but 
it was, after all, a sensible fashion 
ind becoming. And her manner of 
speaking and thinking was different, 
but very interesting. He was old- 
fashioned —mid- Victorian, she called 
it—but he must not permit his preju- 
lices to interfere with his common 
Mabel no longer deferred to 
his Opinion just as she used; she had 
lecided opinions of her own. But he 
liked that on the whole. 

She went on with her rhapsody. 

He knew what he meant to find in 
ity life,’’ she declared, “‘and he found 
t. And that is why everyone is read- 
ng his book. 

‘Isaac Kaplan—oh, I do wish you 
light have read his review, daddy ! 
said that The Life Veritable was ‘as 
clear-cut and pitilessly revealing as 
1 photograph.’ Those were his exact words. Now, daddy, 
be honest. Don't you think it is like a photograph?” 

Her father stroked his mid-Victorian chin beard. ‘Why, 
perhaps so,’’ he admitted. 

‘There isn’t any ‘perhaps.’ 
find; he found it, and he photographed it. 








sense. 


He knew what he meant to 


And the like- 


ess—everyone worth while says so—is wonderful. Now 
hat were you going to say?”’ 

Nothing—nothing particular. I guess maybe you're 
ht, girlie If a man sets out to find a thing, and means 
rd enough to find just that, he'll generally get what he 
es after. As to this Life Veritable book being a photo- 
ph of citv folks, I—well, I don’t know enough about 'em 


say But I'll bet something it’s a good likeness o 


” 


‘Of what?”’ 

‘Why, nothing much. I’m rambling in my old age, 
. But see here, daughter, you told me at suppertime you 
id a favor to ask me. What is it?”’ 

Che question seemed to embarrass her a bit. She colored, 
esitated, and then, coming around the table, sat upon the 
rm of his chair. 

“Daddy,” she asked, ‘‘would—would you mind if I had 
friend from the city come here to make us a little visit?” 

‘“Eh? Mind! Why, what a question! This house is yours 

to command, same as your old dad is. Tell your friend to 
come along; I'd like to see her.” 


seems 


Serr she hesitated. ‘It isn’t a ‘her,’ daddy,” she said. 


“It’s a him.”’ 
‘‘What!’’ He turned to look at her. She was looking at the 


oor and her cheeks were red. ‘‘A him?”’ he repeated slowly. _ 


” 


‘A man, you mean? You want a man to come and visit us? 
She nodded, 
“Whew! .. . Humph. . Well, this is sort of sudden, 
s the rat said when the trap sprung. Mabel, are you—hum! 
Well, let’s have it over with. Are you—er—engaged?”’ 
‘No, daddy. Not yet!” 
‘Not yet? What does that mean 


be? 


that you’re going to 


“I—I don't know. I haven’t made up my mind. I—I 
uld be; he wants me to be. But—well, dear, I—I wanted 
ou to see him—first. May he come?” 

Her father’s reply was not immediate; yet, considering 
verything, it was remarkably prompt and, outwardly at 
ast, hearty. ‘‘Come?” he repeated. ‘‘Of course he may 
ome. And the sooner the better. I shall be mighty glad to 
e him. He’s a good picker; I'li say that for him.” 

She put her arms about his neck and kissed him, ‘ You're 
dear,” she whispered. 
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THE ENGINE OF THE CHUGALONG PUFFED SPASMODICALLY, TURNED OVER ONCE OR 


MR. HARTSHORN HAD FORGOTTEN TO FILL 


“Eh? Thought I was one of those—what-d’ye-call-em ?— 
mid-Victorians.”’ 

“Well, you are. But you're a dear all the same, and the 
very best man in all the world.” 

“Careful! There’s this new man coming, you know. 
What's his name? Who is he? He ought to be somebody if 
he figures to be good enough for my girl.’”” He could hear 
the pride in her voice as she answered. “He is,” 
she declared. ‘‘Oh, he is! He is famous already. 
Daddy, I am going to surprise you. He is Sergius 
Hartshorn, he Life Veritable. That 
I did so want you to like it 


TT 


id 


and he wrote 


5 why 


O TO the Taylor homestead a few days later came 

Mr. Sergius Hartshorn. Mabel met him in het 
motor car at the railway station, and Captain 
Jonathan met him when the little car stopped in the 
driveway by the Taylor door. 

The captain’s welcome and handshake were hearty. 
Mr. Hartshorn’s acknowledgment of the greeting was 
good-humored and quite free from embarrassment. 
Mabel was a trifle confused and her father the least 
bit self-conscious; but their guest was as cool and 
cheerful as if meeting for the first time the parent of 
the young woman one intends to marry was an every- 
day affair. 

He grasped the captain’s hand, gave its owner a 
quick, appraising look which seemed to take him in 
from head to foot, smiled and said ‘‘ How are you?” 
His tone was brisk, his manner entirely self-possessed, 
his carriage free and easy. 

Captain Jonathan, who had met many men of all ages 
in all sorts of places, could not remember meeting one who 
was more completely sure of himself than this young fel- 
low. 

This impression deepened during the days which followed. 
From the moment of Hartshorn’s first step across the thres- 
hold he might have been the owner of the place instead of 
its visitor. He greeted Mrs. Phoebe Jane Pulcifer, the cap- 
tain’s ancient housekeeper, with a nod, a smile, and the 
same appraising look. He glanced about the sitting room; 
at the plush furniture, the marble clock, the shells on the 
mantel, the Rock-of-Ages engraving on the wall, and some- 
how seemed to take them all in, to catalogue them, to find 
in them a certain quality which afforded him a satisfactory 
understanding not only of their artistic value, but of the 
establishment of which they were a part. He did not speak 
of them, nor ask questions concerning them. Somehow Cap- 
tain Jonathan felt that for this young man to ask questions 
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TWICE, AND STOPPED ALTOGETHER. 


THE GASOLINE TANK! 


about anything would be quite unnecessary. He knew with- 
out asking—and knew that he knew. 

After supper that first evening the three sat in the sitting 
room, the men smoking and Mabel embroidering a cross- 
stitch table cover, an employment which seemed, for some 
reason or other, to interest the distinguished guest. He 
watched her busy fingers for a moment or two and then 

asked quietly: “Influence of environment, 





Mabel?” 

She looked up and caught his eye In it was 
the expression which, during the icquaint 
nce, Captain Jonathan so often saw thers 
oO! | iwined that he saw l ont gleat 

ondescending amuse! 

Che iptain did not ice the ques 
tion, but perhaps his d |, for she 
inswered it. ‘‘I’m doing this for father,’ she 
said. ‘‘ He likes such things 


Mr. Hartshorn smiled. ‘‘Of course,’’ he ob- 
served. 


E DID most of the talking. He, it seemed, 

was acquainted with the majority of the 
famous people of the United States, and his 
opinions concerning them were quite candid. 
The captain, like most rural New Englanders 
of his age, was a staunch conservative in poli- 
tics. Generally speaking, he believed thor- 
oughly in the men and measures of one party 
and distrusted the other. 

Mr. Hartshorn, it appeared, distrusted al 
most everybody. He seldom 
his host, but his slight smile was much in evidence, as 
the amused gleam in his eye. 

Captain Jonathan spoke of town affairs, dwelling at length 
upon the disputed question of a new meetinghouse for the 
| “*T talk to 'em for hours,"’ he declared 


contradicted 
was 


Universalist Soci 
in disgust. ‘‘ And so do half a dozen more of the progressive 
men in the church. But this is a little gang of hard-shells 
that sit tight and say ‘No, no, no.’ Anybody’d think that 
morals and religion wasn’t worth fussing about.”’ 

Mr. Hartshorn yawned behind his hand. ‘Are 
he observed languidly. 

The captain stared. 
“Why ¥ 

His daughter interrupted. ‘Sergius didn’t mean that they 
weren't,”’ she put in. ‘‘He meant that—that to that sort of 


»y didn't annear to be’ 
y cicn ft appear to De 


they?” 


“Are they 1” he 


repeated aghast. 


neonle th 
peopie th 


(Continued on Page 115 














































































































































*“*yYOU ARE IN DISTRI » M 
OR want of a Spaniard to harass or a 
buccaneer to hang, His Majesty’s brig 
Challenger, languished in the Thames. 


For weeks her crew had caroused in th 
town, quite long enough to lodge most of 
the men in the gaol. Her officers? Well, 
they fared better than that, but they, 
too, were land weary, tired of being en- 
tertained, bored with the obligation of 
politeness. You would have known it had 
you seen Lieutenant Lackland, a gentleman, but a rugged 
one, quite decided that he should not have come to Lord 
Carberry’s féte at all. Grace was wanted here, not courage, 
and lyrics rather than oaths. He leaned against a sundiai, 
where he could view the sweep of torch-illumined lawn down 
to the river without having to look into the patterned faces 
of the gentlemen and ladies strolling past him from the ball- 
room. He smiled a sardonic smile at their exaggerated, petty 
manners and —yes, at their prettiness. What had the com- 
mander of a brig to do with this? 

He could not remember now why he had come. Certainly 
not for this too delicate music which came to him from 
above, or the tray-laden swarm of lackeys darting under the 
torches, or the silks and buckles and wigs and powdered hair, 
or the songs of the minstrels from the barges below, weak 
ditties scarce audible in the still of night. Faugh! Give him 
his own red-faced villains, uniforms of blue and crimson like 
his own, and a rolling chantey that could outroar a gale. 

The must all be now sut no, there were 
steps behind him still, and voices. He heard them: “Yes, 
captain; but I remained up here particularly to be alone. If 
you please and the voice startled him. 

A muffled reply, jocular: ‘Ah; Lord Carberry told me 
you must be watched, Lady Cynthia. These young blades, 
you know. Come, let me play your gallant, and not too 
crudely either, I'll swear.’’ 

Cynthia Carberry—that is 
remembered why he had come. 














guests below 


Lackland 


Wasn't 


how Lieutenant 
He was curious. 


1 rather ugly, mysterious one at that? It was 
his dut is 

He had heard, of course, that tl ld lord had in his youth 
been out with Drake, and later Jamaica knew him, and 
Maracaibo, and Porto Bello, and all the Caribbean waters, 
reddened these times by English hate of Spaniards and love 
of Spanish gold. Strange, sinister stories had followed Lord 
Carberry back to England, hovered abotit his manor above 
the dark village of Malvern on the Devon coast, shrouded 
ever, the reported charm of his daughter and linked his 
name in whispers with the cruelest one in Christendom. No 
ene spoke the name of the buccaneer Morgan aloud. 





in officer of the crow: » discover what he could 


yroof. Carberry lived shut up in his Malvern manor, 
rich as a Pharaoh, growing strangely.richer year by year. It 
was a secluded little harbor village, ideal for a merchant lord, 
or just the place fora —— But truly, nothing was known. 
Once a year Lord Carberry came to London and offered his 
famous river féte. Lady Cynthia must wed an earl or some- 
one richer. 

Yes, curiosity—that was it. 
lounge abstractedly against the dial now 
ward, peering through the half light at 
the pair strolling in the shadows beyond 
him. Her slenderness was clearly sil- 
houetted, and he thought that never had 
he seen so spirited a head. But then, she 


tp nothing was known. The king’s spies had found no 
| 


Lieutenant Lackland did not 
He leaned for- 


was angry. 
He saw, too, that her arm, rather than 
resting upon that of her escort, was held 


by it. The man was huge, and it was 
evident that he could lead her whither he 
would without effort. But his swaying 
stride and flat step told more. Lieutenant 
Lackland saw at once. This one was of 


the sea. 


Dark Flarbor | 
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It occurred to him to follow a few steps. The moment 
offered a spark of excitement. The famed maid of Malvern 
town had more than she bargained for, it appeared, and he 
was amused to hear her remonstrance. ‘‘So, if you will 
release me now, captain; let me go, I say!’’ The voice was 
low, but fullof anger. ‘‘ My father gives you no right to so 

The man interrupted: ‘‘ Your father gives me nothing. 
I take of him. Come over here. I want to tell you some- 
thing.” He led her across the lawn towards a row of young 





evergreens, talking rapidly. 

It wasn’t Lieutenant Lackland’s affair, to be sure, and a 
king’s commander could hardly be supposed to bother with 
the love intrigues of landsmen. But still, the incident might 
save a dull evening. She was, after all, too lovely a thing to 
be in the hands of such a brute. 


E WAS almost opposite them before he knew it. Their 
voices stopped him; angry voices, a plea, then a threat. 
‘Please, captain, time will arrange all this. You have my 
Don’t touch me, you— beast! I shall call!” 


We don't like i 


f+} ’ . 
lather s promise. 


‘Oh, no, you won't call, my little Spaniard 
0) many peopl to concern themselves ibout us, do wer : 
And a rT but come now, Cynthia The voice 
t yped short 
Lackland was humming a snatch of a sailors’ song, a bit 
the en-o’-war ruffians sing in Spanish waters: } 
‘Pistol, knife, and a scalding brew, 


Give the pi rate dé gs heir due. 
Ho! A sail! The devil's crew! 
Aye, we've got a rope for Henry Morgan.” 


Beyond the fringe of trees he might have seen a quick look 
of understanding pass bet ween the girl and the man towering 
above her, might have heard him whisper: ‘ You hear, my 
lady? When Henry Morgan feels that rope, think you his 
accomplice will not swing at the other end of it, lord or not? 
Better a rogue for a father than none, eh?” 

But even then she must have shuddered when he took her 
hand, nor could she restrain a faint cry. 

The man’s warning to silence came too late. The ever- 
greens parted in front of them, and the head and shoulders 
of the singer brokethrough. A torch flare disclosed hira—wig- 
less blond head, steady sea gray eyes, and smiling as some 
men smile when they fight. But the crimson flush of his uni- 
form struck them first, and involuntarily they 
fell apart. 

" Lieutenant Lackland brushed easily 
SS through the small trees and stood before them, 
Ns bow ing low tothe lady whom he had surprised, 
he ignoring the other as though his great bulk 
had quite escaped notice. He must get to the 
bottom of this. The whispered source of Car- 
berry’s wealth was more than rumor then? 
And who was this dark giant? Well, he’dsee. | 
“You are in distress, my lady? Command 


me!” 








She stared at him and did not reply at once, j 
not until she observed the tension of both of 
the men. Then she curtsied, and the corners 
of her mouth lifted and the torchlight caught 
in her eyes, touched with blue light the high 
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piled mass of her night black hair. ‘It chances,” she said, 
‘that my escort is not in mood to heed my pleasure. If I may 
have your arm to the barges, Lieutenant — Lieutenant és 

“Philip Lackland, my lady—His Majesty’s ship, Chal- 
lenger. Your need will, I trust, excuse my intrusion.” 

It was well that Lieutenant Philip Lackland had but to 
phrase formalities. Otherwise he had been dumb. Men did 
not look at Cynthia Carberry for the first time and think up 
pretty speeches, even when the king’s business was at hand. 
Her gaze was too black a flash, and her skin was too fair, like 
some rare night flower that blooms to the moon. Yes, they 
said her mother was a Spanish captive ere she was Car- 
berry’s wife. 

That explained it partly. For the rest, ask whatever be- 
witches a just-tilted nose and a mobile mouth so that men 
cannot look from a lady’s face. 

Lackland was indeed a little breathless, did not want to 
move lest a degree of the charm be lost. The moment was 
still. A stir of air moved the evergreens, and a faint strain 
from the minstrels below reached them. They could hear 
the dragging steps of someone crossing the lawn beyond the 

reen of trees, someone murmuring to himself in a querulous, 

icked treble: ‘‘ Heaps of it, chests of it we wus pullin’ out 
th’ hold—bracelets, rings, all gold, red gold—and goblets 


with rubies in their bottoms, all red gold ——"’ 


HE steps faded, but the spell which the girl’s loveliness 
had put upon her rescuer was broken. He recovered him- 
self and offered his arm. 

Her forward movement was a signal for her companion to 
interfere. Lackland was somewhat surprised at the fellow’s 
face. He had expected brutish stupidity and he found, 
instead, a certain power and keenness, 

Something was wanting, to be sure, but the man’s rage might 
easily account for that. fie was a-tremble with anger and his 
quiet speech emphasized rather than veiled it. ‘ Your chivalry 
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is misplaced, lieutenant. May I recommend the 
charm of the lighted barges to you? Or perhaps 
you will find the dancing in the ballroom divert- 
ing and’’—his voice dropped—‘‘and healthful.” 

Lackland smiled. ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ came 
the answer, “but this nook is most agree- 
able—and comfortable. Lady Carberry?”’ 

The captain’s sword was half out 
as he stepped forward, but he 
stopped, rigid. 

Courage does not drive men 
upon the unwavering muzzle of a 
pistol, and fury cools. The weapon 
had flashed from beneath that crim- 
son tunic with incredible sudden- 
ness. 

It was a beautiful pistol, long and 
shiny and steady. 

“You are in Lady Carberry’s way, 
sir,’ said the lieutenant. ‘I could 
not bear to see her delayed further.”’ 

No one spoke | at kl in 1 smiling 
ind at ease, the other tens¢ 3 the y rl 
fascinated and afraid—three statues. 

The moment’s silence let them hear 

that strange cracked babble again: 

“Yes, as the wind blows, goblets 

with rubies in the hottom o’ 'em—and plates and girdles, red 
gold—and we buries our hands in it, all gold ——" 

The dragging steps came nearer and the croaking stopped 
short. An odd thing happened. Something glittered in the 
dark, and there was a sudden swish. Crack! The pistol was 
knocked out of Lackland’s hand, left him gaping with aston- 
ishment. 

The captain put back his head and laughed. ‘‘ Well done, 
Shadow! Come, pick up your cannon ball.” 











HER CHAMPION WAS FORCING THE COMBAT NOW—DESPERATE—DESPERATE. 


II 


They turned, to see a strange, hunched 
figure waddling through the evergreens, 
broader, it seemed, than its height, hair 
straggling down almost covering its face. 
It rocked between them and went groping 
among the trees to find the pistol and the 
missile which had disarmed the officer. 
Lackland saw that the man had thrown a 
short cutlass, and with deadly aim. 

Already the creature’s singsong monologue 
was resumed: ‘There was one whole chest of 
bracelets, took off their cursed white arms 
an’ all gold si 

The captain’s laughter interrupted. He was 
holding Lieutenant Lackland at sword’s point 
now. ‘“‘I swear, Shadow, I had rather have 
your witlessness than the brains of an admiral. 
Begone now.” 


| ace aeely watched the swaying figure dis- 
appear, the broad red band about its head, 
the huge dangling rings in its ears. He faced 
tl I him then: ‘ Will you permit m« 


the man Detore 


to draw, sir?” 

Calm had returned to the huge one’s face 
with the turn of events and his humor was 
jovial. “‘You would be quite as defenseless as 

you are now,” he laughed. “I have crossed swords with the 
king’s lieutenants ere this, and with the captains of frigates, 
yes, and with an admiral. My point found them all.” 

“For my part,’’ was the quiet reply, “I have met only 
Spaniards and”’—it was a chance shot—‘‘and a pirate 
or two.” 

The other’s brow clouded again: “‘ Draw, then, if you will 
have it.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 








WITHOUT A GRIMACE, THIS MAN COULD FIGHT 





MORGAN RECEIVED THE LIEUTENANT’S POINT IN THE SHOULDER 
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‘“*LITTLE EAST WIND, WHAT HAS 


NESS than a year after Amy Loring’s 
father had been killed in an accident, 
her mother married Anthony Chan 
ning, a millionaire, in whom she had 
been interested even before her hus 
band’s death 

Selfish, eager for money and posi 
ne ae Er tion, Mrs. Loring had always neglected 
the child. In school Amy had been ridiculed because 
home she got cast-ofl 








of inadequate dresses; at 
clothing. 

The first time she saw Anthony Channing Amy 
cordially disliked him. The child had met Kerry 
Harlan, nephew of the rich, eccentric George Harlan. As 
soon as she knew her mother's plans she told Kerry her 
troubles and, following his advice, anticipated her mother 
in having administrators appointed to handle her father’s 
estate—a few thousand dollars’ life insurance. 

Then Amy refused Anthony Channing's offer to send 
her to a fashionable school in Boston, and went back to 
Ohio. 

She did not see her mother for four years. When she did 
visit her at her summer home in Maine she found the same 
scheming, selfish mother—her latest scheme was to marry 
Amy to Anthony Channing, Jr., the only son of the million- 
aire. XI 

HAD said to myself, as I sat up all night on the train, that 

one of the things I must be careful about was not to get 
so accustomed to luxury that I would suffer later. But 
you have no idea how very easy it is to slip into these soft 
ways. 

When mother said negligently, “‘Elise will unpack your 
trunk; go out on the links with Tony,”’ all I thought of was 
that my cotton stockings were unsightly. When mother 
said, ‘‘Tell Delia you'll be an hour late for luncheon,”’ all 
that concerned me was the way Delia had changed. Delia 
was the housekeeper now. She wore black silk and did her 
best in spite of her Irish eye to be as’ English as mother 
thought a housekeeper ought to be. 

But I did not get on so well with Elise. She was mother’s 
had come from France because the war had left her 
She rarely talked English and my prep 


maid 
family penniless. 


school French was almost entirely confined to ‘‘ Does the 
little boy’s green hat look well on his grandmother's brother's 
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By MARGARETTA LUTTLE 


T/lustrattons by H. R. Ballinger 


table,” and it gave me no help at all with Elise, the more 
that I was sure she could understand my English and answer 
me in it if she chose. 


NE evening after a little dinner we were going to a dance 

at the country club. I went upstairs for the white coat 
mother had insisted that I wear. It was one of hers and 
I hunted in my room for it several minutes before I found it 
wasn’t there. I turned off my light and stood in the doorway 
a moment, wondering if I could hunt for it in mother’s room 
without asking for permission. And as I stood within the 
door Tony lounged down the hall with the white coat on his 
arm, and all but ran into Elise, with mother’s wraps. 

‘Where are your bright eyes, Ellie?’’ said Tony. 

“ Mais, it is not that my sight is dimmed, monsieur. 
It is you whom something new and strange have made 
blind.” 

I saw Tony take her by the shoulder and turn her toward 
the light. ‘‘See, Ellie, how good my sight is. So good that 
with this new sight I can see that you are too charming for 
uncertainties. It is just as well that something new and 
strange should protect you-from them, is it not?”’ 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur, I realize that it is not my welfare you are 
thinking of.”’ 

He looked down at her thoughtfully. ‘I will think of your 
welfare, if you wish, Ellie. What can I do to make it pleas- 
anter for you?”’ 

“It needs nothing, monsieur, but your wish to make it 
pleasant. Good night!” 

Tony stood quite still where the girl had left him and 
I stood still watching him, for I had never seen Tony look 
this way. All the restlessness was gone from his face and 
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EVERY CORNER OF THE SHORE 


he looked finer and more thoughtful than I had sup- 
posed he could. 

Presently he made a little gesture as if of acceptance 
of some thought that had drawbacks as well as pleas- 
antness, and looking at my door he found me standing 
there in the dusk watching him. 

“‘Let’s go dance,’’ he said. He linked his arm in 
mine and we went downstairs together. As we 
turned the corner of the stairway the little crowd in 
the hall waiting for their cars turned and stared at us 
Tony gave me a nudge and hummed the wedding 
march, sweeping me down the stairs and out on to 
the veranda as if nobody were there. 

“Let’s walk to the club, Tony. There’s a tull moon. 
You haven’t lost the use of your feet, have you, with your 
yacht and your valet and your automobile ?”’ 

“| have not, nor the use of my hands.’’ He grabbed at 
me. But I was a yard ahead. 

“Prove it, Fatty,’’ and I sped down the road. 

I swung around the curve with Tony panting after me and 
suddenly I had such a blow it nauseated me, and there was 
neither full moon nor shining sea nor a flying gravel road. 
All I knew was that somebody was holding me, somebody 
who held me so that in spite of the black dizziness that had 
overtaken me I felt as if I had come home. Then I heard 
Tony say, ‘“‘ Well, that’s pretty cool! Are you going to hold 
her the rest of the night ?”’ 


“7'M AFRAID I’ve hurt her,” I heard a low voice say, and 
I settled my head in the hollow of a shoulder that neither 
moved nor spoke. 

“Why didn’t you look where you were going?” 
irritably. 

“Why should | if it brought me this?”’ 
around me. 

“It takes an Irishman to want to knock a woman senseless 
before he holds her.”’ 

I turned my head and opened my eyes and he bent down 
over me. I was looking straight into gray eyes, shining as 
the sun does through rain. The full moon was in the sky 
especially to show me these gray eyes. The gravel road 
was beneath me specially to lead me to them. 

“Is it all right with you again, Amy-May?” he murmured. 

“Yes, it’s all right with me now. But it’s been a long time 
since you asked the question.”’ 


said Tony 


His arm tightened 
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I could feel his arm stiffen. “I got here on the eight 
o'clock boat. At twenty minutes after eight | heard you 
were here. It cannot be half past eight yet, is it, Tony?” 

“Oh, go to the devil,” said Tony. ‘“‘I know now why 
Bertha Lansell is holding up the whole party up there at the 
cottage. She’s waiting for you and you'd better beat it, if 
you don't want them all jumping on you. If you let go of 
\my, I'll take her to the dance we started out for.” 

Kerry did not move. He just went on looking at me. 

May I come to see you tomorrow ?”’ 

“Yes,” I sighed and disengaged myself. He stooped down 
ind picked up a heavy cane that lay at his feet and stood 
there watching us until we were out of sight. 

‘‘He can’t dance,”’ said Tony. ‘I don't know what he 
omes to a dance for unless it is to sit about with Bertha.” 

‘Why can’t he dance?”’ 

3ecause an Irishman dances on his toes and he hasn't 
iny. If it hadn’t been for Bertha’s husband he wouldn’t 
have any foot. Fergus stood over him in the hospital at 
Neuilly and wouldn't let them cut it off.” 

‘““No wonder he’s grateful to the doctor. Tony, why didn’t 

ou go to warr 

Tony exploded. ‘I volunteered the day 

f 1 got held up in an officers’ camp while such fellows 
Harlan got 


atter we leclared 
is Kerry 
across.”’ 
“*And now you can 
dance and he can’t.” 
“Oh, you've got it 
too. He gets more 
out of that lame foot 
than he would out of 
a million cold cash.” 
XII 
OTHER sent 
Elise to me at 
noon next day to tell 
me that Tony was giv- 
ing me a yachting 
party and to wear my 
prettiest linen dress— 
that we would sail to 
Portland and have 
dinner at the Yacht 
Club and some danc- 
ing afterwards. Elise 
rattled it off in French 
| couldn't get at all 
ind I had to ask her 
to say it in English, 
wondering why she 
hated the English 
words so. And the 
funny part of it was 
that I didn’t seem to 
mind at all putting 
Kerry Harlan off for 
the afternoon for such 
1 party, for Tony 
hadn't asked Kerry. 
For a wonder Tony 
ind mother seemed to 
be on excellent terms. 
I found them laugh- 
ing on the front porch, 
mother was 
aving her coffe ina 


morning 
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le’sAmy’s first lover 
lf it hadn't been for 
Amy, Agnes might be 


marrying him this fall 
nstead of young 
Brockway.’ 
“it’s all the more 
reason he shouldn't be 
loafing around here 
now. You do that for 
me and I'll telephone ° 
Hays Lansell to join 
us at Portland for the 
dance. Maybe I can 
itch him before he 
oes back to work and 


he’ll take the whole 
ride with us.” 
ONE,’’ said 
mother. ‘Oh, 
there’s Amy now. 


Chis is a 
ou, Amy.” 
“I haven't 


party tor 


had a 


arty given for me 
ince I was a little 
irl. Isn’t it nice! 


Mother, did you say 
\gnes was engaged to 


john Brockway? 
Isn’t John younger 


than she is?” 
“Oh, only a couple 
of years, and think 


FOR ONE 


INSTANT MOTHER HESITATED. I THINK IN 
FIND HER DINING 
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how hard John and the whole family have worked for this. 
I believe they planned it, Tony, way back there when Agnes 
was visiting: me.” 
“Ts — coming here?’’ I asked. 
Mother laughed. ‘No. His father is willing to finance 
him in his brilliant marriage, but he’s got to do some work 
for it. He has to walk the floors of the Brockway Depart- 
ment Store for some time to come.” 

“‘ Agnes’Il lose him that job on the honeymoon,” said Tony. 

There was nothing to suggest the engaged girl in Agnes’ 
demeanor on the yacht that afternoon. She walked the 
deck with a succession of devoted escorts that made the 
very thought of Brockway’s crowded department store seem 
very far away. The thought of it positively made me shud 
der. But for a little luck I might be clerking in it. And here 
the water was asparkle with gold and diamonds, the sky was 
very blue, and the deck of Tony’s yacht was very white 
I was enchanted with it all. Even Tony in his white clothes 
with his yachting cap with A on it partook of the enchant 
ment. I was not even annoyed when he turned from the rail 
where we were leaning and looked me over from head to toe. 

‘‘Small feet and slim ankles,”’ he said, and I didn’t mind 
in the least. ‘‘ The most periect figure I’ve seen off the stag: 
hair like that sunshine on the water over ther 





THAT INSTANT SHE 


HOPED 
ALONE WITH THE MAN HE DISLIKED 


“Your inventory is singularly limited. 
say something about my disposition ?”’ 

“‘Because | don’t care a thing about it.’’ He leaned to- 
ward me. ‘But there are times when you talk like that that 
I don’t think you're a kid at all but your mother’s own 
daughter.’”’ There was a faint insolence in his words. 

‘Then,’ I answered promptly, ‘‘there are times when you 
are just right about me.” 

Tony frowned. ‘‘ No,” he “you aren't at all like 
your mother. If you were you'd have gone to the Ros 
School and you'd have spent your summers abroad and not 
where you did.” 

“‘And had a debut and been married by 

“Yes, married to me,”’ said Tony 

“Oh, no, indeed! I would be mart 
who didn’t talk about it as much 
at all.”’ 

“Huh!” said Tony, and caught my hand with a sudden 
movement, whirling me against him. “I haven't talked all 
I’m going to about it.” 

I struggled to get loose but Tony’s hands were like steel, 
sinewy with the handling of racquet and club. “Keep still,”’ 


Why don’t you 


said, 


now,’ I trilled 


ied to a robber baron 





as you and do nothing 


said, you are not going t< +} 


time for kissing you And he drew e to his shoulder: 
kissed me once and 
then again. 
The undesired ca- 


ress is a dangerous 
thing. It works both 
ways, either as a 
breath to fan the 
flame or to put it out 
if it is too small. 
Dimly I had sup- 
posed, through the 
chatter of schoolgirls 
and the black and 
white print of love 
stories, that my kisses 
would be for the man 
that I loved, but that 
whomever they were 
for they would be 
pleasant. But I think I 
had never either heard 
or read of this wave 
of repulsion that 
Swept over me in 
Tony’s arms. 


T WAS not until | 
heard Tony say, 
“What unkissed lips, 
that I knew he had 
re leased me and was 
standing staring at 


me. I was too en 
gulfed in this curious 
repulsion that had 
welled up from depths 
unknown to me. | 
moved away, dazed. 
When I reached the 
gay tea party under 


the awning and sank 
down on the nearest 
chair it was asif I had 
finished a long and 


deadly tiring journey 
Bertha Lansell look 
, 
¥ 
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one thing one does not 
do on Tony’s yacht 
ing parties—follow 


people around when 
they stroll away 

| saw the pink of 
mother’s draperies 
floating out beyond 
the lifeboat. When 
I got there Hays Lan- 
sell was talking rap- 
idly to her. He was 
the doctor’s brother 
Mother looked at m« 
calml \re we in 

‘We are just arriv 
ing, mother. May I 
speak to you?” 


“WV! LL, what’s 
your trouble ?”’ 
irritably, 
Lansell left 


said mothe: 
as Hays 


us. “I thought you 
seemed pretty bus 
the last I saw of you 
‘Mother, do I ha 
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ee Retin Ye e ind dance and cor 
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Fathers ‘Relation to Fis (hildren 


HE opportunity to live closely with children 
and study their ways is naturally greater in 
the case of a literary man who passes nearly 
all his days at home than it can be in the 
case of the vast numbers of business men 
and even farmers, who must work long hours 
outside the house. Therefore my experience 

- : cannot be accepted as representing the 
normal experience of fathers. But it has been deeply interest- 
ing, and out of it I have gathered a few little lessons that 
may be worth passing along. 

Until 1915 we lived in New York, where no man, whether 
deeply engaged in business or not, has time for his children. 
We escaped then to Concord, Massachusetts; escaped, that 
is, in the same sense as the prisoner mentioned by Artemas 
Ward, who after fourteen years of confinement opened the 
window and got out. There is plenty of time up here for 
the children; there is time even for thinking. 

During the first few years the boys attended school only 
in the morning. They were five then. We lived something 
more than a mile from the Center—as the village is locally 
known—on a heavily wooded hill off Lexington Road, so far 
off indeed that the roar of the passing motor trucks reached 
our ears only faintly up the twisting driveway. 

Before one o'clock each day they were home again. We 
could hear their voices before they reached the top of the 
road and came on past the white birches toward the hedge. 
At the sound I used to step over to the window and watch 
them. They were always discussing something very seri- 
ously, trudging along like two little old men, John, the 
quicker, always walking ahead, Sam following and doing 





By SAMUEL MERWIN 


through the woods behind the old Hawthorne Wayside and 
finally bring up in the back yard of Orchard House, where 
Louisa Alcott lived and wrote. I remember that the first 
time we got as far as Orchard House I sat a moment on the 
sled looking up at the quaint brown dovecote of a house—it 
is a show place now—and suddenly saw, clearly with my 
mind’s eye, the page of the first number of St. Nicholas, on 
which began, in 1870 or ‘71, Miss Alcott’s Jack and Jill with 
its coasting scene and its accident. I read it more than thirty 
years ago in some attic or other. 

Indoor games were, of course, the thing during those long 
winters. We had ping-pong, crokinole and other board 
games. Up in the big playroom we were forever working out 
maneuvers with the toy soldiers. You never really know 
children until you get right down on the floor with them. One 
war game we developed was as intricate and absorbing as 
chess, but took too long in the playing. We could have given a 
week to it without exhausting its possibilities. I wished to 
write about that toy army, the boys and I have had such 
good times with it; but the editors tell me that the subject 
has too militaristic a trend. I bow to their judgment, being 
no Captain Fitzurse. I took a leaf from N. G. Wells’ floor 
games and laid out in the center of the floor a piece of 
heavy flat green linoleum, twelve feet long by six in width. 
This served as a parade ground, ocean, river, and soon. We 
built, too, all sorts of elaborate struccures of the girders and 
structural members that one finds nowadays in any toy 


‘ 


shop—elevated roadbeds for the toy trains, cranes and der- 
ricks, bridges. We built one suspension bridge with tall piers 
of brick and a nine-foot span. With the approaches it was 
nearly as long as the room. And we laid a track on it and ran 
trains successfully across. 

Naturally, as a result of these years of companionship with 
my boys, certain reflections and even conclusions dwell 
among my thoughts. I have read most of the books that set 
out to instruct us in the psychology of the child but, frankly, 
haven't got much out of them. I find myself becoming some- 
what elusive when earnest young women inform me that 
children are like this or like that. My own boys are so dif- 
ferent in every imaginable way that beyond certain basic 
physiviogical truths all general statements seem absurd. But 
I will venture this one general impression elf: That the 
children I meet in stories and plays nearly »'ways seem to be 
pictured as altogether too young, absurdly too young. 

The children I have known have been remarkably keen 
little things with a strong logical sense, surprisingly wide if 
sometimes comical vocabularies, and a remarkably clear and 
strong sense of justice in all the matters of human felation- 
ship. They have been extremely sensitive to the currents of 
thought and feeling that flow constantly about them, how- 
ever inarticulate in expressing themselves; so sensitive that 
I really do not believe a normal: child can be lied to suc- 
cessfully—regarding small matters of fact, perhaps, but 
never in matters of mental attitude. Most of the parents 
I observe do lie to their children, sometimes in the name of 
discipline, at other times to avoid difficult explanations, 
often merely to save themselves inconvenience. They lie 
carelessly because there isn’t time to answer questions fully. 





























most of the talking, with earnest if 
somewhat stiff gestures. That John 
couldn't see the gestures made no 
difference. Sam did them anyway, 
because he couldn't help it; as he 
couldn’t help beginning to tell you 
everything he knew at a distance 
of fifty yards, or, indeed, as soon 
as he saw you in the distance, 

Those long afternoons of play I 
seem to remember more vividly 
than much that has taken place 
since the boys grew older and be- 
came busier at school and with 
reading and their own various af- 
fairs— John's stampsand catalogue 
hunting and a thousand little prac- 
tical matters, Sam's books and his 
painting and modeling and his 
really interesting army of British- 
made toy soldiers and equipment. 
They were delightful companions. 
We played Indians in the dense 
woods that nearly surrounded our 
acre. We piled into the front seat 
of the car, “us three” as they used 
to put it, and drove about the 
countryside on errands. We dug 
trenches between the garden and 
the woods—this was during the 
war—with bombproofs and listen- 
ing posts and wire entanglements 
made of string. Sometimes, on a 
special holiday, “‘us three’’ would 
drive into Boston to see the Red 
Sox play, or the Braves, and then 
for a time baseball would absorb 
us. I used to lay down a glove to 
represent second base, station the 
boys on either side as shortstop 
and second baseman, and bat or 
throw grounders, leaving it to them 
to make the instant decision who 
would go for the ball and who 
cover the bag. 


At Play 


HEY learned to think pretty 

quickly. Sam had considerable 
trouble with his throwing, and I 
kept him at it during some part of 
every day for nearly two years be- 
fore he mastered the trick of a full 
overhand swing and a proper fol- 
low through. I taught them, too, 
to pass a football as I had done it 
in my youth. But now they are 
teaching me to throw spirals. John 
does some of the forward passing 
on his school team. I am learning 
humility, little by little. 

But my most vivid memories are 
of wintertime. Here in Massachu- 
setts one does think a good deal 
about winter. The coasting stands 
out. During particularly icy sea- 
sons we could start at the top of 
an old wood road not far from our 
front hedge and go winding down 























Lhe Giant 


By ELEANOR HaALLOWELL ABBOTT 


HERE was a Giant had a cramp, 
I'm almost sure it was a cramp, 
The day indeed was very damp. 
I left him in a cozy nook 
Between the covers of a book. 
His picture showed him very sad, 
All huddled up and halfway mad. 


I'm almost sure that he was mad. 


I took my spade, I took my pail, 

Two starfish and a tortuous snail, 
And all the children I could reach, 
And went to play upon the beach! 


“What did you leave at home?” | cried 


One left a dog that he had tied 

One left a kitten in the shed. 

One left a rabbit on his bed 

I beat my breast! I clapped my hands! 
I galloped up and down the sands! 

No single child who'd spoken yet 
Could boast a Giant for a pet! 


I told about “ne cozy nook, 

I told about my Giant's book, 
How like a egptive in his cage 

I kept him @n his printed page. 
And how on Sundays for a treat 

I fed him rose leaves for his meat ! 
Or left a violet at his place 

To teach him modesty and grace! 


Then all the children gave a cry 

And pointed screaming to the sky, 
Where dark against the sunset beams, 
The rosy glints, the violet gleams, 
With thunder growls and flashing eye 

I saw my Giant stalking by! 

Three sea gulls followed at his heel ! 
The vision fairly made me reel! 

There was a Boy-Who'd-Been-to-School 
And knew it all by rote and rule; 

He called the Giant by his name, 

And prated of his worth and fame. 


“It's Atlas holding up the sky! 


Except for him the world would die!” 


All pitter-pat and in a row 

We jumped to watch old Atlas go! 

High in the clouds his face was set, 

Deep in the sea his toes were wet. 

We laughed to see his thunderous head 

Turn sunset gold and sunset red! 

We laughed to see his staggering stride 

Go crashing, splashing through the 
tide! 

We heard his breath come fast, come 
slow ! 

A gusty snort! A gusty blow! 

So grand he looked—so fine, so free, 

I could not quite exactly see 

Just how he could belong to me! 

Yet when I called him “Friend of 
Mine” 

He tripped on the horizon line 

And crumpled in a cloudy heap 

Upon the surface of the deep! 

And faded like an amethyst 

Into the early, pearly mist! 


I took my spade, I took my pail, 
Two starfish, and the tortuous snail, 
And ran as fast as any elf 

To prove the matter for myself ! 
Though even when | found my book 
I still was most afraid to look. 

Yet when I turned the proper page 
There sat my Giant in his cage! 

All huddled up as though in pain, 

A little damp as though with rain, 
No bigger than my doubled fist, 

No thicker than a wisp of mist, 

A violet smouch across the sheet, 

A crumpled rose leaf at his feet! 

Yet fearful lest I be at fault 

I dipped my nose and smelt the salt ! 
I'm almost sure I smelt the salt! 


While softly through the open door 

I heard the billows boom and roar, 
And plain as anyone could see 

My Giant turned—and smiled at me! 





























I believe that you cannot deceive 
a child. But you can lose him. In- 
deed, the whole difficult problem of 
parenthood seems to me to center 
right here. How not to lose the 
boys—that is my nightly thought. 
It is impossible to settle into a fixed 
method, because they change. 
Every day they are a little older 
than the day before, and this de- 
velopment isn't even regular and 
calculable. Sometimes a boy will 
impress you as a year older than 
he was a few days back. And there 
is no way of divining just where 
he really stands at the moment, for 
usually he doesn’t know himself. 
But, on the other hand, sometimes 
he does know. 


The Little Upsets 
\ HEN our first child was about 


two and a half years old and 
had showed no signs of emerging 
from the baby-talk period, he 
looked up one day from his blocks, 
caught his breath self-consciously, 
and said to me, in perfectly good 
English, pointing to something he 
had been building, “I never saw 
anything so funny in all my life’’— 
and then blushed in confusion. 
After this breaking of the ice the 
baby talk disappeared. Certainly 
his parents had no means of dis- 
cerning before this that he under- 
stood much of our conversation 
and wished to talk as we did. 
When the boys were small I ob- 
served that a quick rebuke or an 
abrupt change in their plans, any 
sort of sudden disdppointment in- 
variably upset their nerves. Tears 
and sometimes temper followed. 
It occurred to me as I studied these 
little upsets that it was by no 
means necessarily a matter of child- 
ish selfishness or even of original 
sin, but perhaps a real difficulty in 
making rapid mental adjustments. 
Obviously the child, however fine 
and just his natural mental proc- 
esses, has little experience of life 
to fali back on and cannot include 
any wide variety of factors in his 
judgments. Nearly every experi- 
ence is a new one. His resources 
lie for the most part outside him- 
self. Put him in a purely negative 
position, and he doesn’t know what 
to do. His mind goes blank. All 
that he felt of life at the moment 
has been taken away from him. 
He is bewildered and cries, because 
that’s the natural thing to do. 
Most of us have learned by this 
time, I suppose, that achild cannot 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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- Single Bells 


By 


KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 


T/lustrations by Gayle Hoskins 


WIND from the Atlantic blew strongly up 
the New Hampshire country and up against 
the face of Scar House on its hill, a gray, tall, 
clapboard house, like an outcrop of bones. 
Broken shutters clapped; a loose shingle 
winked on the roof; the trees behind the 
house writhed, one giant hickory rattling 
<4} down nuts and threatening the chimneys 
with its branchy fists. The wind seemed to lift by his heavy 
shoulders and by a series of gusty breaths over slag steps to 
the door, a broad-bodied tatterdemalion who had been kick- 
ing up the dust in the lane. He wore broken shoes, fringed 
trousers, a well-holed dun shirt and a straw hat that showed 
tufts of his hair. He hada broad, sun-roasted, expressionless 
face with meditative eyes. On the porch he lifted a stained 
hand and knocked. The door was no sooner opened than it 
was torn wide by the wind. 

A girl of fifteen clung to its knob with all her straining 
fingers. The wind blew straight back her long, honey-colored 
hair; her faded dress flowed across her light limbs like water; 
apple-blossom blood was whipped red in each cheek. Her 
eyes were of an electric, leaping blue, wild and gay. It was 
as though a light stood in the door of Scar House. 








HE WOULD LIE IN WAIT FOR HER. 


FOR 


ONCE, ANGRY 
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Back of her, the 
tramp’s eyes gath- 
ered a picture of the 
long, gray, narrow 
hall, of the steep and 
shabby stairs, of 
doors gaping right 
and left into littered rooms; a bare unkempt izterior as 
bleak as the house front. 

“This widow Pennypocker’s house?” he asked. 

““Yes—and Grandpa Scar’s.”’ 

“They want a hired man?”’ 

“T’ll ask ma.” She did not leave the door, but called 
down the hall ‘‘Ma! Ma! Ma!” And answering the clear, 
high summons came a thin slattern, gray-lipped, dim-eyed 
and dusty-haired. 

She held her buttonless calico together over her chest and 
winked and coughed at the wind. “For land's sake, shut 
that door, Milly. Think of my chest. We haven't got any- 
thin’ for tramps.” 

The man stood before her like a stone. ‘‘I want work, 
ma’am. Folks down to the town told me you was short- 
handed with your apple crop."’ The man had set his broken 
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boot across the sill, the wind pushed him. 
Mehitable Pennypocker hesitated, flap- 
ping mentally and bodily before the solid 
determination of the man and the flow 
ing pressure of the air. “‘I don’t pay till 
the crop’s sold,’’ she suggested; but 
seeing that this did not move him: ‘‘Come in then,”’ she 
sighed helplessly, ‘‘and shut that door. I guess we need a 
man. We've needed one ever since Josh fell down that 
stairs. What’s your name?” 

‘Adam Foss.” 

She faltered, her mind seemed to slip its cogs as it revolved. 
She fingered her throat, her lips. ‘‘ We-ell,” she said feebly, 
her eyes wandering to Milly, who stood, aloof and alight, 
“come and set. We're settin’ now.’’ The big tramp hung up 
his hat on a nail and washed his hands in a tin basin. He 
went stolidly down the hall into the kitchen. Here was a lit- 
tered table from which Mrs. Pennypocker had just risen and 
to which she now sat down again, pointing her hired man to 
a place. The girl served him with a sort of smiling distaste 
for such service. She moved her shoulders and twisted her 
mouth. Seeing this, he kept his eyes down from her. 

There were two win- 
dows in the kicchen, one 
looking over a yard 
strewn with firewood 
and rubbish, with peck- 
ing chickens, ares 
which a line of wet linen 
flapped, wind-bellied 
like a dance of clowns; 
the other filled today 
with the restlessness of 
trees. Against this 
moving green back- 
ground which had a sigh 
and weary gestures, 
there stood what Adam 
Foss at first took for the 
clay head of an aged 
man. It was witha start 
that he saw its eyes 
move sideways towards 
him. The old man’s 
thin body lay like lead 
in a stuffed chair; his 
hands were weighted 
down wherever they 
might be placed by out- 
side agency. 

“Father's been a par- 
alytic since I don't 
know when,’’ Mehitable 
introduced this figure to 
Foss. ‘He can’t move 
nought but ’s eyes. 
Milly, she tends him. 
I presume he’s most 
like adoll baby for her.”’ 


N FACT the old 

image was the clean- 
est object in the room, 
neat and white and 
brushed beyond the 
habit of oid New En- 
land countrymen; and 
Milly now, having made 
short work of her dis- 
tasteful duty of waiting 
upon Foss, was spread- 
ing a napkin under 
grandpap’s chin and 
preparing to feed him 
from a bowl. His eyes 
were like hers, blue and 
gay. They seemed to 
reflect her laughing and 
tender look. Foss ate 
meekly, lifting his eyes 
now and then to Mrs. 
Pennypocker’s vague, 
slack face. 

Under the ragged 
orchard trees to the 
south of Scar House he 
worked with long 
pauses, with bendings 
and risings, incredibly 
languid. He appraised 
the orchard, spitting. 
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Scar’s crop had supported 
half a dozen lazy genera- 
tions in decreasing pros- 
perity, but the neglected 
trees were close to the end 
of their productiveness. 
“Old Lady” Scar had 
grown feeble, her son was 
paralyzed, her grand- 
daughter sickly, her grand- 
daughter’s husband, Pen- 
nypocker, a gigantic loafer. 
That orchard might bring 


1 livelihood for another 
coupla’’ seasons, and 
then Foss shied a 


stone at a robin, bent and 
tossed a handful of wind- 
bruised fruit into a basket. 
He chewed unceasingly. 


\ THEN the crop was 

gathered in, it became 
necessary to hire a rig in 
order to carry it to market. 
For this, Milly was dis- 
patched a matter of two 
dusty miles on foot to their 
neighbor. She drove back 
the team herself, sitting 
slight and high on the 
bouncing board seat, flap- 
ping her reins and whistling 
loud as a blackbird. Next 
day the baskets and boxes 
of fruit were piled up in the 
wagon and Mrs. Penny- 
pocker in her best black 
gown and flowered bonnet, 
her face as hollow asa skull, 
sat beside her hired man, 
who, humped in his dirty 
shirt, drove her and her 
year’s produce down to 
market. 

Milly danced to see them 
go. She ran in and kissed 
her grandpop’s cheek. His 
eye grew bright. She 
opened windows, flew 
about, her hair carrying 
sunlight, her eyes, blue 
wings, from room to room. 
The house seemed fresher 
for the absencc of its cough- 
ing mistress and her medi- 
tative hired man. The wind 
sprang up that night and 
the nuts rattled down on 
the roof, sothat Milly woke 
ind peeped out at a wild, 
moon-ridden night. 

Before the following mid- 
lay, the two returned, the 
latter of their wheels long 

udible before they stopped 
low Scar House. They 
ime into the kitchen in the 
eversed order of their de- 

rture, Foss first, Mehit- 

le at his heels. 

Foss had a newstore suit, 
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There spread before her 
a broad afternoon; a bee 
bumped over the warm 
shingles, blue haze rested 
” across the tumbled coun- 
try, the woods were gaudy, 
red-and-goid tapestry web 
in the dark woof of pines. 
A wind swung upand swung 
down the branches of the 
old hickory tree. Milly 
could see an elbow of the 
dusty highway and there 
crept about it now a string 
of gypsy wagons, the 
hooped canvas looking like 
moving snowdrift. She saw 
flashes of tawdry, tawny 
color here and there; a 
boy’s voice, singing loud 
and free an outlandish 
music, lifted up to her puffs 
ot song 

hae camped below 
Scar House in the 
woods. She could hear 
their axes ring, their dogs 
bark, and she smelled their 
smoke. In drowsy fancy she 
began to live with them, 

forgetting Foss. 

Hours later, having 
dozed and woke, she caught 
a flash of orange tawny in 
the hickory tree and was 
broad awake, instantly to 
peer after a glimpse of 
woodpecker or oriole. Then 
she saw that the color was 
of a sash, about the slim 
elastic middle of a climbing 
gypsy lad. His broad dark 
face and agile hands were 
intent on the stealing of her 
hickory nuts. 

She leaned out and, half 
laughing, shouted ‘Shoo! 
Shoo !"’ Then hid herself be- 
low the sill. 

There was a silence; then 
a stealthy rustling in the 
tree. 

She stirred and her foot 
touched the sleigh bells so 
that they jingled, sudden 


and loud. She peeped 
again. 
The gypsy lad stood 


nicely balanced on the very 
branch that swept her roof. 
He might have been seven- 
teen, a thin rogue with teeth 
that made snow between 
warm lips, black eyes that 
laughed; the face of a merry 
thief who has lived in the 
sun. His rags were gay, 
his bare brown feet folded 
themselves over the hickory 
limb. 


He waved a hand at 


pink shirt and atie. He Milly, smiling in her dormer 
oked sly and laughing, SHE CAME AS FAR AS SHE DARED, AND HE AS FAR AS HE DARED ALONG HIS BRANCH window. “¢ limb ye out 
ke a successful rogue. He rHEY LAUGHED THERE IN THE SUN LIKE A PAIR OF DOVES across t’ roof,’’ he coaxed 
ok Milly by the arm and her in a queer singsong 
inched it smartly. Long- " she fancied that she rec og- 
repressed malice gleamed in his eyes. ‘You gotter pop’ wore a blue frock, the bowl was yellow agai:.:+ her arm, the nized his voict ‘al I'll give to ye my two hands fu oO 
1ow, girlie; best not sling round too much sass!" sun shone on her gay sleek hair. nuts. Ye could never gather them down yourself. They 


Milly's apple blossoms wilted in her cheeks. She trembled 
back against her grandfather, whose eyes glared. Mehitable 
tottered into a chair and coughed, as though to excuse her- 
self. Heaven knows how he had frightened her out of her 
few feeble wits, but down there in the market town she had 
been married to Adam Foss. 


OSS moved from the woodshed to Mehitable’s bedroom. 
There was no more necessity to work for board and keep. 
le sat about chewing, spitting and picking his teeth. He 
ut on a mountainous load of flesh which filled out the creases 
1 his store suit. He gave commands to Milly with comic 
ordliness, easing the remembered smarts of her disdain. She 
lid his bidding with a toss of her head and a tilt of her chin 
intil, one day, seeing that she did not run in any haste to 
get him his tobacco, he reached out, caught her by the skirt 
nd, pulling her over to him, he slapped her heavily with his 
great thick hand so that her breath was clapped out of her 
n gasps. 
“T’ll learn you sass,’’ he said. 
Mehitable trembled down in her chair, twisting the corner 
f the red tablecloth in both her bony hands; helpless rage 
soured tears along Scar’s cheeks into his clean, white beard. 
ut Milly, straightening like a whip and flinging back her 
iir, laughed and beat her way out of the door like a crippled 
rd, 
Aiter that she was as wary of him as a cat. He would lie 
wait for her. Once, angry at her truancy of all day long in 
he woods, he hid for her behind the woodshed door. She 
ould be coming past him with a bowlful of scraps to feed 
er chickens. She came down step by swaying step; she 


She called her brood: ‘‘H-ere, chick, chick, chick!” 

He made a sidling step and sprang, the chickens squawked 
and flapped this way and that, but she dropped her bowl, ran 
through his fingers like water, scrambled over the fence and 
fled down among the trees. 

He heard her laughter. 

It became—this desperate game of hide-and-seek —the 
fearful excitement of Milly’s life. She was gamin enough to 
ta: ea zest in her terror of this brute, in her cunning, swift 
evasions of him. She was wind and water in his hands; out- 
doors there were the trees up which she could swarm like a 
monkey, and indoors there was the attic stair Adam, 
remembering the story of Pennypocker’s ungainly death, 
dared not attempt those shaking steps with his plunging 
weight. 
once safe, she would stand and laugh and sway with laughter 
and, to add vigor to her mockery, up there above him, she 
would jingle bells. 

Years before, when the attic first became her refuge, she 
had happened by a gaudy stumble upon this string of sleigh 
bells, a leather snake which chattered music at atouch. She 
would then run to and fro, dragging the belled leather at her 
heels and dancing out sweet, jagged, jangled tunes. Now 
she swung its music above Foss and made it the metallic 
voice of her disdain. 

After he had left the stairfoot, Milly stopped her jingling 
and went over to the little dormer window. She rested her 
elbow on the breast-high sill and cupped her chin in her 
hands, holding down against her hot cheeks the cool sleek 
hair. Its ends lay along the roof, and she was fain to admire 
their glitter on the faded boards. 


Milly’s feather feet barely touched the boards and,, 


grow clean up agin the sky 

She dropped her clumsy, down-heeled shoes, stripped off 
her faded cotton stockings, wriggled up through the window 
and balanced across the shingles on white feet. So she came 
as far as she dared, and he as far as he dared along his 
branch and filled her two pink hands. They laughed there in 
the sun like a pair of doves. 


eed cocked her head. “ Best get away,”’ she whispered; 
“they'll hear you down below, and my big, fat, new 
father has a stick he aches to use on something small.”’ 

The lad sparkled defiance, but, for all that, made an 
elastic get-away on soundless feet. His orange-tawny sash 
went like a flame down into the green woods. She saw, as he 
ran, that he wore earrings under his leaping hair. 

Before snow came the gypsies left their camp, moving 
south with the wise, haphazard birds. Twice before they 
left, the dark-faced boy climbed up by way of his hickory to 
Milly’s dormer window, where he ieft her, once a woven 
basket and once a string of hard red berries to hang like 
beads around her neck. He danced there on the shingles a 
gypsy dance, she shaking for him the music of her bells. 

The next day, in a flying cold wind, Foss set up a ladder 
and climbed, quaking in all his soft flesh, across the roof, 
where he nailed shut the attic window. 

It had an ill way of blowing open and filling the house 
with cold air. Until spring Milly’s peephole was glazed in 
dusty, frosty or snow-splotched panes, through which she 
could peer, shivering, at the wan world. 


Continued on Page 72) 
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ZIRS.STELLA M. ATWOOD, of California, 
‘ has a curious hobby. She loves to read 
va) long, dry public documents. She acmits, 
herself, that she has been that way ever 
since she was a girl. Anything new in 
print issued by the National Government 
at Washington or by her own state gov- 
ernment at Sacramento appeals to her as 
the latest novel appeals to many of you. 
No doubt she gets as much satisfaction 
out of the Congressional Record as the woman not endowed 
with her unusual liking gets out of this magazine. The com- 
ing out once in ten years of the Federal Census report is to 
Mrs. Atwood a literary event. She revels in statistics. But 
something big and humanitarian, something of wide national 
importance has come out of this delving in documents. Mrs. 
Atwood, not long ago, happened to read a government 
report setting forth the vast potential riches in the 
mineral and other resources, not yet exploited, on the 
lands still left to the North American Indians, particu- 
larly those of the Southwest. 

“‘My first thought on reading that,’’ Mrs. Atwood 
told me, “‘ was of the poor Indians. They will be robbed 
again, I said to myself, as soon as the politicians and 
the white-men land-grabbers fully wake up to what 
there is to get.” 

But Mrs. Atwood woke up first and, with her thought 
for the Indians, the lifelong habit of reading official 
reports began to bear fruit. She translated it into ac- 
tion. Being a member of the California State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and therefore of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the entire country, 
she looked to that organization for future protection 
of the Indians. Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 
the Federation, agreed with her that the cause was 
big enough to be worthy of the interest of all Amer- 
ican women; and so the Indian Welfare Committee of 
the General Federation was created, with Stella M. 
Atwood as chairman. 

It turned out to be an outstanding instance in 
American history of preparedness, of getting ready to 
meet any special emergency that might grow out of a 
general situation full of evil possibilities. 

The women were ready in this case before the 
emergency arose. Then it happened that the first 
need of the Indians for the help of the women grew 
out of the so-called Bursum Bill, the congressional 
enactment of which into law would have destroyed 
the Pueblo or village Indians of New Mexico by robbing 
them of their lands and their indispensable water rights for 
irrigation. The bill was passed by the Senate without de- 
bate on the assurance of Senator Bursum and Secretary 
Fall, of the Department of the Interior. 


Pity the Poor Indian 


T WAS understood to be an administration measure, de- 

signed merely for the purpose of straightening out some 
legal and technical difficulties in the matter of non-Indian 
ownership of land. Its real effect would have been to legalize 
by congressional action the robberies of lands from the 
Indians which had been made possible for generations by 
the indifference, neglect and stupidity of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and its agents. Also it would have made 
future invasions of the Pueblos much easier for the New 
Mexican politicians and their white friends and supporters 
who vote. The Indians cannot vote. 

More specifically the Bursum Bill would have removed 
jurisdiction over Indian land litigation from the United 
States courts to the local New Mexican courts. Colonel R. 
E. Twitchell, as special government counsel for the Pueblos, 
said in a brief filed last March: ‘Our local courts have yet 
to show, in my judgment, where an Indian has ever received 
a square deal.” In 1916 a government survey was made of 
the entire Pueblo region for the purpose of aiding the Govern- 
ment in defeating fraudulent claims against the Indians. 
This survey was not intended to show what lands rightfully 
belonged to the non-Indian claimants, but was merely for 
the purpose of indicating what their adverse claims were. 
But the Bursum Bill would have made of this survey prima 
facie evidence in support of such claims. Also the bill would 
have placed the Indians at the mercy of the state laws in the 
matter of getting their water for irrigation, without which 
their land is useless. This was a direct blow at the water 
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rights held by the Indians for centuries and con- 
firmed by the Government of the United States. 

Another thing that facilitated the rushing of 
the measure through the Senate was the fact 
that it was formally indorsed by Charles H. 
Burke, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—the 
head of the Governmeut's Indian Bureau—in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the Interior. 
It may be said parenthetically that the ultimate 
goal of the organized women and other friends of thé Indians, 
to which the killing of the Bursum Bill was merely the first 
approach, is a thorough overhauling of the Indian Bureau 
and its transformation from one of the worst things in the 
American Government into an agency adequate in both in- 
telligence and sympathy to the great task which has been 
mismanaged for nearly a century. 

The mobilization of women throughout the country for 
the first skirmish was an amazing thing. As soon as the real 
character of the anti-Pueblo measure was known, the pro- 
tests began to flood Washington from State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs and local organizations in communities a 
thousand and more miles away from the settlements of 
the Indians. And the result was the recalling of the bill to 
the Senate upon motion of Seriator Borah, before the House 
could take action on it. And then followed a hearing before 
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the Senate Committee on Public Lands, at which the women 
and other friends of the Indians and the Indians themselves 
had their first opportunity to appear officially and protest. 
That was all that was necessary. The bill died from the 
exposure of its own iniquity. 

A substitute measure was then introduced by Senator 
Lenroot, chairman of the Senate committee which had given 
the hearings. This had the approval of Francis C. Wilson, 
counsel for the Federation of Women’s Clubs. It was 
passed by the Senate, but did not reach the House in time for 
action before the final adjournment of Congress. It will come 
before the next Congress next December, when the women 
will renew their fight for its enactment. The substitute 
measure retains the jurisdiction over the land-title litigation 
within the United States courts. 

It also provides that before any suits shall be brought there 
shall be a preliminary investigation of title to lands within 
the Pueblo grants made by a board to consist of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Attorney-General and a third mem- 
ber to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

Under the provisions 
of the Lenroot substitute 
bill the Government wiil 
rightly assume the bur- 
den of reimbursing non- 
Indian claimants who 
may have to vacate, but 
who can prove good faith 
in their holding of land 
acquired in one way or 
another by their ances- 
tors, but which never 
passed with legal and 
moral right from the 
Pueblos. The fact that 
this property did get 
taken away from the 
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omen Saved the Pueblos 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


With a Painting by €.Irving (ouse, N.A. 


Pen Sketches by F. Sands Brunner 


Indians years ago was due to the negligence or connivance of 
the Government. Hence the recognition in the Lenrcot 
measure of the Government’s obligation to pay the cost of 
that negligence. The squatters who have been encroaching 
on the Indian lands in the past two decades without any right 
or title whatever will simply have to move off without com- 
pensation. Senator Lenroot’s comment on the new measure 
is that “‘it is a fair solution of the many complicated problems 
involved, and under it the rights of the Indians are fully 
protected, as well as the equitable rights of non-Indian claim- 
ants.’ 

Organized women of America never before won such a de- 
cisive victory in so short a time. But Mrs. Atwood and her 
associates were made to suffer insult and floods of abuse 
when they lined up for this first Indian skirmish of their own 
making at Washington. It was the first time in the ninety 
years of the Indian Bureau's existence that a great organiza- 
tion of women had ventured to look into its methods, and 
the bureau simply did not know how to behave in such a 
situation. 

“Knaves” was the epithet which Secretary Fall, who re- 
cently resigned from President Harding's cabinet, publicly 
applied to the women who exposed the injustice of the 
proposed Bursum law. ‘“‘Fools’’ was his publicly uttered 
name for the many thousands of other voting women who 
had been aroused to the point of demanding of their 
senators and representatives that the robbery of the 
Indians be prevented. Fall, Bursum and Burke, the 
Indian Commissioner, all agreed that the fuss was being 
made by a lot of emotional outsiders who knew noth- 
ing about tlie Indian situation. But it is worth while 
recording that the New Mexican State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Women’s Club of Santa Fé, 
capital of the state and the city nearest to the Pueblos, 
both coéperated with women elsewhere in the United 
States and unanimously passed resolutions denounc- 
ing the Bursum Bill. 


Some Friends of the Red-Men 


UST for good measure there may be thrown in among 

the two million club women of the “fools’’ and 
“‘knaves”’ classification many others—Senators Borah 
and Lenroot, for example; John Collier, a sare sort of 
white man who had lived among the Pueblo Indians 
for a long time without jumping to the conclusion that 
they should be “‘ Americanized’’ by the destruction of 
all vestiges of their own admirable civilization. Collier 
coéperated with Mrs. Atwood’s committee in saving 
the land of the Indians and is now engaged with them 
in formulating the plans for the future. 

And among the most conspicuous ‘‘knaves"’ and 
“‘fools’’ are a group of writers, poets and painters who 
have found in the great American Southwest— New 
Mexico and Arizona—all the color, tradition and 
romance needed for the inspiration of many genera- 
tions of artists. They, too, have joined the women in the 
cause of the Indians. 

Their very names mean much to everyone who knows the 
good literature of the day, or is familiar with the pictures in 
the great museums in America and abroad— Witter Bynner, 
Gerald Cassidy, Robert Henri, Alice Corbin, Zane Grey, 
Gustave Baumann, Ina Sizer Cassidy, Mary Austin, William 
P. Henderson, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, Sheldon Parsons, 
Vachel Lindsay, Maxfield Parrish, William Allen White, 
Mabel Sterne, John Sloan, Carlos Vierra, C. Grant La Farge, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Randall Davey, Elsie Clews Parsons, 
and many others of the same group. 

Distinctly not among the rank outsiders are the members 
of the New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs under the 
guidance of Miss Margaret McKittrick. And, most signifi- 
cant of all perhaps in the impressive list of forces rallied for 
the protection of the Indians against extermination, is the 
scientific group in the Smithsonian Institution and elsewhere, 
notably Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the Archzological Institute 
of America and director of the Museum of New Mexico, who 
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for thirty years has been studying the oldest civilization on 
iis continent, of which the Pueblo Indians of today are the 
living exponents. 

Of course, the Indians themselves protested. All of the 
twenty pueblos, or villages, joined in one of the most pathetic 
appeals ever sent to Congress. The chiefs went to Washing- 
ton themselves, despite the refusal of the Indian Bureau to 
permit their going, and carried with them the silver-headed 
canes which President Abraham Lincoln gave their fathers 
in 1863 as his personal token of the American Government's 
solemn agreement that their lands should never be dimin- 
ished. But of course the assumption of the Indian Bureau 
throughout the ninety years of its existence has been that the 
Indians are fools. 


Pueblos Not an Inferior Race 


ACH pueblo is an independent little republic in itself. 

There are differences among them in customs, traditions 
and language. The joint protest against the Bursum Bill was 
the first act in which all had participated in common since 
heir uprising in 1680, when the injustices and the interfer- 
ences of the land-grabbing Spaniards, similar to those of 
\mericans today, goaded them into revolution to prevent 
extermination. 

A revolution of the peaceful variety against the indiffer- 
ence and inefficiency of the Indian Bureau is now just as 
necessary, and the recently formed combination is powerful 
enough to bring it about. The artists and scientists can con- 
vince us that it is to the advantage of the whole country that 
this true and remarkable civilization and culture of the 
Southwest be preserved. The women of the General Feder- 
ation will see to it that Congress brings about the conditions 
under which it can be preserved. 
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First of all, it is necessary to shed the old notion 
of the United States Government and people that 
these Pueblo Indians of our Southwest country are 
of an inferior race. They are the only living ex- 
ponents today of the ancient civilizations of the 
Cliff Dwellers and the great peoples of Central and 
South America, the relics of whose arts and indus- 
tries all the museums of the world now seek for their 
collections. They have today a culture which was 
ages old before the tree from which the Puritans fashioned 
the keel of the Mayflower was a seedling in the forest; ages 
old before there was a Columbus to show his civilization the 
way to theirs. 

The American Government is now spending thousands of 
dollars annually to excavate, study and preserve the ruins of 
the villages occupied by the ancestors of these Pueblo Indians 
of today, who are still building and living in the same sort of 
communities, with the same customs, manners and tradi- 
tions their forefathers had centuries ago. But the policy of 
the same Government seemingly is to let extermination come 
to the living. This is a puzzling thing to the Indians, espe- 
cially to those who are sometimes employed by the govern- 
ment scientists and archzologists in the work of digging 
down to the memorials of the diggers’ own ancestors. 

If the delving for the records of the past is good, as it surely 
is, the neglect of the present living sequel to those same rec- 
ords is ridiculous, to say the least of it. An aged Indian of 
the pueblo at Taos put it to me this way: “‘ Your people come 
here and dig down into the cafions and the mesas to learn 
how my great-grandfathers worshiped God and raised their 
corn, aad how my great-grandmothers ground the corn and 
made the pottery, because you think it is beautiful and in- 
teresting. I raise corn, went God the same way. My wife 
grinds the corn and makes the same kind of pottery in the 
same way, but your people say we are no good. ry Aeter 
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INDIAN SYMBOLISM IS EXPRESSED IN THEIR CEREMONIES, AND HAS ITS 
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years from now the descendants of your people will 
come here, too, to dig up my bones to see how I am 
living now. If you leave us alone, our descendants 
also will be here a hundred years from now doing 
just what we do today, so it won't be necessary to 
dig any more.” 

Such philosophy as that expressed by the old In- 
dian at Taos has never entered into the minds of the 
long succession of politicians to whom the office of 

Indian commissioner has been given merely as a Federal job 
and as a reward for partisan campaign work. Whatever 
merit there may have been in -the law creating the Indian 
Bureau when it was enacted ninety years ago no longer exists. 
So far as the Pueblo Indians are concerned it was never ap- 
plicable, because the framers of the law in 1832 had in mind 
only the roaming Indians of the plains. 


No Sym pathetic U nderstanding 


T WAS sixteen years later that the United States con- 

quered Mexico and took over the lands in which the Pueblo 
Indians lived, but no adequate distinction was made then or 
ever has been made by American officials charged with the 
administration of Indian affairs between the wandering and 
formerly warring tribes and these agricultural and pastoral 
village dwellers of the Southwest. There never has been in 
the Government any sympathetic: understanding of the past 
traditions of these people, no appreciation of what is needed 
to save their culture from being crushed out by sordid and 
squalid outside influences; certainly no realization of the fact 
that there are in the still surviving portions of that cul- 
ture lessons and examples worth while for ourselves in art, 
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ROOT AND ALL ITS MEANING IN THE POWER AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD 











XXV 

E CERTAINLY has got rid of his 
clodhopper looks quick,”’ said Sheriff 
Charlie Fleming. “‘ Why, he'll be wear- 
ing a number seven boot 4f he stays in 
this great city long.” 

Albert Junkins, county auditor, fin- 
ished filing and docketing a bill against 
the county before answerinz. ‘‘ You 
mean young McConkey?” he asked. “Well, he has 
changed in his ways and looks since the captain brought 
him to town. He was a clodhopper to look at, wasn’t 
he? But from what I can see, he’s an efficient deputy.” 

“Nice thing for the captain,” said Joe Zentz, the 
county treasurer. ‘Fillmore likes a change of work 
pretty often. It would gravel him like the devil to write up 
ill the records of the clerk's office , now that they begin to fill 
3o many books Proy ick nce ce rtainly is good to the she rifi, 
with all this litigation, and his fees piling up—and poor Freem 
McConkey has to buck off the straw of the sheriff's machine 
there | Nice little job he 


in those books in the clerk's office. 
but he’ll earn all his money, just 


got with his nice little wife, 
Folks have quit asking what Winnie saw in him. 














the same. 
Darned if he ain't getting to be a sort of six-foot dude—and 
conversation! He’s got anyone else in this courthouse 
skinned when it comes to that. Makes me feel plumb illiter- 
ate. Where he got all that stuff is a mystery.”’ 

The county crowd—some people called it the ring—con- 
sisted of the five offices on the ground floor of the court- 
house—the treasurer, the auditor, the clerk of the courts, the 
recorder of deeds, Rudolph Meyer, conceded to the Ger- 
mans, and the sheriff, together with their deputies and 
clerks. The county superintendent of schools was also a mem- 
ber, but having no functions more important than the wel- 
fare of the children, ranked, of course, distinctly below the 
rest, and had his office on the top floor back of the court 
room, where it was frequently used as a jury room when 
court was in session. The state senator and the member of 
the lower house were also counted in, but were not in resi- 
dence. What may be called the Big Five had the advantage 
of being always at home. The reader may observe that Fre- 
mont McConkey had done much in the way of fitting him- 
self into his niche. They were already expressing surprise at 
his progress in throwing off his clodhopperishness. 


5 % IEY little knew what took place in his soul. As a matter 
of fact, while he wrote page after page of records in the 
big books of the clerk’s office and spent many days behind his 
desk in the court room, the calluses on his soul which had 
been made by his tong life on the farm still remained. For 
one thing, he was :\lways conscious ofa little feeling of guilt, 
as if he were shirking a duty. When he rose long after sun- 
rise he had this sensation of guilt. He should have been in 
the field long since! 

He seemed to himself an outsider, even while he was giving 
Captain Ashe so much gratification through his efficiency as 
an official. The lawyers liked him. The judges were fond 
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of him. The public came to depend upon him for service in 
the office. He was irritated at himself, because he felt that h« 
was playing a false part, and that was not his work 

As a matter of truth, he was still seeking impressions for 
things he expected to write, and was disappointed because he 
found so little of the materials which those writers would 
have utilized whose works he had read. He had given up 
writing, as it seemed to him, forever. His stories, which 
Winifred had been so sure would make them able to go to that 
South Sea island and live a life of uninterrupted dalliance, 
had come back to him in due course of mail. He saw now 
that they were not like other men’s stories. It was a dark 
period for Fremont. 

After a yea. or so of this, Fremont began to think that he 
must be at fault in his relations with Winifred, since she was 
not giving forth the exaltation of inspiration which he had 
felt when she went to see him as he plowed in the fiéld. But 
Winifred seemed content for him to be deputy clerk of the 
court, and began to talk of their life in Monterey as if it were 
to be a permanent thing. 

Captain Ashe was sure that he himself was a most capable 
politician. He was hand and glove with Raws Upright now, 
and Raws Upright was cheek by jowl with the board of 
supervisors and with county as well as railway contracts. 
The captain was sure that if he were to take complete con- 
trol of the organization, as he hinted to Fremont that he 
might, he would not make some of the cracks that Raws was 
always uttering—like what he said to the two Boston men 
about the house and barn, or to Paul Holbrook’ about the 
bridge contract. 

Fremont had heard this latest of Mr. Upright’s bon mots. 
There had been a bridgt contract to be let, crossing Plum 
Creek in the south part of the county. Paul Holbrook was 
now a member of a citizens’ committee, consisting of sore- 
heads, as Captain Ashe said, and trouble makers and moss- 
backs, and was the legal adviser of this committee. This 
explains the coolness between him and Fremont McConkey. 
Paul had his eye on the Plum Creek bridge project as a 
source of what we have learned to call graft going to Roswell 
Upright. It had been whispered about that when this con- 
tract was awarded, if everything were not regular, Paul was 
going into court and ask for an injunction in the public 
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interest. Young Holbrook was out of town for a few 
days, during which time the board of supervisors let 
the contract for the Plum Creek bridge. When he re- 
turned he spoke to several people about his intentions 
in the way of court proceedings. One day Fremont and 
Mr. Upright were exchanging a few words of chat on 
the courthouse steps, when Paul Holbrook passed. 
“Hello, Paul,” said Raws. 
“‘Good morning, Mr. Upright,”’ replied Holbrook. 
“May I have a word with you?” asked Upright. 
“‘Certainly,’”’ said Paul, shrinking, as a young man 
well might who scented combat with the great man of 
the county’s politics in the presence of a gathering 
group of citizens. 
“‘T take notice,”’ said Raws, in his most dignified manner, 
“that you are interested in public affairs—in county con 


tracts. Now I like that, sir. Too many of our smart young 
men especially them that’s been to college an’ be long to 
influential families like you, jest simply ignore politics an 
public matters. I’m glad you ain't like that Now about 


this Plum Creek bridge contract—I understand you're 


interested in that?”’ 


_ “Tam sir,” said Paul, blushing under | pright’s dominat 
ing and patronizing mannet But not selfishly, as I believe 
you are,” 

ss: OUNG man,” said Raws, “when I ain't interested self- 


ishly I ain’t interested at all. I understand that you're 
thinking of getting out an injunction ag’inst the buildin’ of 
the Plum Creek bridge.”’ 

“If I am correctly informed as to the deal,”’ said Paul, 
“‘T shall go into court with it.” 

“‘Good distinction you make there,” said Upright. “Ii 
you're correctly informed. Always be sure of your facts, and 
you'll succeed as a lawyer. I'm ready to help you with the 
facts, because I’m interested in you. I like you. Do you 
know I got a written contract for buildin’ that bridge?”’ 

Paul looked puzzled. He had learned nothing of the writ 
ten contract, and being an inexperienced lawyer, he was try- 
ing to fathom Mr. Upright’s purpose in mentioning it to him 

“IT have not read the contract,"’ said he at last, “‘and it 
won't make any difference anyhow. I shall ask for the 
injunction just the same.” 

‘Glad to see you firm in your views,’’ said Mr. Upright, 
still apparently solicitous that Paul should not make any 
legal error. ‘‘Well, did you know that I’ve got my pay 
a’ready from the county for buildin’ the bridge? I have 
you know. Now go ahead and injunct all you please. I never 
meant to build the bridge anyway !”’ 

“Now that,’’ said the captain in confidence to Fremont 
‘“‘was a fool thing to say, right out the way he said it, even i! 
he is darned strong with the voters and the banks where the 
bonds are handled and the money deposited. If I were in his 
place ——”’ 

The captain clearly harbored the notion that he might be 
called upon to take Raws’ place. As for Fremont, it is only 
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fair to say for him that he never took Mr. Upright’s remark 
except in the light of a joke. 

Fremont was at this time overwhelmed with his accumu- 
lation of work. It became such a burden that, after tearful 
protests on the part of Winifred, who felt that it would be 
indelicate for her to go with him to sit by his side as she 
would formerly have done, he adopted the practice of going 
back to his office and working at night. He heard a step in 
the hall one night, and a tap at his door. He was greatly sur- 
prised on opening it to see standing there Mr. J. Buckner 
Gowdy, the great land magnate of the county. Mr. Gowdy 
stepped in and walked over to the book in which Fremont 
had been writing. ‘Much to do here?” asked Mr. Gowdy. 

“It keeps me out of mischief,’’ admitted Fremont. 

‘Too much, then,” said Mr. Gowdy judicially. ‘Far too 
much for any man, if it really does that. Slavery! Why don’t 
you get another deputy in here?” 

‘The board of supervisors,”’ said Fremont, ‘‘has not pro- 
vided for any more assistance.” 

“They could do that,’’ said Mr. Gowdy, “out of some 
Plum Creek bridge saving. But saving, of course, isn’t the 
irgument. I can read the records you are writing up, but a 
enius like you can’t be « xpec ted to write well enough to fit 

for the care of these illuminated missals—penmanship 
| mean. I’ve heard that that Thorkelson boy, whatever his 
name is—your old pupil in the Vandemark district —is a fine 
scribe—the fiddler, you know.” 

Fremont knew. Mr. Gowdy referred to Owen Lovejoy 
Gowdy, his own illegitimate son by Rowena Fewkes, wedded 
with her infant in her arms to Magnus Thorkelson, that 
solid Norwegian citizen who had so long ago sought Mr. 
Gowdy’s life with his shotgun in his hands—old history. 
It was the first time, as far as Fremont had heard, that the 
father had ever mentioned the son. 

“He's a fine penman,” said Fremont. 

“Could you handle him if he was in here?” asked Mr. 
Gowdy. 

“‘T don’t know of anyone I'd rather have.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gowdy, “you're pretty strong with the 
captain, and if the thing is brought up you might say a good 
word for him.” 


a 





THE FACT THAT THE TRAGEDY 
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“*T shall be glad to,”’ said Fremont. ‘‘ We certainly do need 
him or someone. I am snowed under with work.”’ 

“Well, tell him that too,”’ urged Mr. Gowdy. ‘Tell him 
you can’t do the work. I think it can be managed—if we 
keep our own counsels and do a little work.” 

Anyhow, Owen came into the office. He was given the 
immense salary of seventy dollars a month; and Fremont, 
that the difference between his own stipend and that of his 
inferior might be adequate, was advanced to a thousand 
dollars a year. 

He celebrated his good fortune by buying at once a horse 
and a covered buggy. Luxury at last! 

XXVI 

N THE society in which Fremont had been born and 

reared, an increase in the family was a matter turned over 
to the women, save for the intrusion of the family doctor. 
[he father’s functions were confined to the task of seeing 
that the proper functionaries were in attendance. 

In the case of Fremont and Winifred these functionaries 
were Fremont’s mother, who was now the principal coun- 
selor and adviser of Winifred, and still more of Catherine, 
and Doctor Bliven, who took the whole matter in a spirit so 
casual and matter-of-fact that doubts sometin 
minds of Winifred and Fremont as to his fitness for his office 
Catherine was quite sure that he did not take the crisis with 
sufficient seriousness. 

But after an eternity of waiting the doctor came in, acting 
exactly as if nobody were in pain or danger, laughed in his 
ordinary manner and, after joking with Winifred and doing 
the regular things, went away. Later, when he came back, 
the house buzzed with agitation. Catherine came and went 
like a shadow. Fremont, outside the door, heard her voice 
and May’s in hushed, hurried tones. Finally Doctor Bliven 
laughed a little and remarked: “It’s a girl!” 

XXVII 
K MCGILL, editor of the Monterey Journal, went 
hurriedly into the office of the clerk of the courts and 
looked about as if searching for someone. Owen Gowdy 
was writing in a huge book. N. V. Creede stood outside the 


1es arose in the 


high counter idly watching Captain Ashe, who was going in 
and out of the big vault, occasionally coming out with papers. 
Fremont emerged from a back office with a pen over his ear. 
Mr. McGill followed him when he returned, and closed the 
door after him. 

“T want you to write mea piece,’’ said Dick. ‘‘ We've got 
to go after this new Farmers’ Alliance movement. It’s a lot 
like the old Anti-Monopoly move, but stronger. They’re 
building a coéperative elevator at Ploverdale, and the old- 
line elevators will be put to a lot of trouble to kill 'em off. 
Your old friend Magnus Thorkelson is president of it. Can't 
you do something with him through his stepson out here in 
the front office ?”’ , 

““No,”’ said Fremont. ‘‘He didn’t ask for the place for 
Owen, and nobody can move him if he gets his Norwegian 
head set and thinks he’s right. What do you care about the 
elevator matter anyhow?” 

Nothing,”’ replied Dick. ‘‘Only if you give ’em an inch 
they'll take an ell, and what'll become of the party manage 
ment? I agree with Judge Hubbard. Hear what he said last 
state convention, when he and his group of managers had 
selected all the nominees but that of state superintendent of 
schools? Joe Blythe said: ‘Well, if none of us has a man for 
that place, why not let the dear people nominate the stat: 
superintendent?’ ‘No, by George!’ said Hubbard Let 
‘em get started once nominating the people’s choices, an 
nobody knows where it'll end. Let ‘em have the state 
superintendent, and one of these days they'll take the gover- 
nor and even the supreme judges away from us railroad men. 
No, we must find a good man for state superintendent, and 
give him to the people.’ An’ they did.” 

““What do you want me to write?’’ Fremont asked. 

“‘Give me some verses for the front page of the next 
issue,” said he. ‘‘ We'll sign ’em ‘Granger Bard,’ and you 
can make it the protest of one of the unorganized farmers 
against the would-be leaders of the farmers’ revolt. Will you 
do it or not?”’ 

“T’ll try,” said Fremont. “And if the muse won’t mew 
I'll give you a prose fantasia or something.”’ 


(Continued on Page 4o) 





OCCURRED IN A PART OF THE COUNTY NEAR THE BUSHYAGER NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF SINISTER IMPORT. THE ANTI-HORSE-THIEF ASSOCIATION MET AND 


SEEMED 
CONSIDERED 
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C fwelve Tests of (gharacter 





VE of our most venerated and far- 

seeing citizens recently remarked 

that in his eighty years of active 
life associated with some of the most 
stirring events in the commonwealth, he 
had never seen such an orgy of lawless- 
ness as that through which we are living 
now. Startled into thoughtfulness by 
this assertion, I made some interesting 
discoveries: that I could not recall ever 
having preached a sermon on obedience; 
that I could not recall ever having heard a sermon on 
obedience; that, when I searched volume after volume of 
modern addresses and sermons, I did not run upon any that 
dealt with respect for and obedience toauthority. There were 
plenty on freedom, on the emancipation of the individual, on 
the outgrowing of old restraints, but few, if any, upon the 
necessity and glory of being mastered by what rightfully 
masters us. The impression began to sink in that our orgy 
of lawlessness is not an accident, nor merely a postwar psy- 
chological reaction, but that it is the natural fruitage of deep- 
rooted tendencies in our thinking which have affected alike 
yur religion and our law. 

That lawlessness is rampant needs no long demonstration. 
Consider the fact that in the United States in the last 
thirty-five years we have lynched over three thousand people, 
shooting them, hanging them, burning them, and sometimes 
distributing pieces of their charred bones for souvenirs. If one 
wishes to get the full effect of that fact let him not take it 
sitting comfortably in a peaceable suburban home; let him 
imagine himself in Tokio giving good Christian admonition 
to a liberal Japanese about the cruel mistakes of Japan in 
Korea. When this admirable advice has been delivered, the 
Japanese, with inimitable courtesy, has his answer ready. 
‘You are entirely right,”’ he says. ‘‘ We all have lamentable 
mistakes to regret. By the way, I have forgotten how many 
people you lynched in your own Christian country last year.” 
What shall we say? We should like to fall back upon the 

ume excuse that lynching is swift vengeance for one un- 
peakable crime, but the fact is that scores of people are 
being lynched who are not even suspected of that special 
niquity. We should like to plead the difficulty of dealing 
with the color line in this country, but the fact is that we are 
ynching on the average thirty-five white people every year. 
here is no excuse. Lynching is cruel, uncivilized lawlessness. 








R CONSIDER our criminal record. In 1916—it was not 

an unusual year—Chicago with its two millionsand a half 
of inhabitants had twenty more murders than the whole of 
Great Britain and Wales with their thirty-eight million 
people, and in the same year the city of New York had 
exactly six times as many culpable homicides as the city of 
London, In the United States in 1916 there were 8372 
culpable homicides and 115 executions; in 1917, 7803 
culpable homicides and 85 executions; in 1918, 7667 culpa- 
ble homicides and, once more, 85 executions. 

We have heard a great deal about the breakdown of the 
church, but no breakdown so threatens the foundations of 
social order today as the collapse of our 
law. Ex-President Taft is of a judicial and 
cautious mind, yet even he uses this strong 
and urgent language: “‘It is not too much 
to say that the administration of 
criminal law in this country is a 
disgrace to our civilization, and 
that the prevalence of crime and 
fraud, which here is greatly in 
excess of that in European 
countries, is due largely to the 
failure of the law and its admin- 
istration to bring criminals to 
justice,” 

The movies, our most pop- 
ular recreation, are a weather 
vane to show which way the 
wind is blowing in the thinking 
of our people, and, so far as lawlessness is con- 
cerned, the direction is obvious. The representa- 
tives of the law are habitually at a disadvantage 
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By 
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on the screen. The judge, the detective, the police- 
man come off badly in the plot, and the mere hus- 
band is often in ill repute with the audience. But 
ah! The attractive murderers, the high-minded 
robbers, the noble crooks, the gracious courtesans! 
The church is often accused of sentimentality. 
After watching the cinema, however, one suspects 
that in this regard it is fairly safe to risk the church. 
It is clear, however, that outside the church we are 
having a veritable debauch of public sentimentality 
expressing itself in silly exaltation of crime. 


II 


N THE United States today probably the most 

obvious lawlessness with which we deal is the 
breaking of the Eighteenth Amendment and its 
enacting laws. If someone insists that the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment was not wise the 
answer may be assent. One may hate the liquor 
traffic and desire its obliteration, and yet may feel 
sure that had we gone on for a decade more with 
our local-option campaigns and their associated 
programs of education we should have been further 
on toward real temperance and ultimate prohibition 
than we are now. 


Nevertheless the attempt summarily to put down the 
liquor traffic at one stroke is on our statute books. It ts the 
law, and no man can convincingly maintain that the ma- 


jority of the people did not want it there. To say that is to 
vest our senators and representatives with ideal virtues 
quite beyond their just desert. It involves picturing them as 
men of such valiant and sacrificial devotion to total absti- 
nence that in the face of a popular majority, at the risk of 
losing their seats, they insisted, out of their own impatient 
idealism, on passing the prohibitory laws and keeping them 
on the books against all protests. One who believes that 
must have the innocence of an infant. The truth is that 
many votes were cast for prohibition, not because our sen- 
ators and representatives believed in it themselves, but 
because they well knew that a majority of the people did. 

It is undoubtedly justifiable at times to break the law. 
My grandfather broke one—the Fugitive Slave Law. He 
deliberately transgressed a Federal enactment which made it 
illegal to assist an escaping slave to liberty. On stormy 
nights, aroused by a signal on the windowpane, he would 
rise and go out to row boatloads of flee- 
ing slaves across the Niagara River into 
Canada. He conscientiously broke a 
Federal law because he thought that 
he ought to obey God rather than men. 

Does anyone maintain, however, 
that bootlegging represents any such 
self-denying devotion to Christian prin- 
ciples, that folk are drinking hooch as 
a sacrificial libation to their high ideals? 
Recently I saw a man breaking the law. 
He was proclaiming aloud his right to 
personal liberty. He had had so much 
of it that he was not lucid and logical 
in his argument, but it was obvious 
that he was endeavoring to 
cloak transgression of law 
under the sacred right to 
personal freedom. One who 
watched him, however, 
labored under the strong 





suspicion that he broke the law, not really for conscience 
sake but for appetite’s sake! 

It is one thing to put God above law. Once in a great 
while that may be solemnly, sacrificially necessary. But 
to put appetite for hard liquor above law is another mat- 
ter. And the shame of the present situation is that the 
law is not being chiefly outraged by poor people; it is 
not they who are supporting half the population of the 
West Indies. Our lawlessness is mainly the work of 
men of means, prestige and influence, who ought to know 
better. 

The following is suggested as a necessary item in the 
loyalty of a good citizen just now: 

I hate the liquor traffic and all the damnation 
afl that it brings on human life; I recognize the right 
SF of the Government, when the majority so wills, to 
put down the liquor traffic, as it would a con- 
tagious disease, even though that involves the 
right to invade my home and take my child to an 
isolation hospital; I claim the right to agitate for 
the law’s rephrasing and amendment, where I 
think it needs it, that it may be more reasonable 
and enforceable; but in the meantime I will keep 


the law. UI 


S TO the sources from which our personal 
lawlessness springs, one of them is ob- 
viously to be found in the breakdown of 
authority in the state and the rise of a ram- 
pant and selfish individualism. Indeed this 
excessive individualism has often been taken 
as the sign manual of a true American. Mr. 
John Graham Brooks tells of a dairyman in 
New Hampshire who, irritated by the strict 
requirements of cleanliness on which the 
state milk inspector insisted, broke out in 
righteous indignation. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, “I 
have read a good deal in the agricultural 
paper about this foolishness; but I am an 
American, and I propose to stay on bein’ an American.”” A 
very popular idea of 100 per cent American‘sm is involved 


in such a claim that one must have individual liberty to sell 
the public milk just as unclean as one feels like selling it 
Unless Americanism, however, can be made to mean less in- 
dividual liberty and more social obligation, the republic is 
headed in for perilous times. 

Across the front of the courthouse in Worcester, Massa 
chusetts, runs in great letters the inscription: ‘‘Obedience 
to Law is Liberty.”’ That truth is the foundation of the 


democratic experiment. Long ago our fathers dared to 
believe in and to undertake a great venture of faith—no 
greater idea ever dawned on the political consciousness of 
the race—that not the king but the whole body of the people 
should make the laws, which then the whole body of the 
people gladly would obey. That idea, not a wild and way- 
ward individualism, is the true basis of democracy, and the 
success of it demands loyalty, self-denying devotion and 
obedience. There is no magic by which the democratic exper- 
iment can be saved if mad insistence on individual liberty 
continues to crowd out sober recognition of social obligation. 


[' THE readers of this article were likely to be economically 
rebellious against the present social system, tempted to 
Bolshevism as a philosophy and to physical violence as a 
method, warnings about the futility of TNT as an agency 
for social betterment might be in order. But since most of 
us, so far from being red, are not even pink, we need to 
recognize that lawlessness is not simply a matter of physical 
violence. When lawlessness emerges in connection with a 
strike, rising at times to the dimensions of a massacre, we 
are shocked. The outrage is visible, violent, murderous. 
Yet it is worth our while to listen to the excuse which the 
perpetrators of such lawless deeds offer, even if we do not 
easily sympathize with it. ‘‘ Millions ef us,"’ they say, “have 
nothing to fight with except our fists. Our own combined 
physical force is the only weapon we possess. The men 
above us do not need to fight with their fists because they 
have so many other instruments of warfare — money, influence, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HERE are half a dozen ocean liners crossing the Atlantic now- 

adays that are inhumanly vast. They have no personalities, 

as ships should have. They are like islands, like mammoth 
hotels, like huge apartment houses, like teeming manufacturing 
plants. They provide too many comforts and conveniences; they 
drench you with service and anticipate your wants until you are re- 
duced toa nonentity. If you sail on them in good weather, you might 
as well be on a landlocked pond; if you bump into raging storms, you 
can’t feel a little bit like a hero at the end of the voyage, as no one who 
takes half a glance at the ship from the pier will believe that green seas 
or ninety-mile hurricanes made the slightest impression upon such 
vastness. 

Everyone shrinks from the admission of seasickness on these mon- 
sters. It would be a confession of profound inferiority. Sometimes 
they carry on a single voyage more than forty-five hundred souls, 
passengers and crew. The crew alone would populate a thriving vil- 
lage. Unless there is a pretty full passenger list, they must be run at a 
loss. They burn lakes of oil or mountains of coal in one crossing. They 
must be run at high speed, as even a few hours’ delay eats up thousands 
of dollars. A few extra meals to the thousands on board might con- 
sume the difference between profit and loss. 

The high cost of everything will probably make it impossible ever 
to build such great ships again. They will vanish from the oceans, 
and vessels of half their size will take their place, then airplanes and 
transatlantic blimps. 

It is curious to observe how personalities are engulfed on these 
leviathans, how the great celebrities ashore are reduced to compara- 
tive nobodies, whether they occupy one or fourteen cabins, travel with 
a retinue of personal servants or submerge themselves nine decks 
down in an inside cubicle. A royalty, the president of a republic, the 
most famous of opera singers, the richest man or woman in the world, 
would have to announce themselves with jumping electric signs on 
every deck in order to attract attention. Even the best-known trio 
on two hemispheres, Pickford, Chaplin and Fairbanks, fade into 
obscurity after the second day out. A two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
pearl necklace excites scarcely more interest than a glass-bead bracelet. 
lhe women aboard dress and eat, eat and dress; but, miraculously 
enough, they don’t seem in the least impressed by one another’s 
clothes. The fabulously wealthy, the ultra-fashionables, the most 
highly cultured snobs dress down to the crowd; the nobodies dress up 
to meet them —result, a dead level. As for the men, when they are all 
dolled up for dinner they are as alike as an assemblage of head wait- 
ers and almost as smug and self-conscious. 


Pickled by Bigness 


N THE last of these big ships I crossed on, I checked off on the 

passenger list some forty-odd notables who could get on the front 

page of a New York newspaper by losing a dog or slipping on a banana 

peel, yet I failed to have one of this distinguished throng pointed out 
to me during the six days I lived aboard with them. 

On these biggest ships the idea of bigness seeps through you and 
sort of pickles you. You are reduced to atomic dimensions. Go down 
into the engine room, and you feel as Gulliver did in Brobdingnag. 
Your first personal pronoun is missing, and it never could have been 
of any interest to any one. If you told the little page in buttons how 
rich you were or how thousands roared your name to the skies when 
you stood upon the rostrum, he’d stare at you blankly. If you gave 
him a swanking big tip, he’d look just as blank. If you picked ott 
the man or woman in the next deck chair to impress with your im- 
portance, you'd probably learn that he or she was the lion and that 
you were just a poor little field mouse in the jungle. 
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Politicians and others who get swollen ideas at home of their 
worth and greatness should go to sea in big ships to reduce their ego. 
They should add to this a course of reading in English, French and 
Italian newspapers, whose editors still omit the forty-eight states 
from their maps of the world. 

But the time will soon be up for a sea course in modesty. The big- 
ness of ships, like the bigness of many other things in the world, is 
proving a greater handicap than an advantage. Singularly enough, 
three of the five greatest of all ships were German-built, though now 
they are British or American owned. The Hohenzollerns set out to 
beat the world at bigness and won catastrophe. Rockefeller became 
the richest man in the world and found he had to give away a billion 
dollars to retain the semblance of a human being. He had to toil 
harder at giving away that billion than he did in making it. Henry 
Ford, who succeeds to the Rockefeller glamour of wealth, will pres- 
ently face the same enormous task of shucking off his surplus millions 
or billions. 


0A World (ourt and World Peace 


A ERICAN bigness has become our gravest problem and embar- 
rassment, both at home and abroad. We didn’t get the true 
focus of this until the World War came. We had fallen into the habit 
of bigness-worship before the war, but we didn’t realize what it meant. 
Then we went in, the entire nation joined in a characteristic American 
bigness spree, and we were soon smothered and stuffed with bigness. 
The morning after brought the inevitable revulsion, and we have been 
struggling ever since to get our head down to fit our hat. 

We gloated in the new supremacy of the dollar and in our world 
power, until we woke up to the fact that we didn’t know just what 
to do with these vast new toys. We had won a new respect in the 
world, but we had also won new hatreds and jealousies. It was lots 
more comfortable to be ignored and laughed at as wild men and 
spendthrifts. 

We played a big part in winning the war, and then tried a bigger 
part in adjusting the peace. The brother and sister nations yielded 
to Mr. Wilson the principal talking part, but withheld the votes. 
They allowed us to suggest and plan a league of nations, and then 
offered a red-hot stove instead of an armchair for us to sit on. This 
gave the isolators their chance; but they overplayed their hand, as 
Mr. Harding soon realized after two years in the White House. We've 
simply got to join up in a World Court, for both selfish and unselfish 
reasons. We've got to face the absolute necessity of helping Russia 
on her feet again, no matter how terrible the mistakes and blunders 
of the phrenetic little group that controls her government. Every day 
in every way we are being drawn closer and closer into the inter- 
weaving of international civilization. The Mississippi Valley and the 
Rocky Mountains will feel the shock of the next war in Europe just as 
instantly and acutely as the Atlantic seaboard. 

The twenty-seven-hour flight of an airplane across this continent 
should tell something to the minds of the most rabid isolators, who are 
still parroting the warnings of George Washington against foreign 
entanglements. The venerable and unchanging Senator Lodge will 
probably live to see transatlantic travel reduced to a ten-hour flight. 
The remotest Eskimo will soon be able to talk to the Grand Lama of 
Tibet over the radiophone. All boundaries are down except as imag- 
inary lines. 

From three to four hundred thousand Americans travel back and 
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forth to Europe in a twelvemonth. This number will increase by the \ 
tens of thousands each year. Last spring I stood for a quarter of an th, 
hour at an intersection of streets in the ancient city of Florence, Italy, Y 
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The Valiant Two Per (sent 


eA Summary of the Deeds and Plans of the National League of Women Voters 


a: 


HREE hundred women sit in the audi 

torium of the First Methodist Church of 

Des Moines during a gray week in April. 
They are gathered from all parts of the coun- 
try—from Florida, from Oregon, from Virginia, 
from Maine. Morning, afternoon and night 
session they sit through, while delegate after 
delegate, limited to a bare three or five minutes, 
gets up and gives a technical report concerning 
finances, organization, legislation. Spectators 
in the galleries come and go. To the disinter- 
ested onlooker the proceedings are dull, yet it 
is plainly evident from the applause and the 
stirrings of the audience and the enthusiasm of 
the speakers that these conferences are thrilling 
indeed to the hundreds of women who find 
enough of vital interest in them to forgo every- 
thing in their homes for a solid week—and for 
the executives, two weeks of hard work and 
lengthy meetings. 

These are the sessions of the League of 
Women Voters in annual convention in ‘Des 
Moines—sessions which have to do with good 
government, with efficiency in government, 
with good citizenship. Women are telling their 
experiences with their ward and precinct men, 
with the direct primary, with the county board, 
with their state legislatures. To what end? 
That they may worthily and conscientiously 
exercise their ballot as worthy and good citizens. 
What is there in it for them? Not a penny. 
Nothing but the comfort to their conscience 
that they are faithfully performing, to the best 
of their ability, the duties of citizenship. 


What the Women’s “Cause” Means 


AN men point to any similar organization of 

their own with the influence, the accom 
plishment, the political character of this one, out 
of which there is no selfish gain for themselves 
as individuals? The deleg 
conventions are all rather self-interested parties. 
The delegates to most political or industrial 
bodies are men interested in these matters 
primarily because these interests are tied up 
with their business success or failure. In the 
last analysis “ there’s something in it’ for them. 
There's nothing in it for these women. No 
penny of private award, no hope of political 
compensation. 

These are women making themselves more 
and more perfect instruments for the exercise 
of the right of citizenship, for which some of 
them and many of their mothers fought. Many 
of them are women who worked hard for the 
suffrage. When it came, some of them thought 
they had no longer a “Cause”’ to fight for. But 
after the first strangely empty moments follow- 
ing victory, they found the “Cause”’ right at 
hand. And their cause was good and efficient 
government. 

Now there is nothing in good government as 
4 Cause to get into an emotional state about. 
here are no high emotional moments in effi- 
ciently looking after the ward interests of your 


rates to oul politica al 


ELIZABETH BREUER 


ise of good government there 
are no great moments of haranguing excited 
multitudes—no parades, no applause, no 
bunting, no going to jail for the cause. Here 
are admittedly the representatives of the most 
intelligent of our women citizens, the most 
leisured as well, and their interest is in politics. 
During the whole week's sessions, there was not 
one word uttered by any of these women about 
a public office for themselves or for any other 
woman—save when some women, moved by 
the Supreme Court's adverse decision against a 
minimum wage, in private conversation urged 
the placing of a woman on the Supreme Court 
bench to safeguard some of the humanitarian 
legislation women are seeking. The tasks these, 
the most able women in the country, projected 
for themselves were the drudgeries of citizen- 
ship—stirring up interest: in your district’s 
political machine; seeing what sort of man you 
sent to the national conventions; watching the 
party platforms; getting county nurses; sup- 
porting the thousand-and-one bills that spell 
honest government; ferreting out and fighting 
those that were a menace to the interests of a 
happy, wholesome community. 

These women were demonstrating the prin- 
ciple of intelligent democracy. A phenomenon 
such as this gathering of the League of Women 
Voters is rare in this country. It is probably 
not possible in any other. 

“These are good women. They are honest. 
They do the practical things. They do not 
‘resolute’; they act. They are building the 
cellar walls of our national life instead of putting 
posters on the hoardings,”’ said Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who has spent her life working with 
women’s organizations of one sort and another. 
e the rare people who get things done 
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These are the ry hers 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
legislative k Peter hey have acted, 
none at all 


The Legislative ‘Record 
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“HERE has been a good deal of criticism of 
| women’s organizations and activities since 
women got the vote. Many friends and foes alike 
of women say: “‘ What have they done, now that 
they’ve got the vote? Nothing worth while.”’ 
Well, To begin with, here and there 
the country over there are women in the state 
legislatures and more are coming. We are so 
used to the idea of women in legislatures that 
they no longer get the big newspaper headlines. 
We are even forecasting the possibility of this 
or that woman for the Senate, possibly for the 
Supreme Court. Where have women in three 
years of political life done more? 

What has been the legislative record of the 
women’s organizations? What has been the 
legislative record of the League of Women 
Voters, only three years old, just growing out of 
its babyhood? In 1922, with the help of the 


let’s see: 


joint legislative committee of women’s organi- 
zations, it was responsible for this national 
legislation: The Cable Bill for Independent 
Citizenship for Women, which incidentally 
other countries want as a model for similar 
legislation; the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Bill, the Federal Packers Bill, the Filled Milk 
Bill, the Reclassification of Federal Civil Serv- 
ice, which gives equal pay for equal work to 
women for the first time. The League has 
backed the Coal Commission Investigation, 
the Interdepartmental Hygiene Board, and for 
the coming year the League has pledged the 
resources of its powerful organization to the 
ratification of the World Court and to a Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. It will work on the 
Appropriations bills for the War, Navy, Com- 
merce and Labor Departments, for ‘peace 
resolutions,’ the Fess Physical and Vocational 
Education bills, the Social Hygiene bills and 
uniform marriage and divorce bills. “If the 
League did nothing but work against proposed 
legislation which is full of menace to less fortu- 
nate women, its creation would be justified,”’ 
said an astute political observer. 


(losed Secret Passaget way 


HE League swung the political sentiment 

of Pennsylvania to Pinchot. It helped de- 
feat Miller, of New York, and put in Smith, who 
stood for modern humanitarian legislation. It 
closed the secret passageway to the council room 
in Boston, and opened the front door when 
League women demanded to be present at 
council meetings. In South Dakota it defeated 
capital punishment and got a nine-hour law for 
women. When the South Dakota League wanted 
jury service for women, their opponents in the 


state legislature took a secret canvass of the 
housewives in the state capital and found only 
two p= cent of the women wanted to go on 
juries. “‘It was not fair to take such an advan 
tage of us,”” said the League delegate. She was 


Her de 


ol rious one 


in excess in her zeal. fense with her reason 
for action was a than that. 
It was that only two per cent of humanity has 
ever wanted anything that meant 
Only two per cent of us humans wanted Chris- 
tianity enough to be burned and crucified for it; 
only two per cent of us ever want anything that 
means beauty or peace or justice or art or joy 
enough to go out and fight for it. Only two per 
cent of the women wanted suffrage. Yet it is 
these glorious Two Per Cents that are the leaven 
of the earth, and that have transformed us from 
brute beasts into a world of civilization—-and 
wealth and ease and art and, let us hope, peace 
and good will on earth. 

In the States, in 1922—the 1923 figures nec- 
essarily are not complete—the League worked 
for the of two hundred and forty-two 
measures having to do with child welfare, 
hygiene, protective legislation for women in 


more 


progress. 
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(Continued on Page 132 
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eyave the Drowning 


ARLY one morning in June a mother and two 
daughters came down to the beach to bathe in 
the surf. The morning was beautifully bright 
and clear, the sun warm, and the ocean quiet 
as a lake. 

ow Pacts Undertow was entirely absent. The trio 
2 Poke waded into the water until they were beyond 
iio ateean | the surf and were out a little more than waist- 
deep. Here the mother stopped and began splashing and play- 
ing with her younger daughter. 

The older girl, perhaps fifteen years of age, could swim a 
bit and she circled around her mother and sister two or three 
times. On one of these circles, as she passed perhaps fifty feet 
to seaward of them, she took a notion to stand up. She was 
beyond her depth, and when she put her feet down she went 
entirely under water. 

We of the Red Cross Life-Saving Corps knew what was 
coming and snatched up our buoys and started at top speed. 
The girl was seemingly panic-stricken and instantly forgot all 
she knew about swimming. She was within twenty-five feet 
of safety and she could easily have swum several times that 
far. Instead of striking out for shore she shrieked wildly for 
help, thus emptying her lungs, making her body less buoy- 
ant, and making it necessary for her to gasp for breath. As 
she gasped she tried to throw both arms up above her head, 
and her head promptly went under water again. Instead of 
getting a breath of air she got a mouthful of water and com- 
menced to strangle. As she came up again she wildly beat 
the surface of the water with her 
arms, splashing water over her 
face and head and making it 
still harder for her to breathe. 
In her struggles she was now us- 
ing far more energy than she 
did a moment before when she 
was swimming steadily. But 
now she was so misdirecting her 
efforts that they not only did 
not drive her toward shore, but 
actually yielded her little, ifany, 
support. The human body is of 
very nearly the same weight as 
the water it displaces, and it 
takes but very little effort to 
keep the nose out. Her first 
scream was her only one. After- 
ward she was so busy gasping 
for breath and swallowing sea 
water that she was unable to 
make a sound. 

It took us only a couple of 
minutes to reach her, and we 
quickly carried her ashore. She 
had struggled so violently, however, during those two min- 
utes, and had swallowed so much water, that she was unable 
to stand and was only semiconscious. Of course she quickly 
revived and in a short time was all right. 

Her case is typical. Why should a drowning person try to 
throw his arms above his head? It takes a strong swimmer 
to keep both arms above water and keep his head out at the 
same time. Yet I have often seen persons in distress do this. 
Help should be called for by all means, but why splash water 
right into your own mouth and face while you do it? The 
wild shrieking a drowning person often indulges in exhausts 
breath and strength almost as rapidly as his struggles. Why 
should a person who knows something of swimming instantly 
forget it just when he really needs it, and revert to useless 
churning with arms and feet? 

I don't know, although I’ve been through the experience 
myself. Fright is probably really responsible for most of the 
loss of life among those who know how to swim or who fall 
in under such circumstances that they could get out without 
help if they could only keep their wits about them and think 
intelligently. No doubt many near-accidents do occur, where 
the victim keeps his head and gets out all right. 

Still, loss of life through drowning here in the United 
States is really appalling. An average of twenty people 
drown every day throughout the year—seven thousand to 
eight thousand in all. The great majority lose their lives 
during June, July and August. 





What You (an Do 


ND mark this: Many, many of these folks will die after 
being rescued because no one will know what to do 
during those vital first few minutes while waiting for the 
doctor. What can you do? Six things: 
First. Have someone telephone or go for a doctor. 
don't wait for him. Get to work yourself instantly. 


Six Things 
c 


But 


Second. Rush patient into fresh air where you can lay 
him down. 
Third. .Wipe out the mouth with your finger or your 


handkerchief and draw the tongue out. This is to clear the 
air passages. Hurry! 

Fourth. Lay his head in the crook of his arm, face down, 
so that the tongue will not fall back into the throat and close 
the air passages. See that the mouth and nose are not 
actually in the sand, however. Work quickly! 

Fifth. Kneel down astride patient’s hips. Place your 
hands on the small ef his back, about on the last rib. Keep 
your elbows stiff. Lean gradually forward, letting your 
weight come onto your hands. This will compress his chest 
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Of course, if the heart has stopped beating entirely, it would 
be exceptional, if not impossible, to restore life, though I have 
heard a theory that a doctor might do so by administering a 
sharp, staccato blow over the heart. Of course, if life has 4 
taken flight, then no amount of resuscitation will avail. But 
there isn't any way for us ordinary folk to tell whether death 
has actually occurred; so at least four hours’ resuscitation 
should be given for safety’s sake. 

A person rescued and lying unconscious on the bank without 
aid, waiting for the doctor, might just as well still be under 
water. It’s those first few minutes after breathing has been 
stopped that are vital. That is the time when your training 
may enable you to save a life. 

Maybe you are thinking that I’ve forgotten to tell you to 
roll the patient over a barrel or use some other method for } 
getting the water out of his lungs before you start resuscita 
tion. But drowning is not caused by the lungs getting full of 
water, popular impression to the contrary notwithstanding 
Why, then, waste vitally important seconds trying to free the | 
lungs from water that isn't there? 

In the equipment of the physical department of nearly 
every Young Men’s Christian Association you will find an 
apparatus that will measure the cubic capacity of your lungs. 
My own is two hundred and eighty-one cubic inches. ere 
are two hundred and thirty-one cubic inches in the standard 
United States gallon. My lungs, therefore, if filled with water, 
would hold a gallon and nearly a quart besides. But post- 
mortem examinations, carried out during a recent investiga- 

tion into drowning on more than 
two hundred bodies, showed 
less than two tablespoonfuls of 








After someone has called for a doctor, rush patient where you can resuscitate him, draw his tongue out, and wipe out 
mouth so as to clear the air passageways; lay his head in crook of arm; place hands on patient’s back about his lower 


ribs. Keep your elbows stiff, and gradually lean forward; now take your hands off suddenly. 


cavity and drive the air out of his lungs. Now suddenly take 
your hands off entirely. His ribs will spring back to their 
normal position, thus increasing the chest cavity and draw- 
ing fresh air into the lungs. Repeat this slowly. About 
twelve times a minute is fast enough; that is once every 
five seconds. 

Sixth. If weather be cold or if resuscitation must be kept 
up long, cover your patient with a blanket or coats. If you 
can get some aromatic spirits of ammonia pour some on a 
handkerchief or on absorbent cotton and put it under his nose 
during resuscitation. Don’t try to give stimulants to an un- 
conscious person; you will simply pour what does go down 
into his windpipe. 

That’s all there is to it. 

This is what is known as the Schaefer method of artificial 
resuscitation. According to Doctor Schaefer’s measure- 
ments, about fifty-five hundred cubic centimeters of air are 
normally exchanged each minute in natural breathing. The 
same person, resuscitated by this method, exchanges sixty- 
six hundred cubic centimeters a minute, or about one-fifth 
more than normal. 

No apparatus is needed. One person can perform this 
resuscitation without help. It is not tiresome. It is simple 
and easily understood. Best of all, it is highly efficient. It 
has been indorsed by the American Medical Association, by 
the Association of Electrical Engineers, by the United States 
Bureau of Mines and by the American Red Cross. 

Pulmotors, or lung motors, which administer oxygen, may 
be more effective, but it is seldom that they can be got to the 
victim during those vital first few minutes. They are com- 
plicated and, if not handled by a skilled operator, they may 
do serious injury. Also, if not properly operated the patient 
may lose his life while Schaefer resuscitation would have 
revived him. And remember, you can't afford to wait for 
either machine or doctor. The point of whether help is given 
or not during those first few minutes after the breath has 
stopped usually determines whether the victim lives or dies. 

Don’t stop. I know personally of one instance where a 
man had been under water for about five minutes. His face 
was bluish when his body was brought in, and for thirty 
minutes there wasn’t the slightest sign of life. No pulse 
could be felt. But in forty minutes he was breathing regu- 
larly. And in forty-five minutes he was conscious again. 
I have heard of cases where persons have revived after hours 
of resuscitation, but this was the longest period, both of sub- 
mersion and resuscitation, that has come into my personal 
experience. The rule in our corps is to work four hours at 
the very least. As soon as the patient recovers consciousness 
a few teaspoonfuls of hot coffee or a dose of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia may be administered as a stimulant. 


water in the lungs. 

What, then, isdrowning? The 
air we breathe passes through 
the nose into the throat and 
from the throat into a second 
passageway that leads it into 
the lungs. Drowning is really 
suffocation caused by muscular 
constriction or shutting up of 
the opening of this second pas- 
sageway. Involuntary constric- 
tion of the epiglottis, physicians 
term it. The passage of the two 
tablespoonfuls of water seems to 
be sufficient to cause this pas- 
sageway to shut up, thus ex- 
cluding both air and water. This 
is probably a wise precaution of 
Nature to prevent foreign mat- 
ter from getting into the lungs. 
When this passageway has shut 
up, the patient suffocates into 
unconsciousness. When unconsciousness comes the muscles 
relax and the passageway is again open, but as breathing has 
stopped, neither air nor water is drawn in. 

Often during resuscitation I have seen much water run 
out of the patient’s mouth, but this comes from the stomach, 
not the lungs. It is the water he swallowed during the 
struggle preceding unconsciousness. Drowning, then, is not 
essentially different from suffocation from any other cause. 


Repeat this slowly. 





“Safety First’ Rules for Bathers 


H' YW long can a person remain under water unconscious 
and afterward be resuscitated? I don’t know. I sup 
pose it varies according to the health and general vitality ol 
the individual. Perhaps circumstances surrounding his 
drowning may have some bearing. Every person we hav 

ever rescued unconscious has promptly recovered when 
resuscitation was applied. Usually consciousness ‘has re 

turned within five minutes. However, only two of our 
, patients have actually gone down before we got to them. O! 
these one was under water for about five minutes before w: 
located the body. The other had been under water for fifty- 
five minutes before we located the body, and he of course 
was dead, though for safety’s sake we worked for four 
hours. The former recovered after forty minutes’ resus- 
citation. 

Every swimmer should be a life-saver, and everyone, man 
or woman, grown-up or child, should know Schaefer's 
method of resuscitation. This, by the way, is the motto and 
ideal toward which the American Red Cross is striving with 
its volunteer life-saving corps. 

Every local Red Cross chapter can have its own voluntecr 
life-saving corps if it cares to organize one. An especiall) 
trained man will be sent without cost from division heac- 
quarters to help in getting it started and to train the first 
members, if the chapter requests it. 

The best swimmers in the chapter’s town are given specialj 
training by this man from headquarters, and are then give 
an examination. Upon passing this they elect a captain and 
other officers and appoint instructors and examiners. A junior 
corps can be formed among Boy Scouts. 

Here are a few simple “safety first’’ rules for bathing: 

(1) Don’t go in bathing right after eating. Wait at least 
two hours. (2) If there is a guard or watchtower about, 
bathe near it. (3) Don’t swim out into deep water. Stay 
within your depth. (4) Don’t keep on swimming if you fee! 
tired or get cold. (5) Don't dive unless you know how deet 
the water is and know there are no obstructions. (6) Don't 
plunge suddenly into cool water if you have heart trouble. 
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A treat for ‘your hunger / 


ring ' Give this hearty, filling soup the supreme test. Eat Campbell’s Vegetable 
e Na sabe 
Bu Soup when you are hungry. Relish its delicious satisfaction. Its many 
aea . : 
tation different flavors are so perfectly blended that it delights the taste trained to 


eheannt the best of food. Its nourishment is so generous that it is ideal for luncheon 
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herbs and seasoning. Have Campbell’s Vegetable Soup always on hand to 


serve whenever you wish your soup to be a substantial part of the meal 
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Maybe they say it 


behind your back 


F you are a sensitive person, 

you'll be able to sympathize 
with this woman’s plight. She 
was extremely sensitive — al- 
ways imagining some one was 
saying something about her. 
She would actually dread leav- 
ing a roomful of people for a 
moment, fearful of being criti- 
cized while absent. 

Muchot hertrouble, of course, was 
imaginary. But one was very real— 
so real that it had caused her endless 
embarrassment and discomfort. 

The full truth of it dawned upon 
her one day when she read one of 
these advertisements — an advertise- 
ment that had the courage to look 
facts frankly in the face. 

It spoke about halitosis (the med- 
ica] term meaning unpleasant breath) 
and about how Listerine, the well- 
known antiseptic and deodorant, 
meets and defeats this insidious 
trouble. 

It is an insidious thing, halitosis, 
because it creeps upon you unawares 
Nine times out of ten the person so 

uffering is least of all conscious of it. 

And while it embarrasses friends and 
associates with whom you come in 
contact, the subject is so delicate a 
one, they can’t bring themselves to 
mention it to you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis is 
a chronic thing that requires profes- 
sional aid. Usually, however, and 
fortunately, halitosis is purely a local 
condition, Listerine used regularly 
as a mouth-wash and gargle will 
correct it. It halts fermentation in 
the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean 

Any druggist will supply you 
Listerine has dozens of uses as an all 
‘round safe antiseptic. Fastidious 
people everywhere are adopting it as 
a regular part of their daily toilet rou- 
tine. 
such an easy, sure way ot putting 


Its use as a mouth-wash affords 


yourself on the safe and polite side. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint 
Louis, U.S. A. 
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cA Father's Relation to Fis Ghildren 


be handled through merely negative sugges- 
tion. “‘Don’t do that” is never so good as 
“)o this other thing.” Every beating and 
nearly every scolding, surely every impatient 
or angry one, is a confession of stupidity or 
laziness in the parent. In the case of a be- 
wildered child impatience gets you nowhere. 
And an honestly disappointed child is a be- 
wildered child. What it seemed to me to 
come down to was a question of time, time 
for eagerly centered little minds to swing 
around without confusion into a different 
point of view. 

Accordingly I began on the experi- 

ment, whenever it became necessary to 
change a plan or to withdraw a promise. 
I would call the boys into my study and 
try to prepare their minds for the dis- 
appointment; frankly, of course, telling 
them that a change had to be made and 
giving them the reasons, the story, as 
fully asI could. If I couldn’t give all the 
reasons or answer all their questions I 
told them so, confident that they trusted 
me to tell all I could. 

I am glad to report that this experi- 
ment has never failed, that I can remem- 
ber. Many pictures come to mind of the 
two little fellows standing before me, 
perhaps with lips trembling just a little, 
fixing their big eyes on me as they listened, 
hen glancing soberly at each other, finally to 
say, “ That’s all right, dad. We understand,” 
and trot off to their play. 

It is surprising how early in a child’s life 
this reasonable method can be put into ef- 
fect. But it must have back of it a sound 
history of steady nerves and subtly honest 
treatment. A parent who has been in the 
habit of scolding a child angrily and shocking 
its nerves with abrupt changes of plan will 
hardly make a success of it in a few casual 
experiments. And that parent who believes 
in his authority as a blind thing to be blindly 
gbeyed by the child will never succeed with 
it at all. Successful parenthood, as I under 
stand it, calls for a deeper quality even than 
reasonableness; it calls for humility. 


Interest Rather Than Wary a Boy 


CANNOT talk down toa child. In meet- 

ing a child with honestly level mind simply, 
yes, humbly—as we should perhaps meet 
ever: ody, whatever the schools of sales- 
manship may say to the contrary—I feel that 
I have at least as good a chance as would 
another forthright child of his own age to 
touch reality with him. 

All disciplinary acts seem to me to come 
down to that same question of time. I used 
to make it a rule when the boys were little 
not to begin any sort of punishment without 
a glance at the clock and a quiet mental sur 
vey of engagements ahead. Punishment 
should fit the crime. It should be reasonable 
and just. It should be such as the child can 
understand and should convince him that he 
has been in the wrong. 

Punishment, properly administered, is 
nothing whatever except a form of teaching. 
And teaching can’t be hurried successfully. 
And one thing I am most certain of is that 
a parent should never attempt to administer 
discipline if he is angry himself. Better let a 
hundred petty offenses go by unremarked. 
Sanity and even humor help immeasurably. 

I have never struck a child but once. 
John, as a little fellow, had a nervous habit 
of throwing stones and swinging sticks. As 
he grew older and stronger it began to look 
dangerous. One day when he swung a board 
on Sam’s head—a board which happened to 
have a nail in it which, however, fortu- 
nately missed the head—I caught up a lighter 
stick and hit- John himself on the head. 
Then, as soon as he had cooled down, I told 
him why I had done it and that I might 
have to do it again. I meant him to know 
how it feels to be hit with stones and boards. 
The thought sank in. He and I have smiled 
over that incident since. 7 

An interesting side light on the innate rea- 
sonableness of young children comes to mind. 
The boys being of the same age, we settled 
early on the policy of giving them playthings 
in duplicate. We were told by interested 
friends and relatives that we would soon 
spoil them. It was predicted that whenever 


(Continued from Page 15) 


an outsider would give a toy for one we 
should have to buy one like it for the other. 
The philosophy behind these comments 
seemed to be that you should habitually dis- 
appoint a child in order to accustom him 
to disappointments, keep him in practice. 
I never could subscribe to that kind of rea- 
soning. 

As a matter of fact, the boys settled this 
small business themselves. The first time a 














present was given to but one of them they 
discussed the problem, recognized it as an ex- 
ceptional instance, and agreed to take turns. 

Another little problem that comes up is 
the question of separate rooms. I know 
parents who believe that children should 
learn from the beginning to accommodate 
themselves to the ways of others. The impli- 
cation is that by external pressure of this or 
that sort they can be kept from selfish- 
ness. My belief and my experience lie the 
other way. Nothing calls for more tact and 
social skill than living closely with others. 
To my way of thinking, it is unfair to put a 
child to such a test, a test under which most 
adults weaken miserably. 

I see no value in that aspect of an old 
Puritan philosophy which insists on disci- 
pline for discipline’s sake and hardship for 
hardship’s sake. It is quite as easy to over- 
train the spirit as the muscles. Most of the 
confirmed Puritans of my acquaintance 
and I know quite a few—impress me as hav- 
ing gone spiritually stale. I’d rather interest 
a boy than worry him. I’d rather develop 
his self-respect than beat obedience into him. 
And I’d rather build up in him a sound 
nervous system, with plenty of good food 
and sleep and good-humored handling than 
impress on him any false notion of my au 
thority and importance as a parent. That 
old question of “spoiling” will keep coming 
up, however. We see cases of spoiling, plenty 
of them. But I don’t recall a case of a spoiled 
child where the superficial violence that 
often passes under the name of discipline has 
been lacking. Indeed, many of the spoiled 
children I know have been scolded and 
beaten much more frequently than the un 
spoiled ones. 


There are Spoiled Parents 


‘THEY have been overindulged, of course. 

That’s simply a lack of ordinary sense in 
the parents. And usually they have been 
overirritated nervously. Yes; I think it’s 
reasonable to say that a spoiled child is a 
nervous child. 

I really believe that parents with sulky and 
petulant children on their hands, calling for 
constant scoldings and slappings, should 
take the first opportunity to shut a door on 
themselves, draw in a few slow breaths, and 
in a spirit of sober humility search their own 
hearts. 

A problem in many homes is the spoiled 
father. He is the one who makes a mystery 
of his business and is self-important about 
it. He must be protected from household 
worries. He needs a great deal of bridge and 
a great many parties to keep himself re- 
freshed for the important work of the world. 
Asa business man he prides himself on mak- 
ing quick decisions, and naturally, having 
no time for studying the problems of child 
hood and growth, disposes of all such prob 
lems with a quick show of authority. That 
man will catch you in a suburban train some 


day and out of a deep sense of self-injury will 
confide that he doesn’t understand his chil 
dren at all. Perhaps he will intimate that 
their mother has stolen their affection from 
him. Or he may believe that the younger 
generation is hopelessly unmanageable and 
that the world is going to pot. 

The spoiled.mother, on the other hand, 
worries over her health, over her children, 
over her husband. She greets him at night 

with her little daily harvest of worries 
She loads him with petty errands in the 
city and with petty work at home that 
would be done better by the local car 
penter or electrician. She is a deeply 
ill-used person. She is invariably lazy 
it is my observation that wherever you 
find a spoiled child you find at least one 
spoiled parent. 
Children haven’t much originality. 
Few human creatures have, for that mat- 
ter. And when they tire of a toy or a new 
kind of play and become rather irritable 
it doesn’t mean that the original sin in 
them has come to the surface but simply 
that they have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of that kind of play, or rather of their 
own imaginative perception of it. They 
have run down like a clock. The mother, 
if she lives closely within her home, often 
runs down with them. The father, coming 
in freshly from the stimulating outside world, 
is the one to wind them up. 

It isn’t difficult to wind them, and it is 
surprising how quickly and smoothly they 
will run afterward. It is only necessary to 
realize that they can’t go on indefinitely by 
themselves, to study their little minds and 
nervous systems, listen thoughtfully to their 
troubles; keep out of the rebuking business 
and give them a friendly shove once in a 
week or so. Nature will do the rest. 


~The Intimate Hour 


COLDING is sand in the machine; the 

less of it the better. 

One little lesson regarding this scolding 
business I shan’t soon forget. We struggle 
regularly with golf on our local nine-hole 
course. And nothing quite so relieves the 
tortured spirit when your swing has gone 
wrong as to scold your small sons about their 
swings, criticize, correct, shout angrily. You 
see, the boys are your own; they can’t talk 
back. 

But they have no such trouble with their 
mother. The three of them have great fun 
around the course. I know why now. She 
quietly told me. “I try to think of them as 
mere acquaintances,” she said, ““when we 
play, and of course you don’t feel that you 
can criticize and correct an acquaintance.” 

If it is true that every child deserves and 
needs a father, he will never be able to fill 
the place of the mother. If she knows and 
thoughtfully attends to her job she will al 
ways be sensitively closer to the children 
than he can hope to be. 

lhe boys’ mother has found, as so many 
other thoughtful women must have found 
before her, that the last half hour before 
bedtime is the critical and the profoundly 
intimate period, the time to stand by. Then, 
as the calm of evening settles down, the 
busy, intense day drifts back into perspec- 
tive. Realities rise to the surface. Confes- 
sions creep out. As they strip their rumpled 
clothing from their shining young bodies, 
pop into the bathtub and splash lustily, 
draw on pajamas, toss a mischievous pillow 
or two and switch on the bed lamps—these 
are hooded and throw a softly diffused read 
ing light off wall and ceiling—and arrange 
the important books and treasures on chair 
or table within easy reach, then the day that 
is irrevocably gone is laid bare, pleasantly, 
confusedly, perhaps alarmingly. 

This is the time, it seems, to live most 
deeply in their confidence and use the great- 
est restraint in trying to guide their thoughts. 
Their mother says it is nearly always pos- 
sible to find the time. If she’s dining out 
even, it is only necessary to dress a little 
earlier—just a matter of planning 

She says that we will lose the boys any- 
way, in a degree and before long, and that 
then the home must be the place they can 
happily return to. 
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THEIR. WHOLE BEAUTY 


DEPENDS on Cuticle 
kept soft and smooth 


GLY little ridges of dead skin dried tight and hard 
U around the base of the nail. Those little stiff shreds 
that you could not scrape away—nor cut away. 

How often you have filed the nail tips, cleaned them and 
even polished them—and yet there they were—those nails 
simply looked as if you had never spent a moment on them. 

Do you know you could have spent less time on them 
and had them a thousand times lovelier? 

The whole secret of lovely nails is the care of the cuticle. 
Keep it soft and smooth. Cuticle will grow hard to the nail, 
tighten and break. But there is only one safe certain way of 
removing those little stiff particles of dead cuticle without 
injuring the soft new skin. That way is with Cutex. 

y 7 y 

With the little bottle of Cutex there comes a smooth orange 
stick and some fresh clean absorbent cotton. Wrap a bit of 
this around the end of the orange stick, dip it into the bottle, 
then pass the moistened cotton carefully over the dry dead 
cuticle. In an instant the dead cuticle is softened and loosened. 
Then dip your fingers in clear water and with a soft cloth 

wipe the softened cuticle away. 











As you dry the finger-tips, push 
the firmunbroken new cuticle back. 
How lovely, even and shapely it is. 
Howclearandsmooththenailbase. 
And it hadn’t taken a minute! 

oF er 

You will find you need not do 

this more than once or twice 








In an instant the dead cuticle is softered 
and loosened. Rinse the fingers and it 
wipes away. 


a week. 
But do not neglect your nails be- 
tween these quick manicures. To 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 
Mary NasH—famous for the grace and loveliness of her 

hands, posed for this picture. She uses Cutex and says, “I don’t 

see how I ever tolerated having my cuticle cut— Cutex is so 

easy to use, so quick and makes my nails look so well” 


hey 


keep the nail rim soft and even always you must give them 
regularly the following slight attention. Every night, just as 
regularly as you “cream” your face and hands, so you must 
gently smooth a little cream into the cuticie of each nail. 
Any good cold cream will do, but Cutex has prepared a Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort) that is unexcelled for this purpose. It is rich 
in the oil that keeps both nail and cuticle smooth and ! :ealthy 


and it is especially good for keeping the cuticle soft. 


For the rose-pearl lustre that fashion decrees 


r 7 + this wonderful new Liquid Polish 


Nowadays, we must have everything in just 60c, $1.00, $1.50, and $3.00. Or each 
about half the time we used to! So Cutex preparation can be had separately at 35c. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 

















































has lately perfected a Liquid Polish un- 
equalled for quickness and brilliance. 

It is already being used by hundreds of 
women because it gives the nails a brilliant 
lustre instantly without buffing. It spreads 
evenly, dries instantly, and the polish lasts 
a whole week. A fresh coat wiped off 
while wet, removes it. Cutex polishes also 
come in cake, paste and powder form. 
You can get them singly or in one or another 
of the sets! 

Cutex sets come now in four sizes, at 


Cutex Liquid and 
4 Powder Polishes 


At all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada, and at chemist 
shops in England. 

For white nail tips—Quite the very best 
nail bleach in the world is Cutex Cuticle 
Remover itself. Just work the orange 
stick underneath the nail tips directly after 
using it to soften the dead cuticle. Then, 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort), emery board and orange 
stick. Address, Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th St., New York, or if you live in 
Canada, Dept. J-7 100 M ot 
Montreal, Canada 


after rinsing, see how white and MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ile TODAY 





stainless the tips are. You will f 
always make this a regular part of 


Dept 


your manicure, 


Name 


otreet 


(or P 





NORTHAM WARREN 


J-7, 114 West 17th Street, New York 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new introductory set 


enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 


TALCUM 
POWDER 


Its perfect purity appeals 
naturally to those who 
prize a clear, healthy skin. 
It has all the softness and 
fineness of the choicest 
face powders. These fea- 
tures, together with its del- 
icate fragrance—alluring, 
abiding—make it 


The Most Luxurious 
Talcum in the 
World 


Fleurs d’Amour Talcum is a 
Roger & Gallet creation— 
made possible by three 
generations of artistic 
experiment and develop- 
ment on the part of this 
famous house of Parisian 
parfumeurs. 

















































In sultry midsummer, espe- 
cially, you will appreciate 
Fleurs d’Amour Talcum as 
one of the most necessary, 
most comforting and most 
desirable of all toilet 
requisites. 











Soothing, Cooling, 
Refreshing 


Packed for the dressing 
table in artistic metal con- 
tainer or scarlet satin box. 
Colors: Naturelle, Blanche, 


Rosée. 


Best Dealers Everywhere 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs » 





Paris 


25 west 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 






Our guide to the most exquisite 
‘Parisian Toilet Specialties’’ on 
request, 
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bya) HEARD a woman say 
Regi once—and she was a 
yerson who ought to 
cnow—that more per- 
eam) fectly good marriages 
came to grief from quarrels over 
matters of taste than over matters 
of principle. ‘But then,” she 
added meditatively, “very few of 
us have principles, and all of us 
have tastes.” 

It reminded me of an argument 
that I had listened to a short while 
before on uniform divorce laws 
versus the present fifty-seven vari- 
eties. The speaker was urging 
that incompatibility as a cause 
for divorce should not be allowed 
on the statute books. He said it 
was unscriptural and unethical. 
“Because you like jazz and your 
wife only likes Beethoven, or she 
wants dinner at seven and you 
are famished by six, or you fancy 
yourself in a red polka-dot tie on 
a pink ground and she cannot endure you in 
anything but dark blue, or because she thinks 
you were badly brought up as to manners, 
while you think her family has altogether too 
much manners—are these pin pricks reasons 
for breaking up a life partnership?” 

He paused at this point just one second 
too long for one much tried life-partner in his 
audience. Springing to her feet she tartly 
accepted his challenge. “I guess, even if you 
were the tattooed man, you couldn’t stand 
being pin-pricked day in and day out for life. 
I guess you’d welcome divorce fast enough!’ 
was her comment. 

He laughed with the audience, good na- 
turedly: but in the silence that followed he 
leaned over and spoke apparently just to his 
interrupter. “I suppose,” said he, “that 
pin pricks would be unbearable unless you 
had a very big reason for keeping on with the 
partnership. And the reason has to be very 
real and mighty big to make one or both of 
us hold on when temporarily at least the 
‘day-in and day-outness’ of the strain seems 
unendurable.” 

The truth of the matter is that when we 
live or work very near to one another we are 
bound to hurt one another, even if the hurt 
is only a surface ore of annoyance, a pin 
prick that leaves no visible scar. And the 
reason for that must be that we are unlike 
even the persons that we like, not only in the 
things that we want but in our reasons for 
wanting them. The “big reason”’ for con 
tinuing the partnership has to be a reason of 
the spirit—-or at all events of the mind and 
heart; something that it will hurt us more to 
tor kan is involved in the pain of keep 
., 





No Two Humans Alike 


\ THEN we fall in love we think with as 

tofished complacency of all the tastes 
and desires, even the fundamental principles, 
that we possess in common. Part of the 
ecstasy of falling in love is the joyful ease of 
being at last understood, appreciated, sup- 
plemented! It is all so complementary, this 
“deep calling unto deep” in each other, this 
taking stock of each other and finding so 
many pairs. 

But even in those halcyon days, if we had 
been a little less excited, a little less willingly 
blind, we could also have taken stock of our 
little and big differences, our unmatched 
and unmatchable parts. 

For God Almighty never made two plants 
alike, let alone two humans. All uncon- 
sciously in the beginning of a partnership of 
any kind—business, friendship, marriage- 
we are busy hiding our differences and mak- 
ing light of our incompatibilities. Later, 
when the many more ways in which we 
differ, compared to those in which w- igree, 
show up, there comes the real test of the 
partnership. Shall we be at the trouble to 
adjust ourselves to those differences? Is it 
worth while? 

We get nothing that is worth having with- 
out paying a price—friendship, love, family, 
reputation, being desired, being needed, 
being good—and even being bad! 


Pin-Prick 
Quarrels 


In this matter of the incompatibilities—so 
called—in those with whom we have en- 
tered a partnership, I agree with the rather 
flippant woman that one can quarrel easier 
over matters of taste than over matters of 
principle; in fact, over principle one cannot 
do anything so little as quarrel. 

I was looking at the tragic face of a tragic 
little one-year bride the other day, who had 
discovered by what series of humiliations 
I can only guess, that her husband was a 
congenital liar, not to be trusted to tell the 
truth in any capacity. 

Once she was aware of that “blind spot”’ 
in him she could not quarrel with it, I sup- 
pose, any more than had his parents, who 
had tried and failed to have him cured by 
mental specialists. 

Neither do incorrigibles along any line of 
morality get “quarreled with” for long by 
those who disastrously find them out. You 
do not quarrel with rottenness; you would 
not attempt to stop base cruelty by the 
tactics of battle, wordy or otherwise. The 
disease is too tragic both in its immediate 
effects and in its far-reaching consequences 
to admit of talk, accusatory or temporizing. 

No situation between two partners that is 
fundamentally bad can be bettered by quar 
rels, and no situation that is fundamentally 
good deserves to be quarreled over. The 
points of differences when the fundamentals 
are all right are far better ignored, if they 
cannot.be enjoyed, by the person who 
feels them keenest, that is, if she or he values 
fundamentals. 

But, as our Lord remarked, there are a 
great many persons who will swallow a camel 
«nd strain at a gnat, people who do not 
recognize what is fatal to a situation or what 
is of no real consequence. 

Very few of us escape having to do a sum 
in addition and subtraction in our relation- 
ship to those nearest and presumedly 
dearest to us. And even when the answer 
comes out pretty poorly for our column of 
net gains, there is still a factor to be added 
to the credit side of our partnership that 
may bring up the sum total to a reasonable 
basis for continuation. 

Apparently the persons in the world of 
our Lord’s day were a quarrelsome lot, 
though there were no wars just at that mo- 
ment of time we are told. 

But juarrels and forgiveness and what 
constituted a right to forgiveness were points 
uppermost in the minds of those who came 
to Jesus for instruction on the laws of His 
Kingdom. 

The cases that were put to Him for His 
judgment were quite evidently real and 


present ones. Peter meant his 
own brother and meant some vex- 
atious fault of that brother when 
he put it up to Jesus how many 
times he should be expected, as a 
man who did his duty by his kin, 
to forgive him. 

Jesus’ verdict that he should 
always forgive him must have 
been in the nature of a body blow. 
And our Lord’s reason for that 
life-attitude of forgiveness was so 
new that we ourselves, two thou- 
sand years later, find it strange 
logic, not what we would have 
thought out as a result of evolu- 
tion since that day. 

We are to forgive not because 
the man at fault will eventually 
sin no more in that way, or is even 
sorry with any fixed determina- 
tion. We are to forgive our fellow 
man because we ourselves are for- 
given by God. Itis simple enough, 
once you grasp it. 

Because I have had another chance from 
God without deserving it, without indeed 
asking for it many times, I give my fellow 
man another chance without his deserving 
it, it may be without his asking me for it. It 
looks as though there was some connection 
between the capacity to forgive and the ca- 
pacity to receive forgiveness. But it often 
strikes me that for even the pin pricks that 
we forgive we are apt to require too much 
ceremony, insist on too much ritual, espe- 
cially when it is our part to forgive. 

We keep an “anxious bench and a stool of 
repentance” handy. Or even if we accom- 
plish the forgiveness behind the closed doors 
of our inmost chamber, when next we appear 
in public we wear a self-adjusted halo. 
Strange, when for a like occasion before 
God we find it only necessary in asking for 
giveness to say four words: “ Forgive us our 


debts!” 
Not a Question of Forgiveness 


N THE matter of our tragedies over ir- 

reparable sundering of fundamental ties, 
as well as in the matter of pin pricks, if for 
giveness is part of our pact with God, why 
should we make it seem a matter of uncer 
tainty, or even use it asa sort of bargain with 
our fellow humans? It is not a question—or 
should not be a question—of forgiveness be- 
tween us and our partners. The point is 
rather whether we are strong enough to carry 
what has to be carried if we are to continue 
partners and whether we feel it worth while 
to pay the price, to push whatever in some 
lights looks like an unpromising load, not 
worth the wear and tear involved for either 
partner. 

There is in the last analysis of any quarrel 
always our ignorance of one another! We 
say that we know each other only too well, 
but do we even know ourselves very well? 
Can we be sure that what we have meant has 
been carried over the top by what we have 
done? 

Sometimes when two persons mean to 
break with each other, they say: “Let us 
come to an understanding!” If they actually 
meant that and were capable of understand- 
ing, ten times out of twelve the quarrel would 
end then and there. The saying that “to 
know all is to forgive all” cannot be put to 
proof here in time by mortal men with one 
another, but we are aware that we put it to 
proof many times in our lives with God. 

We know that, however poor a part we 
have played towards God, even at our poor- 
est we were not wholly despicable, not wholly 
without some sense of truth that responded 
to His truth. 

We do not. excuse ourselves before Him 
because of this ray of light that still filtered 
through our souls at our darkest hour; but 
rather do we trust ourselves to Him with a 
sense of being comprehended. 

If we depend on God to know us that way, 
is there not perhaps a step further that we 
can go in knowing one another—that way? 
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you prefer one of the 


irmstrong designs illustrated 

to the one shown in 
picture (No. 0173), order 
number from any good 
noleum merchant 








How 

to Lay 
Linoleum 
on Wood 
Floors 
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BUILDER'S FELT 
WOOD FLOOR 
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|N summer wood floors expand. In winter they dry out and 
ntract, with a tendency to open up the cracks between the 
oards, Your linoleum floor, therefore, should be cemented 
1ot_tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening felt 
hich has been previously glued to the bare floor boards. 


Che felt takes up expansion and contraction and gives you a 
ermanent, waterproof, good-looking floor. The added serv- 
e and wear this method gives are well worth the extra cost. 
































This colorfy! inlaid floor has a border of plain linoleum, 
making a floor that individualizes the room and gives 
distinction to the furnishings. 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
























































The room in which 


the day is started 


HE fresh and pleasant atmosphere 

in this simple breakfast room is en 
hanced by the crisp, clean beauty of the 
inlaid linoleum floor. 


A floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, when 
properly put down, is beautiful, com- 
fortable, and so easy to clean that it 
should be always spotless. It does not 
take up stains or dust, and it is prac- 
tically waterproof. 


Linoleum floors are beautiful because 
of the charming colors and patterns in 
which modern linoleum is produced. As 
a background for rugs, furniture, and 
draperies, linoleum is a practical floor 
and can be made a definite unit in the 
color scheme. 


Moreover, the floor of linoleum is 
warm to the touch, smooth, quiet, and 
resilient. It doves not crack or splinter 
and never needs expensive refinishing. 







ARMSTRONG Cork Company, Lino_eum Dtvision 
806 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsyloania 


An occasional waxing and polishing keeps 
it looking bright and new. 

Good furniture and department stores 
can show you Armstrong’s Linoleum in 
beautiful two-tone Jaspés, parquetry in 
laids, carpet inlaids, marble tile inlaids, 
attractive plain colors, and pleasing 
printed designs—also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid. You can be sure you 
are getting genuine linoleum when you 
see the Armstrong trademark, a Circle 
“A,” stamped on the burlap back. 


Write to our Bureau of Interior Decc- 
ration for ideas as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 

“*The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt of 
twenty cents. 
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AMERICAN js TATIONERY 


_— ek 


Considering that our “‘Regu- 
lar Package’’ contains 
approximately two pounds 
of high grade bond paper 
(75% number one rag stock) 
it is quite natural that so 
many people should ask us 
outright “How do you do 
it?”” The value is extraor- 
dinary. @ Name and address 
are faultlessly printed on 
each sheet and envelope— 
brand new type being used 
for every order run. { Brief- 
ly, American Stationery 
meets the need of a first-class 
household note paper so 


for informal correspond- 
ence in the country’s better 
homes. (. Order a trial 
package for your home; we 
know you will delight in 
its use—we guarantee that 
you will be satisfied. 


OO dheels..- 
| OO druelopes QO 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 


This comprises our “‘Regu- 
lar Package’ which is made 
up as follows and mailed 
postpaid. PAPER: National 
Bank Bond—clear, white, 
fine textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
printed as shown in illustra- 
tion, in rich, dark blue ink. 


For orders west of Denver and 
outside United States, add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
our exceptional facilities and 
large plant, we fill all orders 
with amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch plants. All 
American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana, where 
we, as originators of this type 
of note paper, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years. 











The American Stationery Co. 
723 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 








wealgpepaptanes COU PON-------- 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
723 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets 
and 100 envelopes of American Stationery to 
be printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: 
to avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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well that it is widely used , 

























Cfeelve Tests of @haracter 


soldiers, lawyers, corporations that can con- 
trol and evade law. How can you blame us 
when, driven into a corner, we fight with the 
only thing we have to fight with?” 

As an excuse that is unconvincing; as an 
indictment it is searching. Probably the 
most perilous lawlessness in this country now 
is in high circles. There was an old type of 
lawyer whose glory was that he was a servant 
of the law. He devoted himself to that 
master with something of the chivalry which 
old knights felt for their feudal lords. He 
honored the law, and to see that it was re- 
spected and obeyed was his meat and drink. 
That kind of lawyer we still have with us 
and, as always, he is the glory of his great 
profession. But, like weeds in an untended 
garden, another kind of lawyer has sprung 
up. His business is not to interpret the law 
but to evade it; not to tell us what it means 
but to make it mean something else; not to 
show us where the highroad of legal honor 
runs but where are all the bypaths and 
crosscuts by which the highroad may be 
escaped. That kind of lawyer thrives in 
droves because other men make it abun- 
dantly worth his while. One does not need 
two eyes to see lawlessness that works, not 
with fists but with legal fictions, not with 
TNT but with technicalities, that evades law 
in ways too clever by a mile, plays ducks and 
drakes with law, and does it all smoothly 
and politely, as in Denmark “one may smile, 
and smile, and be a villain.” 

No one who possesses any influence at all 
is likely long to escape this test of character. 
During the war, to be sure, we were very 
patriotic. The Government could ask of us 
nothing too hard. We felt a heavy sense of 
social obligation. The nation never needed 
that devotion more than she needs it now. 
These next years are likely to be critical in 
her history. We are skirting dangerous preci- 
pices. We need a new baptism of social 
obligation, disciplined living, loyalty to the 
common good, obedience to law. 


Iv 


UR prevalent lawlessness springs not 

simply from a breakdown of authority 
in the state, but from a breakdown of au- 
thority in the family. As another has put it, 
there is just as much authority in the family 
as there ever was, only the children exercise 
it. In saying this we do not need to make a 
weak and wistful appeal for the “good old 
times.” The family life of older generations 
often had in it elements which we are fortu- 
nate to have escaped. Here, for example, is 
a letter written in 1803 by a Quaker lady, 
sending her brother Timothy to live with 
relatives in another town: 


Esteemed Friend: I send my brother Tim- 
othy to be under thy charge this winter, while 
he learns the store business. I know thee will 
be a faithful guardian, and though it grieveth 
me to unveil his faults, I must disclose them for 
thy friendly correction. I have discovered in 
the lad a worldly and evil spirit, having heard 
him imitate the unprofitable forms of the light 
folk of this town—even saying “‘Mr. Jones” 
to old Friend Thomas Jones, and though only 
sixteen years old, he boldly and audaciously 
directed the woman who maketh his garments 
to alter their shape. These are bad signs, but 
I hope thee will prune away such sprouts of 
sin, and curb these longings after vanity. In 
other matters thee will find the lad obedient 
and correct. 

I send thee, Rufus, a present of a hat, which 
I hope thee will think good enough, as my 
deceased brother, Isaac, wore it for six years. 
Rebecca Ann was at meeting last First Day, 
with a red ribbon on her hat; this caused great 
excitement. Friends will deal with her, and try 
to uproot such evil spirit, which flames out of 
her heart. Everybody is sorry on account of 
her Aunt Tabitha, that strict model of right- 
eousness, who will not let even a red rose grow 
in her garden. 

I shall be pleased to hear how thy family 
does, and also how brother Timothy conducts 
himself. 

We do not mean to put him upon thee with- 
out compensation, and we are willing to pay 
a liberal board—say $1.50 a week, deducting 
.25 when he spends Sunday with his Uncle 
Caleb. 

Wishing thee well, and all thy family 


Not many of us would care to go back to 
such “good old times.”’ Yet in the best of 


ew old homes, from which some of us 


(Continued from Page 23) 





came, there was a kind of spiritual authority 
which we shall lose at our peril. One Satur- 
day morning my father, leaving the house, 
said to my mother: “You tell Harry that he 
can cut the grass today—if he feels like it.” 
Then, after a few steps, he turned and added: 
“Tell him that he would better feel like it.” 
Just so! The first part of those directions 
has had altogether too exclusive control of 
the training of the younger generation. They 
could do their duty if they felt like it. They 
could study, work, behave themselves—if 
they felt like it. It will be a sad day for our 
families and for the nation if we cannot re- 
cover that second emphasis: They would 
better feel like it! 

To be sure, that kind of authority in the 
home must be spiritually grounded. It can 
be no mere imposition of arbitrary will. I 
took that from my father and laughed over 
it all the while I cut the grass, because he was 
my closest chum, my best friend, and I had 
heard him pray for me when I was certain that 
he meant it. So Carlyle described the strong- 
est spiritual influence of his youth—his 
mother’s praying. “‘ The highest whom I knew 
on Earth,” he wrote, “I here saw bowed 
down, with awe unspeakable, before a Higher 
in heaven: such things, especially in infancy, 
reach inwards to the very core of your being.” 

We are coming closer home to the secret 
sources of our lawless times. No political 
maneuvering alone will get us out; nothing 
but the reéstablishment of the spiritual au- 
thority of the American home. 

y 

AWLESSNESS has its source not simply 
in the breakdown of authority within 
the state and the family, but within the 
individual as well. When lawless citizen- 
ship and lawless homes have been properly 
assayed we must get back to the root of the 
matter in lawless character. Dwight L. 
Moody made famous his definition of char- 
acter as “what a man is in the dark.” What 
a man is in the dark, however, depends alto- 
gether on whether he has something inside 
his life whose right to command him he 
acknowledges and whose commands, even 
in the dark, he stands ready to obey. Some 
men we trust absolutely; to know such men 
is life’s most reassuring experience. As 
Emerson says: “The world is upheld by the 
veracity of good men; they make the earth 
wholesome.” And always in such men, as the 
secret of their reliability, we find an inward 
sense of honor, sense of duty, sense of God, 
to which they would subscribe themselves, as 
our fathers signed their letters: ‘I am, sir, 

your most obedient servant.” 

Obedience is the core of character. 

The most tragic sight in the world is young 
men and women who do not discover that 
until it is too late. They begin, as youth so 
often begins, with unspoiled characters and 
unsmirched reputations and, utterly failing 
to appreciate their opportunity, by lawless 
living they throw their chance away. They 
fail to see that it is far easier to keep char- 
acter when you have it than to recover it 
when it is lost. 


Much talk about character is taken up 
with the sins that have been committed, the 
evil that has been done, and with the pardon 
and restoration that are waiting for the re- 
turning sinner. There ought to be more 
emphasis on the sins that never have been 
committed, the impurities that have not yet 
stained the life, and on the greatness of the 
opportunity which belongs to a fine youth 
on that account. Recovery from sin is a 
terrific process. When the gospel of pardon 
for the penitent prodigal has been fully ap- 
preciated it still remains true that recover- 
ing lost character and lost reputation is a 
terrific process. Sin has binding power, and 
the grip of its habits is tremendous. Sin has 
blinding power, and eyes once perverted by 
it do not easily regain the grace of seeing 
straight. Sin has multiplying power, and 
each sin spawns other sins like fish in the sea 
until it seems impossible to be rid of them. 
Sin has hardening power; it callouses the 
soul until the spiritual touch which once 
would have roused us leaves us dead. To 
get out of sin, when once you are in it, is a 
terrific process. 

When, therefore, one sees a youth, not yet 
caught, not yet mastered by evil habit, walk- 
ing at large, a moral freeman, one wonders 
if he half appreciates the splendor of his op- 
portunity. So many sermons have been 
preached on the glory of the Prodigal’s re- 
turn; so few upon the glory of his chance 
before he went away at all. 

The most desirable thing in the world is 
not the home-coming of a prodigal; the 
most desirable thing is a youth who keeps 
his character by obedience to the highest 
that he knows, and never has the bitter 
struggle of coming back. 

It is a great deal easier to use an oppor- 
tunity when you have it than to regain it 
when, by lawlessness, it has been thrown 
away. yr 


ELIGION has an indispensable function 

to perform in this building of obedient 

character. For whatever else God may 

mean he certainly means that in this uni- 

verse and in our own lives there is somebody 

who ought to be and who proposes to be 
obeyed. 

Almost every aspect of God’s significance 
for human life has been pushed to the 
fore in our generation, except this. We 
have made him very amiable, very approach- 
able, even affectionately maternal, and we 
often have forgotten that whatever else God 
means, he represents moral order and pro- 
poses to be obeyed. He is no friend of un- 
disciplined living. 

They say that the Bolsheviki in Moscow 
held high celebration on last Christmas Day; 
that they marched through the streets with 
a stuffed figure, marked “Almighty God,” 
at the head of the procession, and then 
burned “Almighty God” in effigy. Whether 
the story is true or not, this certainly is 
clear: If anybody wishes to live an undis- 
ciplined life he would better start in by 
getting rid of Almighty God; for so long as 
Almighty God is here someone is present 
who ought to be and who intends to be 
obeyed. e 

Nor is this a hard gospel. It is a glorious 
gospel. The secret of all our material prog- 
ress has lain in our discovery that the 
physical universe is a law-abiding system. 
All scientific advance depends on obedience 
to law. 

And all high character depends on obe- 
dience to moral law, to duty, “Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God.” It is just 
here that we often miss the substance of 
Jesus’ character. We are touched by his 
gentleness, pity, compassion, kindness, but 
the core of his character lies underneath. 
“Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth”; “I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me”; ‘‘Whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my sister, 
and mother”; “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” At the center of the Master’s life 
was a glad but tremendous obedience to the 
sovereign God. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The seventh article in this 
series by Dr. Fosdick will appear in an early issue. 
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Stars, Directors 
and Featured Players 
in Paramount Pictures 

Alphabetically listed 


Robert Agnew 
Mary Astor 
Agnes Ayres 
Alice Brady 
Herbert Brenon 
Betty Compson 
Ricardo Cortez 
James Cruze 
Dorothy Dalton 
Bebe Daniels 
Cecil B. deMille 
Wm. C. deMille 
Elliott Dexter 
Charles de Roche 
Richard Dix 
Allan Dwan 


George Fawcett 
Elsie Ferguson 
George Fitzmaurice 
Victor Fleming 


Alfred E. Green 
Sigrid Holmquist 
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The Independent Artists of the Screen 


OST of the great artists of 
the world have wished to be 
relieved of business worries. 

They excelled through single- 
minded devotion to their art. 

In the art of the screen Paramount 
has provided this ideal creative con- 
dition, thereby reaping the reward 
of leadership. 
players and 


Directors, stars, 


master-technicians, are extremely 
appreciative of the freedom from all 
worry of finance and organization 
which Paramount gives them. 


They have choice of the richest 


TRADE 
* 


extn, 


material of story, personnel and 
equipment. Literally nothing is 
asked of them except that they give 
their best. 

And back of it all is the intoxi- 
cating thought and stimulus that 
thousands of audiences are ready 
for and expectant of the Paramount 
Pictures they will make. 

This is the virtue of making 
to an ideal rather than to a 
fixed cost — and these are the real 
independents. 

“If it's a Paramount Picture, it’s 
the best show in town.” 


MARK 
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Joseph Henabery 
W: alter Hiers 

Je ack Holt 

Glenn Hunter 











Leatrice Joy 
Theodore Kosloff 
Lila Lee 
Jacqueline Logan 
Charles Maigne 
Thomas Meighan 
George Melford 
Antonio Moreno 
Nita Naldi 

Pola Negri 

David Powell 
Theodore Roberts 
Wesley Ruggles 


Lewis Stone 
Jerome Storm 
Gloria Swanson 


Rob Wagner 
Irvin Willat 
Lois Wilson 
Sam Wood 
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ittle Bo-Peep and the Dutch Uncle 


T/ustrations by Gertrude A. Kay 
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(The Sarah Addington story to be readin connection with these cut-outs will be found on page 36.) 
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DIRECTIONS 


Paste the entire page on a heavy 
piece of wrapping paper, then cut 
out each figure around the outside 
heavy line. To make the figuresstand, 
cut the bases into three divisions, 
bending forward on red dotted line 
| and back on black dotted lines. Run 
scissors through slash in the hats, as 

well as in the opening by Dutch 
Uncle’s left hand, so that he can hold 
the bouguet for Cross-Patch. Use 
the fireplace that you found in the 
first set of cut-outs and Cross-Patch 
Hf , Sa . on ——— then may sit before the fire and spin. 

































What the outdoor li 


is teaching al 


Why their skin 


does not coarsen or lose its freshness 
in spite of the way they treat it 


When girls started on their headlong career of 
swimming, golfing, riding and motoring, they 
were warned they would eternally ruin their 
complexions. 

But they just did not. After several years of 
sports and parties their skin remains soft and 
fine. The modern girl still has the kind of com- 
plexion men bow to, fascinatingly fresh and 
smooth. 

7 Because, as she would say, she goes in for tak- 
ing care of it. 

This is one thing the modern girl has proved 


for women once and for all time. Dirt and expo- 


sure, even the extreme kind, need not coarsen and 
age the skin. Give it the kind of care it needs, the 
two indispensable things on which a skin keeps 
young and smooth, and your skin will be fresh 
and lovely for years. 

The exquisite cleansing. The delicate, yet sure 
protection. Every year thousands of young girls 
are finding that the two entirely different creams 
which Pond’s dev eloped for these two indispen- 
sables to skin loveliness, are marvelous in results. 
No other method insures quite such smooth, 
transparent skin. 


Two creams so wonderful millions 
of women want them 





\ cleansing cream so delicate and light it leaves 


fresh skin. Then 


youl 


t a trace of cream on 

















Photo by White Studio 
New York 





Photo by 9 
Edwin Bower Hesser 


Elixabeth Hines says Pond'’s Twe 
| Creams can be depended on to heep 
the shin fresh and smooth, 





another cream that finishes with an 
exquisite, dainty smoothness and 
guards from every coarsening influ- 
ence. 

Because these two creams, Pond’s 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, meet the daily needs of the 
modern woman’s care of her skin so 
much more exquisitely than she could 
have dreamed, actually millions of 
jars of them are used every year by 
women in the United States alone. 


Try this famous method 


Every night. With the finger tips ap- 
ply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 
very fine oil in it is able to penetrate 
every pore of your skin. Let it stay 
a minute—now wipe it off with a 
Do this The black on the 
show you how carefully this cream 
Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully 


S¢ oft clk th. 
cloth 


cleanses. 


fwice. will 


supple. 
Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream lightly over your whole face. Now if 


you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and vel- 


vety your face feels to your hand! Your powder 


“powders” evenly on this smooth base. It clings 


longer than ever before. The appearanx 


of your 


skin for the whole day will prove how wonderful 


these two creams ar 
| as ~ 
Use this method regularly every night an 
morning to counteract every day’s exposure t 
dirt and weather. And after any special exposure, 
a motor or railroad trip, a morning at the shore, 


give your skin a special daytime cleansing and 
freshening. 

Begin tonight. Buy both Pond’s Creams in 
jars or tubes at any drug or department store. 


The Pond’s Extract Company. 


RH, 
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| Ruth Roland likes Pond'’s Cold 5 i _ 
Cream for the suppleness it give 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, she says, eee 
prevents any roughness or shine 2 
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removes coarsening dirt—restores suppleness 
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defies exposure—finishes and holds the powder 


SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 






e of the girl of today. 
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Read about the methud many modern girls use to keep their skin always 


so delightfully smooth and young 





Defy the troubles that mar your skin 


Give it the two things that every skin 
must have to be fresh and smooth 


Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


The daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your skin thar 


ny other single factor. But the process is so gradual that except on specially 
severe occasions you do not notice it until your skin ! definitely coarsened 
Do not let this happer or the ir lious everyday exposure that attach 
every woman, use the same I rotectior I exquisite cleansing tl 
| ve y ur L fro t he rc € ’ q lang r ‘ rt ; 
I Kee ‘ | y 
I { 1 Crean I 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 


ee] ry and! t ( t plenty {I ( 
Cream nightly and leave some ver night. Thi ll give your sk the 
it needs so badly and keep it from scaling and peeling. Then it will not ce 
velop little lines that grow into wrinkles 

But do not let the exposure of the day undo the results of this nightly 
oiling. Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally to pre 
vent your skin from drying out again 


Accumulation of dirt and oil in the pores 


This is the trouble of an oily skin. Oil accumulates and attracts dirt and 
bacteria—dust that blows into your face when motoring, or the daily soot 
of city streets. Your complexion is dulled, disfigured. It has an oily shine 
For this condition you need specially careful cleansings. Pond’s Cold Cream 


is so light it penetrates the glands and takes out excess oil and dirt together 
Cleanse this way every night and you will avoid a dull, muddy skin. The 
every morning smooth on plenty of Pond’s Vanishing Cream t has no oil 
See how this cream keeps your face fresh. You need never worry about a shins 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Co., 111 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of 


the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for 


two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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Clean, happy babies, like the flowers, belong on Mother Earth’s 
sunny lap. She teaches them the blueness of the sky, the 
grass’s tender green, the flush of opening buds and the sunni- 
ness of flowers. 


That is why mothers dress their babies in these colors—to 
bring them close to Mother Earth. 


The babies’ clothes must be washed to keep their colors bright. 
When mothers wash them in Fab-suds they come out each time 
fresh and spotless, like rain-washed flowers. For Fab is made of 
cocoanut-oil. 


Cocoanut-oil is one of Mother Earth’s bland oils. It is put in 
Fab to make Fab soft and white and cleansing. 


The cocoanut-oil in Fab makes each tiny flake dissolve com- 
pletely. No bits of soap can stay in Fab-suds to stick to little 
dresses and spot their colors. 


Fab-suds bring back the purity of the babies’ white smocks. 


Our 115 years’ experience in making fine soaps has gone into 
the production of Fab. No effort has been spared to make these 
cocoanut-oil flakes soft for the washing of children’s clothes. 
COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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A color print of this Saida (H. Willebeek Le Mair) painting for six cents in stamps. Address Dept. F. H. 
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Little Bo-Peep and the Dutch Uncle 























‘**LOOK HERE,’’ HE SAID TO THE BLACK SHEEP: ‘“‘YOU’RE RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR ALL THIS. YOU KNOW EXACTLY WHERE THOSE TAILS ARE” 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


Illustration by Gertrude A. Kay 










pomeemnmeen| k. BO-PEEP came home to 

N Rts B}) dinner one hot July day, to 

<ai> find his daughter not there. 

ae | “Little Bo-Peep has lost 

}| her sheep and doesn’t know 

where to find them,” «x- 
plained his wife. 

2: Yes, today, as usual, Little 
Bo-Peep was hunting for them. She walked 
along Pinafore Pike and passed the Blues’ 
house, where she saw Little Boy Blue asleep 
as usual under the haystack. She came to 
the pickled pepper field, where, sure enough, 
Peter Piper was industriously picking his 
peck. She met Old Mother Hubbard's dcx, 
sniffing around an old tree trunk with a par- 
ticularly hungry sniff. 

But although Little Bo-Peep saw these 
familiar Pudding Lane scenes, not a woolly 
strand did she see of her sheep. And just as 
she was about to give up in despair, she turned 
a corner, and plump! She bumped into the 
whole flock of them running down the road to- 
ward Pudding Lane as fast as they could run. 

But who was that driving them and scold- 
ing them? A strange-looking creature with 
great billowing trousers and a little blue 
jacket and the rosiest, though the crossest, 
face you ever saw. 

“Hey!” called Bo-Peep. 

The rosy-faced man looked up scowling. 
“Hey!” he replied. “Stop!” he commanded 
the sheep. “Stop this minute, you abomina- 
ble wretches, you stupid beasts, you.” 

“My goodness!” gasped Bo-Peep. “How 
dare you talk to my sheep like that? 
How ss 

“Look here,” interrupted the rosy-faced 
man, “you be still. You don’t know who I 
am.” 

“Well, you’re not very polite, whoever 
you are,” replied Bo-Peep indignantly. 
“You’re certainly not a gentleman.” 


I 





“7 AM a gentleman!” shouted the man. 

“And if you were a lady you’d know a 
gentleman when you sawone. Haven’tI got 
on a gentleman’s clothes? Haven’t I got a 
gentleman’s haircut?” He bent down his 
head and swept off his hat to show her. 
“Well, then, I am a gentleman. I am the 
Dutch Uncle.” 

So he was the Dutch Uncle of whom Little 
Bo-Peep and all the other children of Pud- 
ding Lane had heard so much; the cross old 
fellow whe scolded everybody he knew, even 


those people whom he loved the best. Bo- 
Peep had never seen him before, for the 
Dutch Uncle had not been to Pudding Lane 
since many years ago, before Mr. and Mrs. 
Bo-Peep had been married, way back there 
when the Queen of Hearts was a bride and 
Humpty Dumpty wasa baby. But the peo- 
ple of Pudding Lane often, oh, very often, 
referred to the Dutch Uncle, and now here he 
was; and it was no wonder Bo-Peep stared, 
even though it wasn’t very polite of her. 

She was wondering lots of thing, too, and 
a few questions seemed in order. You know 
how that is. If you want to know something 
there’s nothing like two or three well-chosen 
inquiries. ‘‘And where is the Dutch Aunt?”’ 

“Dutch Aunt!” exclaimed the Dutch Un 
ce scornfuliy. ‘“‘She asks me where the 
L«tech Aunt is! There isn’t any Dutch Aunt. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t,” replied Little Bo-Peep 
“There onght to be one, you know. Uncles 
always do have aunts.”’ 


HE didn’t mean that exactly, but you 
know, and the Dutch Uncle knew, what 
she meant. 

And now, strangely enough, the Dutch 
Uncle stopped frowning at her and smiled. 

“T do indeed need a Dutch Aunt,” he 
agreed. “In fact, that’s just what I’ve come 
to Pudding Lane for, Bo-Peep, to find a 
Dutch Aunt.” 

The Dutch Uncle got a tremendous ova- 
tion when he and Bo-Peep got back to Pud- 
ding Lane with the sheep a few minutes 
later. At least “ovation” is what the Town 
Crier called it; you and I would call it a 
“greeting.” Anyway, they made a big fuss 
over the Dutch Uncle, for they loved the old 
fellow even if they did call him names, and 
they were glad to see him after all these years. 

As for the Dutch Uncle himself, he was 
overjoyed to see his old favorites and he 
greeted and scolded them all in the most 
affectionate manner possible. 

Suddenly he demanded: ‘And where is 
pretty Dolly Daffy-Dill?” 

“Pretty Dolly Daffy-Dill?” repeated 
everybody; and then they all just looked at 
each other. 

Could it be possible that the Dutch Uncle 
believed that Dolly Daffy-Dill was still the 
same girl he had known so many years ago? 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Exactly what is it that causes women to 
speak of Type 61 Cadillac with such special 
enthusiasm? 


Is it the car's beauty, or its comfort, or its 
dependability that accounts for the prefer- 
ence which they undeniably show for it? 


No one who has seen the admiration in a 
woman's eyes as she viewed the graceful 
outlines, rich upholstery, and harmonious 
appointments of the Cadillac could doubt 
for a moment the appeal of its beauty. 


Similarly, there is no question that women 
place a high value on the car’s comfort, as 
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revealed by the restfulness of the cushions 
and the ease and evenness of its travel. 


But we doubt whether its beauty, or its com- 
fort, or even its dependability is sufhcient to 
explain women’s favor for the Cadillac. 


Isn't this favor due, rather, to their corivic- 
tion that the Cadillac includes in full meas- 
ure, not one or two but all of the qualities 
which they desire in a motor car? 


Isn't it inspired by their knowledge that 
whatever they call upon it to do, from 
whatever standpoint they consider it, in 
whatever company it may be, the Cadillac 
stands out as a fine and exceptional car? 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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If you are so fortunate as 
to have a high, pretty fore- 
head, why not make the 
most of it by dressing your 
hair this way? 


To bring out the lustre 
in your hair 


LOSSY hair doesn’t just happen. It takes a certain 
amount of daily brushing to bring out the lustre in 
hair. Daily brushing keeps both scalp and hair in a healthy 


condition. 


For best results use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
Brush. The stiff, springy bristles, set widely apart, go 
through to the scalp, stimulating it without irritating it. 

The natural food for the hair is given greater freedom 
to do its work. This makes the hair grow arid gives it a 
natural beauty-polish. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Brush comes in several 
styles and finishes. It has a metal face; it is sanitary and 
easily cleaned. 

You can buy this brush at any store or shop where hair 
brushes are sold. 

It is always sold in the familiar yellow box similar to the 
one in which Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes and Hand 


Brushes are sold. 


Write for our interesting new book 


g the hair. It is free 


FLORENCE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 





Makers of the famous Pro-phy-lac-tii 
Tooth Brush 


iy 


St 


HAIR, 





{_ Sold by all dealers in the 
. United Statesand Canada. 


rephuylactic 


Look for the name 
Pro-phy-lac-tic on the 
Brush Handle 
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Little Bo-Peep and the Dutch Uncle 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Did he not know that she had grown older, 
just as everybody else had? Had he not 
heard how crabbed she had become—so 
crabbed, indeed, that she wasn’t even called 
Dolly any more, but Cross-Patch, which 
suited her much better? It seemed impossi- 
ble that the Dutch Uncle did not know all 
these things; but he didn’t, apparently. 

So Mr. Horner, the father of Jack, tried to 
explain. “She’s older now, you understand,” 
he said, ‘‘and we ca]l her—Cross-Patch.” 


“* Cross-Patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin.” 


quoted Mrs. Grundy. 

Oh, dear, it was too bad that the Dutch 
Uncle had in find out all this about Dolly, 
and they all felt very sympathetic. 

But was the Dutch Uncle distressed? 
No, indeed. ‘Of course she’s older,”’ he ex- 
claimed. “I had forgotten that; but it’s all 
the better. And you say she’s cross? Hurray, 
what a fine Dutch Aunt she’ll make!” 

With which, to everybody’s astonishment, 
the Dutch Uncle hastened to old Cross- 
Patch’s house, the same little house where he 
used to call on her when she was a girl and he 
a dashing young blade. 

And so his courtship commenced—the 
strangest courtship that Pudding Lane had 
ever seen. 


UT something else happened in Pudding 

Lane that quickly drove the Dutch 
Uncie’s love affair out of everybody’s 
thoughts. It was really something so terri- 
ble and so sad that nobody would have ever 
dreamed it could happen. And this is what 
it was: Bo-Peep’s sheep came home one day 
after a long absence, and they didn’t have 
their tails behind them! 

Oh, so sad! So sad! 

And how Bo-Peep cried, how the lambs 
bleated, how Mr. Bo-Peep hunted for the 
tails, how doleful Old King Cole looked, how 
frightened everybody was! 

Finally Old King Cole said that every- 
body, every single person, would have to go 
out on a hunt for them. And so all of Pud- 
ding Lane started on the hunt. 

I said all of Pudding Lane went on the 
hunt; but I forgot the Dutch Uncle, who was 
sitting with Cross-Patch in her back garden 
and sipping a cup of tea. 

But Cross-Patch had sharp ears and she 
knew what was up; and she said to her gal- 
lant caller: “Why don’t you go out and 
help a body? Why don’t you join in the 
search for the tails of the sheep?” 

The Dutch Uncle jumped up, ashamed, 
picked up his hat and started for the gate 

Indeed, he looked so wretched that Cross- 
Patch relenteda bit. ‘Look here,” she called 
after him. “If you find the tails, Dutch 
Uncle, I might, in fact I will consider be- 
coming the Dutch Aunt.” 

The Dutch Uncle looked at her beam- 
ing, yet almost unbelieving. ‘“ Wonderful 
woman!” he exclaimed rapturously 

When the Dutch Uncle got into the street 
he found that every single person was gone 
But he could hear a little noise from some- 
where or other and, as he listened intently, 
he decided that it must be the bleating of 
those poor little sheep down in Bo-Peep’s 
meadow. He then went down to the meadow, 
and there they were, bleating pitifully, and 
there was Bo-Peep, too, under a tree, crying 
as if her heart would break. 


HEN the Dutch Uncle made a discov- 
ery: that the black sheep of the flock was 
not bleating at all, but was frisking around 
as merrily as could be, watching the others 
with wicked glee out of the corner of his eye. 
The Dutch Uncle watched him a moment and 
then without a word to Little Bo-Peep he 
marched straight up to that black sheep, 
took hold of his pink ribbon collar and looked 
him sternly in the eye. The sheep squirmed 
a little and tried to brave it out; but the 
Dutch Uncle was too much for him; so he 
squirmed a great deal more and dropped his 
eyes in the most ashamed way. 
Whereupon the Dutch Uncle did give him 
a dose of his best Dutch Uncle talk—such a 
dose! “Look here,” he said to the black 
sheep: “you’re responsible for all this. You 
know exactly where those tails are; and 


you’ve known all along; and now right this 
minute you’re going to take Little Bo-Peep 
and me and show us where they are. You 
are a wicked, wicked sheep, you are; but 
we've got you this time, you wretch, you!” 
Well, he couldn’t think of anything worse 
than “wretch,” so he stopped with that, and 
waited for the-black sheep to do something. 


Be the black did something, right enough 
He turned around and walked off, the 
Dutch Uncle and Little Bo-Peep behind, him, 
and he kept on walking until at last they 
came to a wood on the very edge of which 
stood a tree. There the black sheep stopped 
And on a branch what should they see but 
ten little white tails all in a row, hanging like 
white flowers among the green leaves, with 
one little black one in the middle! 

And the next thing the tails knew they 
were being carried back to the sheep in the 
meadow at Pudding Lane. 

Everybody was overjoyed when it was 
found that Little Bo-Peep had found her 
sheeps’ tails; but of course the next problem 
was to get them back on the sheep. 

The carpenter was all for tacking them on; 
though he quickly took back his suggestion 
when he remembered that it was sheep they 
were talking about, not houses or boards. 
Jack-of-All-Trades offered to glue them 
neatly back in their places; and the cobbler 
said that if sewing was necessary he would 
gladly render his service. The cobbler’s idea 
was considered a good one; for the great 
London doctors were sewing people now; 
and if it was good for people, it would cer- 
tainly do for sheep. 

So they called Doctor Foster, who had 
just come back from Gloucester, and asked his 
advice about the sewing. ‘No, no, no!” 
said Doctor Foster. ‘We doctors don’t sew 
things on; we just sew things up. But if 
you just tie these tails to the sheep they’ll 
grow back as nicely as you please.”’ 

So that’s what they did, and the tails did 
grow back, just as he had said, as nicely as 
you please. Only one looked a little differ- 
ent from its old self, and that was the black 
sheep’s, which was rather to one side and 
at arakish angle. But then the black sheep 
deserved it for all the trouble he had caused. 

Anyway, it all came out all right—all but 
one thing, and that concerns the poor Dutch 
Uncle, who didn’t get his Cross-Patch after 
all. For when he went back to her in high 
glee, told her about the tails, and began call- 
ing her high-sounding names, Cross-Patch 
suddenly became fifty times crosser than she 
had ever been before, told him she couldn’t 
stand his sugarish nonsense, and left the room 


ND that was about the end of the Dutch 
Uncle’s romance. All might have been 
different if he had only talked to Cross-Patch 
like a Dutch Uncle; but that’s so often the 
way with the gentlemen in love—they be- 
come such different creatures. However, he 
did turn on Cross-Patch just as she was 
leaving the room, and then he certainly did 
talk to her like a Dutch Uncle, for he was 
very angry and disappointed. 

Too late, though. Cross-Patch drew the 
latch, sat down to spin and never for a second 
regretted her action. She was even glad the 
old bother was gone. 

Poor Dutch Uncle, having to go back to 
Holland without the Dutch Aunt of his 
dreams! Everybody felt very sorry for him; 
and especially did Little Bo-Peep, who had 
come to love him so much. 

It was Little Bo-Peep who walked with 
him down the road when he set out that day 
for Banbury Cross. They said good-by and 
shook hands. The Dutch Uncle had tears in 
his eyes, and Bo-Peep was sniffling right out. 

But the Dutch Uncle soon came to himself. 
“Look here, you shouldn’t have come so far 
with me. The sheep will get lost, and your 
mother will be worried. Go straight home, 
you naughty child.” 

But Bo-Peep only smiled at him. “ You’re 
an old fraud,” she told the Dutch Uncle. 

And then it was that the Dutch Uncle 
knew that she had found him out, this Little 
Bo-Peep of Pudding Lane. Yet he wouldn’t 
give in, even then. “Go straight home, I 
tell you!” 

But he kissed her—and then was gone. 
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Is salad dressing 
you make yourself 
} enough better 
to pay for the trouble 
of making it? 


YEs, MA’AM, IT IS. 

A home-made salad dressing is so 
much better that it would be worth 
while doing it even if it was a little 
trouble. And it isn’t any trouble 
any more—it’s one of the simplest 
things in the world. With the in- 
gredients before you on your kitchen 
table you can make a half pint or 
a pint of Wesson Oil mayonnaise 
in two or three minutes, easily. As 
for French dressing, all you do is 
stir things together. It doesn’t 
take a minute. 

One advantage in making may- 
onnaise yourself is that you know 
exactly what you put in it. In 
making it yourself, for your own 


family to eat, you use Wesson Oil 






an 
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and a fresh egg and pure spices and 
have a dressing that not only tastes 
good, but that you know is rich, 
wholesome food. 

Another point in favor of home- 
made dressing is its economy. The 
money you save by making your 
dressing yourself is pretty good 
pay for a few minutes’ work. Make 
a half pint of Wesson Oil mayon- 
naise and see how little it costs you 
aud how quickly you have done it. 

And when you make the dressing 
yourself you can exactly suit the 
To either 


French dressing or mayonnaise, 


taste of your family. 


made with Wesson Oil, you can 
add anything that you like in the 


way of seasoning. 
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French Dressing 


6 tablespoonfuls Wesson Oil 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
14 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains each paprika and pepper 


Combine in the order given, beat well and 

serve. French Dressing adds a piquant 

and delightful flavor to lettuce, tomatoes 
or any cold vegetable. 


Quick Mayonnaise 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of sugar 
V6 teaspoonful of dry mustard 
A pinch each of paprika and red pepper 
16 tablespoonful of water 
14 tablespoonful of lemon juice or vinegar 
Yolk of one egg 
1 cupful of Wesson Oil 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the water 
and stir until the salt and sugar are dis- 
solved. Add the vinegar. Then the yolk. 
Beat a few seconds. Pour in about half 
a tablespoonful of Wesson Oil, and beat 
vigorously until the dressing begins to 
thicken. Then add the rest of the oil in 
larger amounts, beating well after each 
addition, until the dressing is of the de- 
sired stiffness. 

This recipe is for a generous half pint— 
for a full pint use the whole egg and doubie 
the quantity of the other ingredients. 

The best and quickest results are ob- 
tained if the oil and other ingredients are 
not too cold. The ordinary temperature 
of your kitchen is about right. 

This mayonnaise is seasoned lightly. If 
a more piquant dressing is preferred, in- 
crease the seasoning to taste. Or, if you 

wish a very bland dressing, 
omit the mustard. 
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Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 


AR TN eet: erm 





This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer’s protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 






A July Furniture Opportunity— 
“The Cambridge’—Especially Priced! 


July brings you a Super-value in this Colonial Dining Suite. 
Seldom, indeed, can you buy furniture of such distinction so in- 
expensively. For “The Cambridge” is a demonstration value. 


Built throughout of beautifully figured American walnut, drawers 
and cabinets mahogany lined, it interprets for modern use some of 
the finest traditions of Colonial cabinet-making. In beauty of design, 
in sincere, honest craftsmanship, it worthily expresses those ideals 
that have marked Berkey & Gay furniture for over 60 years. 





“The Cambridge” is featured nationally this month to make it 
clear that you can buy Berkey & Gay quality at as low a price as 
true economy will permit. See it at your Berkey & Gay merchant’s. 
(To the uniform prices quoted below he adds freight charges.) 


Sideboard $150 Chest $75 
China Cabinet 100 Armchair 27 
Table 120 Chair 20 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “‘ The Cambridge,” 


together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
440 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


( Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
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Mr. McGill was an important citizen; but 
he was conscious of the fact that he was not 
so important in the new community as he had 
been in years gone by in the old. He felt 
himself surrounded with difficulties as Mon- 
terey grew from a clump of houses to a 
substantial town. There were too many new 
people. 

The new people were of a new class. The 
old residents were changing too. Civiliza- 
tion was overtaking him. The Times, the 
new rival of the Journal, which was against 
everything the Journal was for, had on its 
staff a finely educated Englishman, who had 
been kicked off a freight train in a state of 
alcoholism one day and been taken up by 
the new paper as its local editor, and who, 
during his periods of sobriety, wielded so 
skillful a pen that even Dick’s old admir- 
ers admitted that he certainly did put it over 
on Dick McGill once in a while. 

Now, too, it had been necessary to change 
his old weekly over into a daily. He had 
found out that Fremont McConkey could 
write almost anything, and after a year or 
so of practice could write it promptly and, 
Dick thought, even better than the Times 
mercenary, Ethelbert Braithwaite—or “ Lit- 
tle Ethel,” as he was named according to the 
style of the Journal because of the fact that he 
weighed some twenty stone, as he admitted; 
which was worked out by local mathemati- 
cians as two hundred and eighty pounds. 
For while little Ethel could write a most 
swingeing thing when sober, it was ever too 
scholarly and ponderous for the local taste. 
Fremont could skate rings around him when 
he happened to be feeling right. 


REMONT had his poem ready for the 
next issue of the Journal. Shall I insert 
this doggerel? I believe I will, for it is a 
part of the evidence in the case of Things in 
General vs. Fremont McConkey. Here it is: 


CHESTNUT BELLS 
By The Granger Bard 


Hear the jingle of the belis, 
Chestnut bells! 

As from country hillsides down, 

From all quarters of the town, 

From all places where the Times 

Brings its little strings of rimes 
Forth it wells! 

And the editor who sits 

Working hard his feeble wits, 
(Sad to tell!) 

Hears the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the many, many 
bells, 

And his great big bloated body bigger yet with joy 
outswells ; 

For he thinks because his readers 
Smile and snicker o’er his leaders, 
That they’re smart! 
And his heart 
Given by vanity a 
start, 

Flutters round in great 
commotion, as 
with all his little 
art, 

Out he shoves more 
mouldy chestnuts 
on the jour- 
nalistic mart! 

Crying, “‘Ring, 
ring, ring!” 

In hopes to cause a 
sting 

To his betters who for 
long, long years 
have seen 
through the 
whole thing! 

But he hopes to stir 
up faction 
By this funny silly 
action! 
In he sails! 
How he sets the welkin ringing, with his jeers and 
groans and wails! 
But he fails! 
Oh, he fails! 
You bet! He always fails! 

Just as sure’s election morning comes with equi- 

noctial gales. 
But because 
He must pause 
In his ardor for the cause (?), 

Unless he keeps up his old cry, though now worn 
thin as gauze; 

He tunes the same old “‘organ’’ to the same old cry 
of “RING!” 

And the people when they see that ‘tis the same old 
rotten thing, 





Ring the bells, 
Chestnut bells, 
And he thinks from out the dells, 
One universal chorus of applause it is which 
swells ! 
And his shrieks and groans and yells 
Rise mingling with the jingling and the tinkling of 
the bells! 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells! 
The jingling of the tinkling chestnut belis! 


XXVIII 


V. CREEDE, going home to supper, 

« saw the tall form of Fremont McCon- 
key moving on before him. He quickened his 
pace and fell into step with the young man 
from Willow township. 

“‘How’s the Granger Bard this afternoon?” 
he asked. 

“Hope he’s well,” answered Fremont. 
“He writes pretty poor verses, though.” 

“Modesty is a virtue if it isn’t carried too 
far,” said N. V. “Have you ever thought of 
what you shall do when you are through with 
this county work? It’s not a thing for an 
able young man like you to depend upon. I 
suppose you have?” 

Fremont almost reeled. 

A sense of desolation overcame him as he 
suddenly realized that for all these months 
he had lived in the present only; he had given 
up his dreams one by one, and had dwelt in 
one thing only—his wife, her love and their 
companionship. 

“I—I he stammered. “I used to have 
dreams and plans—but I’m afraid I have 
given them up!” 

“Ever think of becoming a lawyer?”’ asked 
Creede. 

“T’ve thought of every profession under 
the sun,” said Fremont with a nervous laugh, 
in which Mr. Creede joined. 

“T know how it is,” said he. “I’ve been a 
boy myself. But do you know that under 
our law, after you have been in the clerk’s 
office for two years, if you can pass the exam- 
ination at Des Moines you can be admitted 
to the bar?” 

“No,” said Fremont. 

“T suppose you and Owen Gowdy are 
pretty close?” said N. V. interrogatively. 

“He hasn’t made many close friends,” 
said Fremont, his mind turning to the issue 
in the McConkey family as to whether or not 
Owen might pay attentions to Sarah, “and I 
guess I’m as close to him as any man in the 
county.” 

“Tf you’d like to take up the study of the 
law,” said N. V.,“‘my office and library are 
open to you. This is going to be a better 
place to practice law in a few years than we 
have for a long time dared to hope. You 
ought to be a good lawyer, too, when you 
get past this running 
off after newspaper 
notoriety and politics 
and remember that, 
as Blackstone says 
‘The law is a jealous 
mistress.’ It’s all 
right to do these 
things now—gives 
you acquaintance, 
you know; but when 
you really tackle the 
law it crowds every- 
thing else out. Think 
of it. I’d like to be 
of use to you in estab- 
lishing you in the pro- 
fession, and being in 
the clerk’s office in 
your present capacity 
gives you a training 
that, wisely or un- 
wisely, the law accepts 
as legal training—provided you can pass the 
supreme court examinations.” 

“It seems to be a way out of the hole I 
find myself in,”’ said Fremont. “I'll think it 
over. I think I shall accept. And I thank 
you ever so much, Mr. Creede!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the reply. 
“You'll be useful in keeping the office in 
order, sweeping out in the morning and the 
like—though I shall remember that you’ve 
a salary to earn outside. And by the way, if 
Owen would like to come in with you, why let 





(Continued on Page 43) 
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he Packard Motor Car Company presents 
the Packard Single-Eight, embodying prin- 


iples and results hitherto unknown. 





ompanion to the Single-Six—successor to 

he Twin-Six, the Single-Eight demonstrates 

in ample margin of superiority in perform- 
® .nce over any possible claimant for com- 
™ parison, American or Continental. 





Packard Single-Eight is a rational and 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 
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logical development, contributing, we be- 
lieve, a new page to the annals of motor 
car engineering. 

It is unique in that it does away forever 
with the idea that complexity and high 
maintenance cost are the penalties for at- 


taining the utmost in fleetness, acceleration, 
flexibility and motoring luxury. 


Here is a car with such an abundance of 


at Prices Ranging from #3650 to 4950, at Detroit 
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A New Production by 
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power as to dwarf the ability of any other 
in the world, so easily controlled that it 
will respond to the lightest touch, so 
brilliant in appearance that its beauty is 
dominant in any company. 


The Packard Motor Car Company invites 
you to enjoy behind the wheel of the Single- 
Eight an experience which no words 
of ours can adequately portray in advance. 
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Oxactly suited for Milady’s 
personal Motoring 


How better can milady’s personal convenience be 
gratified than by the possession of this smart and 
stylish Buick Four Coupe? No matter how many 
large automobiles may be in her garage here is a car 
that she herself can drive with positive enjoyment. 


Whether for a morning’s shopping, an afternoon call 
ur a happy frolic with the children in the park she will 
+ penile find this Buick Four Coupe an unfailingly delightful 
clightert touch of the whecl-so =»: Means of conveyance. 


easily does the clutch operate 
a pressure of the finger will 
disengage it—so simply are the 


The Buick Four Coupe is everywhere a favorite among 


Seca die shew: Reotaes them discriminating women. They appreciate its attractive 

driving becomes an exhilarat- design. They appreciate the sense of driving security 

ing diversion, entirely free " ° . . ° ° ° 
from fatigue. which their confidence in Buick reputation inspires. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors’ Corporation 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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him come. It might be better for both of you 
to work together as students.” 

Afterward Fremont pondered at times over 
the question of why Mr. Creede had suddenly 
proposed this association to him. And why 
Owen? Owen seemed to have no elements 
of promise as a lawyer. He had a common 
school education, as Fremont had, but he was 
no student. 

Fremont reached home in a state of mind 
which was more like that of the old, visionary 
days on the herding ground or in the hayfield 
than anything he had enjoyed since he had 
grasped the hard 
ind somew hat sor- 


At last the door bell rang. The captain 
started to his feet, hastily saying that he 
would answer the bell, and they heard him 
greet his visitor and take him into the parlor. 

A low rumble of muted talk came from the 
room. The family in the sitting room tried 
hard not to let silences occur that would 
seem like an effort to hear. It was not two 
minutes until Fremont knew who was his 
father-in-law’s visitor, for Roswell Upright 
had a voice that had no brother—it carried 
like the barytone phase of the cylinder of a 
threshing machine. What was he calling for? 

Fremont knew 
that Raws was sup- 





did realities of life 
in the great world, 
as he had always 
thought it, and the 
little world of little 
things, as he had 
found it. 

Instead of run- 
ning to his young 
wife in joy with the 
great news, Fre- 
mont shrank from 
telling Winifred. 
For one thing, she 
was in a delicate 
state of health 
again. 


| pee rnp was 
thankful after- 
ward that he did 
not tell poor Wini- 
fred about the plan 
for taking the 
course in the law; 
for it would have 


University. 





0A Correction 


N A RECENT article in THE 

Lapies’ Home JouRNAL con- 
cerning the enemies of prohibi- 
tion there was a regrettable error 
to the effect that in putting the 
name Seth Low on its printed list 
of sponsors the Association Against 
Prohibition had used the name of 
a man who was dead. The writer 
of the article had never heard of a 
Seth Low other than the late Seth 
Low, former mayor of New York 
City and President of Columbia 
Hence the mistake. 
Some time later in New York City 
the writer learned that there was 
another Seth Low now living, a 
nephew of the late mayor. 


posed to be in finan- 
cial difficulties, 
growing out of his 
grading contracts 
for the new rail- 
road. People said 
that the old man 
had stubbed his toe 
when he came to 
deal with people 
who objected to 
easy profits. 


HAT he did 

not suspect 
was that these diffi- 
culties had brought 
Mr. Upright to the 
captain that eve- 
ning. A good deal of 
money had accum- 
ulated in the clerk’s 
office, which legally 
would at some 
future time have to 
be accounted for, 








caused her tender 
heart many pangs. 
She demanded Fremont’s company every 
moment when he was out of the office, and 
he was now buying paper-covered French 
novels to read to her. 

You must not think that he was unhappy 
in his marriage. As he looks back upon it 
now, those first two years seem to him a very 
blissful period. He cari see the Ashe family 
circle in those days in the summer of 1880, 
just before the time when Captain Ashe was 
due to be renominated, without opposition 
as a matter of tradition, at the end of his first 
term, 

They were gathered in the sitting room, 
and though it was an unusual thing that 
Captain Ashe spent an evening at home, on 
this occasion he did not even go to the post 
office. 

He was a good deal changed by his new life 
[ think Catherine knew what had worked the 
ilterations in him, which were most apparent 
and most tragic , lor anyone not too young to 

uspect or too ignorant to know the sigus 
ould not have failed to see that he was drink 
ng heavily and steadily. But inebriety alone 
could not account for all his mental disturb 
ince. 

He seemed unable to follow what people 
said to him, or to keep in mind for more 
than a moment the subject of any conversa- 
tion. It was a subject of jest in the court- 
house that he could not talk with anyone 
unless he had in his hands some bit of paper, 
which he carefully doubled and redoubled 
and folded until it was wadded up into the 
smallest possible compass, when he would 
throw it away; and unless he could find 
more paper he became confused and lost. He 
looked at the thing in his hands instead of 
into ine face of the person with whom he 


talked. 


UT little Lorena, the baby, was one with 

whom he could talk freely. To be sure, 
her part was confined to coos and goos and 
babblings, but the captain understood them 
all, and told her long stories of all sorts, 
moving his body slowly back and forth as he 
played with his little granddaughter in a way 
that spoiled her for other people’s dandlings. 
He gave himself up to baby tonight, but occa- 
sionally started at some sound and asked if 
there was not somebody at the door. Fre 
mont knew, and on exchanging glances with 
Catherine he knew that she knew, that he was 
expecting someone. 


but,as he forcefully 
stated to the cap- 
tain, what was the use of having control of 
money if a friend couldn’t be helped out of a 
temporary difficulty? 

The captain demurred. He didn’t want 
to draw this money out of Jim Boyd’s bank, 
for Jim was on his official bond. He might 
get suspicious of the doings. 

“Tl fix it with Jim,” said Upright. ‘That 
don’t need to stand in the way. Why, blast 
his eyes, I made him sheriff when he didn’t 
have two dimes to rub against each other and 
was shoein’ horses and sharpening the lays of 
breakin’ plows for a livin’!” 

“Well, s’pose you can’t make it? S’pose 
you can’t pay it before I have to have it to 
show up with? Where’ll I be then?” 

Fragments of these words came through 
the partition. It was all unintelligible to 
Catherine and Winifred then, and to Fre 
mont, too, for that matter; but he after 
wards recalled them, and in the light of 
events, understood them. When Upright 
went away the captain returned to the sitting 
room and began pacing back and forth. Pres- 
ently he put on his boots and went out. Fre 
mont heard him return late in the night—and 
marked his staggering steps and uncertain 
movements as he went to his room. There 
was something wrong, he felt sure. 

XX1X 

N THE latter part of the summer Winifred 

was not only poorly, as was natural, but 
she was in poor spirits. Before, she had been 
so cheerful and hopeful; now she took a 
gloomy view of things. She had written 
down on a slip of paper what disposition she 
wanted made of her possessiois when she 
died, and when Fremont had tried to cheer 
her up she admitted to him that she had a 
presentiment—but she would not say what 
she foresaw. She wanted him to promise 
that he would always let Cathie be a mother 
to the baby, Lorena, and to little Fernando, 
of whom she spoke as if already in esse. 

Mrs. McConkey came for a two days’ 
stay, and then went home after telling Fre- 
mont that in her opinion Winifred was all 
right in body. ‘The trouble with her is,” 
said she, “that she looks on the dark side of 
everything. Winnie’s thinkin’ needs straight 
enin’ up. There’s no spring to her mind. Try to 
git her mind quieted, the poor lamb, an’ I’ll 
vouch for her comin’ through it all right.”’ 


(Continued on Page 44) 




























Why Women Smile 


As they never did before 
Teeth are prettier today— Millions combat film 


Most pictures are now taken with a 
smile, showing pretty teeth. 

Look about you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth. That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Every day they 
are combating the dingy film on teeth. 
You will also do so when you make this 
test and see the quick results. 


Film is unsightly 


It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
If not frequently removed, it may 
form cloudy coats. It 
is also the basis of 
tartar. 


That film absorbs 


look discolored. It 
holds food substance 
which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


harsh grit 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to film. 


Very few escape 
These troubles have been constantly 
increasing. Very few people escape. 


Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 


Able authorities have proved their 


Pepsadent 


REGU. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
n removes it without harmful scour- 
stains, so the teeth ing Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel 


film combatant which 


efficiency. Now leading dentists the 
world over are advising their daily use. 


A new-type paste 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, to comply with all modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 


These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. Millions of people have 
adopted it, largely by dental advice. 
To the homes of fifty nations it is 
bringing a new dental era. 


Pepsodent brings two other very im- 
portant effects. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 
It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. 
That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de 
cay. 

Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
manifold power to Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 


Never use a 
contains 


Results are quick 


Results are quick and convincing. 
You can see and feel them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

In a week you will realize that you 
and yours should use this new-day 
method. And you always will. Cut out 
the coupon now. 













































































10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 86, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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CHow can 
child-happiness 


be built ? 


OOD health brings the greatest 
happiness of all, and a child's 
good health comes through proper 
feeding. Above all else, a growing 
child must have nourishing food. 


That is why oatmeal is so pre- 
ferred by mothers. No other cereal 
has so much solid nourishment. 
But there is a great difference in 
rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O is due 
to an exclusive process of Steam- 
Cooking and Pan-Toasting the oats 
in the old-fashioned way. 


Thorough Steam-Cooking in 
closed kettles at 250 degrees, dex- 
trinizes the starch and makes the 
oats digestible. Pan-Toasting over 
live coal fires at 650 degrees, pro 
duces that delicious H-O flavor. 


H-O oats are plump, curly and 
brown—exclusive characteristics 
made possible only by the Steam- 
Cooking and Pan-Toasting process. 


Oatmeal made from H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats) has distinctive 
color, flavor and texture, unlike 
any other oats. 


For free trial package, write 
Department “B”, The H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
in Canada, Ayr, Ontario. 





Steam Cooked 
& HEALTH 


OATS 


© 1923 H-O Cereal Company, Inc. 
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Fremont, May and Catherine held a con- 
ference on this and agreed to make a great 
effort to get Winifred right in her spirits. In 
this they seemed to be moderately successful 
at first, but their complete success was pre- 
vented by the obvious progressive demoral- 
ization of Captain Ashe. For the first time 
Winifred observed his lapses from sobriety, 
and aberrant behavior in many other re- 
spects. She said often, “I feel that papa is 
going to get hurt, somehow. I want him to 
be very, very careful!” 

The captain gradually developed a state of 
bitterness toward Jim Boyd, who was on his 
official bond, and who was the president of 
the Monterey State Bank, in which the ac- 
count of the clerk of the courts was kept. 
Another idea which was apparently fixed in 
his mind, in the sense in which the term 
“fixed idea” is used in psychology, was that 
of the dominant power of Roswell Upright in 
county affairs. 

“Tt looks, Freem,”’ said he one day, “‘as if 
Jim Boyd, just because he’s on my bond, 
means to tell me how to run this office. I'll 
show him one of these days that I'll do my 
banking where I please. The Exchange Bank 
of Lithopolis would like darned well to have 
our account, and some day you may see me 
take it over there, even if it is outside the 
county seat. Raws Upright says they’d 
make it an object to me. He’s a director of 
the Lithopolis bank. There’s a man that 
you've got to reckon with in this county, I 
tell you.” 


OLITICALLY, Fremont knew, there was 

no possibility of any disaster for the cap- 
tain in the rapidly approaching election; but 
the younger man knew the secrets of the 
county affairs and was quite aware of the fact 
that there was a financial war waging between 
the Boyd forces and those which had for so 
long been dominant—those of the Holbrooks 
and Smythes. Back of every political power, 
even in counties, there is usually a financial 
power. Mr. Boyd had been growing rich in 
exact ratio to the extent in which he had la- 
bored with the Upright machine in Monterey 
and Monterey County. . His vaults con- 
tained great bundles of county and city war- 
rants on which he was getting an illegally 
excessive rate of interest. And now, Fremont 
divined, there was a breach between him and 
Roswell Upright—and the captain was mak- 
ing the blunder of aligning himself with the 
financially discredited boss rather than with 
the man who had control of the credit. 

He was sure it was 

a blunder, but he did 


they knew it, that Captain Ashe had been 
found shot dead beside a wire fence inclosing 
the field in which his blind was situated. 
Doctor Bliven was seeking to ascertain 
whether the shooting was accidental or crim- 
inal. 

Mr. Boyd reported to the authorities that 
Captain Ashe had drawn from thé bank, just 
before setting out on his trip, a large sum of 
money, but did not disclose the fact that it 
was the full amount of the captain’s deposit 
in the Monterey State Bank. If the shoot- 
ing was accidental the explanation offered by 
the facts was that he had winged a bird that 
had made its way so far from the blind as to 
fall in the next field beyond the wire fence, 
and that the captain, in crawling over or 
under the fence, had accidentally discharged 
his gun, one barrel of which had been emp- 
tied, with fatal results. 


UT the money which he had taken from 

the bank was not found on his person. So 
the word went over the county and state that 
the clerk of the courts of Monterey County 
had been murdered, and that the object of 
the assassination was robbery. No dead or 
wounded bird was found in the field adjoin- 
ing the place of his death. He had been shot 
in the breast with a shotgun, and the shot 
were of the same size as those in the other 
barrel of his gun; but that was a fact of 
small significance, for few guns would have 
been found in use in Iowa that day unpro- 
vided with shot of that identical size. 

The fact that the tragedy occurred in a 
part of the county near the Bushyager neigh- 
borhood seemed of sinister import. The 
Anti-Horse-Thief Association met and con- 
sidered. The doings of the Bushyagers on 
that day were investigated, but they all 
seemed to be accounted for at all times when 
Captain Ashe was engaged in his shooting. 

In Monterey the hearts of the people went 
out in sympathy to the afflicted household, 
from whom the dread news was withheld as 
long as possible for fear that the tragedy 
might be doubled. The doctor who had been 
called in as a substitute for Doctor Bliven 
let it be known that the captain’s daughter, 
Mrs. McConkey, was at the point of death. 


HEY calied Fremont from her bedside 
for a few moments at last and told him. 

He showed no more than a passing interest in 
the matter. He was too full of agony for an- 
other and dearer. It was his friend Charlie 
Fleming, the sheriff, who gave him the news. 
‘**T want to ask 
you,” said the sheriff, 





not look for any crisis 
immediately. He never 
suspected that it was 
upon them when one 
day the captain said 
that he was going over 
toward Lithopolis, 
shooting geese. After 
the captain had started 
he came back to his 
office for his bank 
book—a very unusual 
thing for a man going 
shooting. 

Looking out of the 
window of his office in 
the courthouse, Fre- 
mont saw the captain 
drive to the Monterey State Bank, of which 
Mr. Boyd was president, hitch his horse and 
enter the bank. He was there but a short 
time. He came out hurriedly, jumped into 
his buggy, and drove off rapidly toward 
Lithopolis, leaving Mr. Boyd, who had fol- 
lowed him out of the bank, standing on the 
sidewalk looking after him. This occurred 
immediately after the opening of the bank at 
nine o’clock in the morning. 





E DID not return that evening, but he 

was not expected; and before noon-of 
the next day neither Fremont nor any of the 
Ashe family had any thoughts to spare for 
anyone but Winifred, whose labor had come 
prematurely upon her. Fremont went for 
Doctor Bliven, and learned that the doctor, 
in his official capacity as coroner, had been 
called into the country to hold an inquest. 
They concealed from Fremont the fact, if 





‘“‘whether you can 
think of anything the 


captain might have 
done with that 
money.” 


‘*‘No—no-—lI I 
can’t,” said Fremont. 
“T can’t think of any- 
thing. Charlie, I guess 
my wife—is dying!” 

“Tt’s awful on you,” 
said Charlie sympa- 
thetically; ‘‘and on 
the whole family. He 
didn’t say anything 
beforehand about tak- 
ing that money out of 
Boyd’s bank, did he?” 

“Yes,” said Fremont. “He said some- 
thing about putting it into the Exchange 
Bank of Lithopolis. I must go now.” 

“Strange,” said Fleming, “that he didn’t 
make the change by a check. I'll telegraph 
over and see whether he went down and 
deposited it. Probably that’s just what he 
did. I hope to hear good news from Winnie, 





Freem. Sorry to break in on you. But this 
is important too.” 
The tiny little baby was a boy. Winnie 


had inquired about that in a voice so weak 
that they had to bend the ear down to her 
lips to hear it. “Little Fernando,” said she. 
“Remember.” 

“Tf I forget it,” said Fremont, “‘you will 
be sure to remember. You can remind me.” 

She moved her head just the slightest bit 
as if trying to shake it, and gave him a 
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ghostly hint of that old loving smile of hers 
with which she had always rewarded him 
when their eyes met. Her eyes closed, and 
they thought her asleep for an hour or so 
and then she was so utterly, utterly white 
that they thought of her as passed away. 
Fremont gently took her hand and felt for 
the pulse in the little wrist. It beat under 
his trembling fingers, but the pulsation was 
only a fluttering undulation in the life cur- 
rent. She seemed not to know that he was 
with her, but when he rose and walked across 
the room she opened 
her eyes and looked 
after him. 

When he came back 
to her the fingers of 
the hand nearest him 
moved to invite him to 
take her hand in his, 
and when he did so she 
seemed really to slum- 
ber for a long while, 
though her breath was 
so light and uncertain 
that the boy often grew 
cold as the fear rolled 
over his spirit that she 
was gone. She awak- 
ened, seemingly 
stronger. 

“I’ve seen papa,” 
said she. “He needs 
me to help him again. I think if you can 
spare me a little I'll go to papa.” 


REMONT could not reply. He kept his 

face turned from the light and pressed her 
hand gently. The tears ran down his cheeks, 
and his breast heaved spasmodically. He de- 
spised himself for his lack of self-control, for 
if his tears should fall on her hand it might 
give her a shock. Yet, when they did so fall 
she only said, “Don’t cry, darling. I’m all 
right!” with that shadow of a shade of a 
smile. Presently he felt that she wanted to 
speak to him again and bent his ear to her 
mouth. 

“T’m not going to be so silly any more,” she 
murmured. “You can read all you please, 
dear!” 

“All right,” was all he could say. “All 
right, dear. Now you must rest.” 

Next time she showed him that she wished 
to speak to him, and he bent to listen, it re- 
quired all the deep perception of loving sym 
pathy to understand what she meant and 
to know that her mind was not wandering 

“How good they were to me,” she whis- 
pered, “‘and me sv silly! Those men at the 
threshing.”” Fremont knew what she meant. 
He sat now with his ear close to her face so 
that he might miss nothing; but again for a 
while he believed her to be asleep. Then she 
spoke more audibly 

‘Tell Cathie and Lorena,” said she, “that 
I’m going away with papa for a little while 
By-by, darling!” 

And then, as in the old poem, they who 
had believed her dying when she slept 
thought her sleeping when she died. 

XXX 

F THE judgment of James E. Boyd, presi- 

dent of the Monterey State Bank be ac- 
cepted, the twin calamities that had fallen 
upon the Ashe family and upon Fremont 
McConkey were a wonderfully fine thing for 
Fremont. A little hard to lose a pretty 
young wife, leaving on his hands two mother- 
less babes—a little hard, of course; but a 
wonderfully fine thing for all that. For Mr. 
Boyd, with all those county warrants in his 
bank and fervently desiring that no new 
and untried person be installed in the office 
of the clerk of the courts—and moreover, re- 
calling very distinctly that he had signed 
Captain Ashe’s official bond—moved before 
the double funeral was over, and without 
consulting anyone but Roswell Upright, to 
have Fremont McConkey appointed to fill 
the vacancy, and to see that the name of 
Fremont McConkey be placed on the ticket 
by the Republican County Central Commit- 
tee so that he might be elected to that de- 
sirable office in the place and stead of the 
deceased candidate 

“Destiny,” said Mr. Boyd, “has kicked 
Fremont McConkey upstairs. But we've 


got to have him, or a lot of the beans may 
be spilled!” 

The thing was a fait accompli before he 
felt that it was proper to see Fremont and 
ask him to consent. “The captain’s affairs,” 
said he to the mourning widower, “seem to 
be in some confusion. His memory needs a 
friend in that office. I know that you would 
not for a moment allow any selfish interest 
to prevent you from making good any irreg- 
ularities into which he may have fallen, and 
from protecting the good name of the grand- 

father of your children 
from the stigma of 
what the law calls 
crime.” 


HAT crime?” 
asked Fremont. 
“He never meant to do 
anything wrong! 
“What crime do you 
mean?” 
“The crime of the 
defaulter,” replied Mr. 
Boyd. “It can all be 
fixed up by making 
good what he sort of 
mislaid, you know. And 
as to what is coming to 
the county, Mr. Up- 
right and I think the 
board of supervisors 
may be influenced—after a while—to sort of 
cancel—wipe the slate.”’ 

“No doubt of it!’’ exclaimed Raws heart- 
ily. “I'll go so fur as to promise it: but 
while we’re pavin’ the way to that = 

“We think,” said Mr. Boyd, “that we 
can bring influence to bear to get your name 
put on the ticket in the place of his and 
elect you clerk. Someone has to have it. It 
would be a great thing for you, Fremont.” 

Fremont looked out of the window as if 
he had not heard. Yet he understood the 
importance of the matter to him—saw it in 
a second. He would have a means of sup- 
porting his babies, and Catherine their al- 
most mother, and May—four orphans. 

“But what canI do, if I amelected, to cor- 
rect anything wrong that father did?”’ per- 
sisted Fremont. 

“Well,” said Mr. Boyd, “I can think of 
many things. You can keep things from 
being stirred up, for one thing—for you'll be 
just running on in the old groove. And as 
Captain Ashe’s bondsman—not that-I admit 
the bond is valid at all—I could advance 
any shortages which may crop up, and you 
in the next two or four years could reim 
burse me—sort of reimburse me, you know!’ 


HAT might make a mere slave of m« 
for two or four years,’’ replied Fremont 
with a clearness of perception which 
surprised both his interviewers 
do it.” 

Mr. Boyd breathed easier. It had looked 
for a moment as if the fool were going to re 
fuse, he said afterwards. He then suggested 
to Mr. Upright that if they were to succeed 
in landing this plum for Fremont they had 
better start after it right then, and rose to 
depart. Fremont asked if Mr. Upright would 
not remain a moment, as he had something 
he wished to say to him. 

“T only wanted to say to you,” said Fre- 
mont, “that I found in his wallet your note 
in favor of Captain Ashe for the amount of 
money he had with him when he went 
shooting.”’ 

“T was going to ask you about that,” re 
plied Raws. “I s’posed you had it. It would 
have made talk if it had been told of when 
he was found. This citizens’ committee would 
have gr-wed fat on that story—Raws Upright 
borrows all the clerk’s funds! Clerk shoots 
himself! Glad you kep’ it mum, Freem.”’ 

“T have only just found it,” said Fremont 
“Tt might have been completely lost. If I 
had known about that note when they were 
talking of mob law for his suspected mur 
derers I would have made the thing public 
He was not murdered. He was accidentally 
killed by his own shotgun.” 

“Glad you didn’t find it any sooner,” said 
Raws. “No such luck f’r me as your not 
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findin’ it at all, o’ course; but see here, 
Freem, I can’t pay that note right now, an’ 
may have to have an extension or so. Why 
blurt out about it? One of the things you’re 
to be clerk fer is to give me time to turn my 
self on that note, with Boyd back of us to 
keep the dogs off. Least said, soonest 
mended. Why tip off our hand? Remember, 
this is politics, as well as money. Come, have 
sense. But o’ course, you’re only talkin’; 
you'll never tell about that note. It'll be 
hard enough to collect if you lay low. If you 
don’t I can’t hold out much hopes, Freem!”’ 

This entirely detached view of his own 
solvency and the really cogent practical 
arguments in this speech of Mr. Upright 
made an impression on Fremont. It finally 
controlled his action in the matter of the 
note 

Mrs. McConkey, Fremont’s mother, came 
to the funeral and stayed a fortnight with 
her son and the Ashe girls, as a helper and 
comforter. The tiny little Fernando seemed 
likely to lose his slight hold on life and join 
his mother in her journey to help her father; 
but Kate McConkey and Catherine Ashe 
aligned themselves with Nature, and the 
little grip tightened, and Fernando stayed. 

XXXI 

T IS a historic fact that Miss May Ashe 

became the second deputy clerk of the 
courts when Owen Gowdy was moved up 
to Fremont’s place as Fremont became clerk. 
The books show it. Old politicians remember 
it. Duncan McAlpine told me yesterday 
that if Fremont McConkey hadn’t made the 
office such a family affair, with his sister’s 
sweetheart as first deputy and his pretty 
sister-in-law as second, he’d have been re- 
elected at the end of his first term, as every 
decent county officer expects to be. He 
didn’t know, as James E. Boyd might have 
told him, that Fremont and the captain’s 
daughters had undertaken to pay off the 
shortages in the captain’s accounts, prevent 
Mr. Boyd as bondsman from having them to 
discharge, and to protect the Ashe family 
against disgrace; and that most of the money 
earned by May in the clerk’s office went for 
that purpose, while Catherine, with the help 
of a hired girl, took care of the house and the 
babies. 

There is no reason why Fremont should 
have hated Paul Holbrook for this, but he 
did. Paul’s investigators, working for the 
citizens’ committee, simply found out what 
had happened, but in view of the fact that 
Captain Ashe had passed away they pub 
lished nothing about it. 

Fremont would have denied that he hated 
Paul, but it may as well be admitted that he 
did. Everyone in the 
courthouse hated him 
Fremont had been encour SEO 
aged to believe that the 
board of supervisors might 
find a way to wipe out 
some of the captain’s 
shortage by canceling a 
goodly sum of fees for 
which he was legally bound 
to account, but they had 
never done so. 


AUL’S “spies” made 
this impossible. The 
supervisors were terrorized 
by the fact that some of 


Monterey State Bank! And worse yet, he 
had brought suit to oust from office not only 
every member of the board of supervisors, 
but also Joe Zentz, county treasurer, Albert 
Junkins, auditor, and Charlie Fleming, sher- 
iff. They,were in for a fight. The only 
reason why they hadn’t attacked Freem 
McConkey was. that he’d just come in and 
hadn’t had time to do anything yet. And 
Freem needn’t think he was out of the woods 
yet either. 


x. this is Monterey County history; the 
point is that it made it hard for Fremont 
and the girls to carry out their contract with 
Mr. Boyd—and it made Mr. Boyd himself, 
now for the first time feeling like a cornered 
rat, quite prone to act like one. And it made 
Paul very hateful to Fremont—so hateful 
that he was vexed with May Ashe for her 
failure to hate Paul as bitterly as she should 
have done. He had actually seen her walking 
on the street with Paul. Paul had on one or 
two occasions come to the Ashe door with 
her, indicating that they were together oftener 
than Fremont knew. When Fremont kindly 
remonstrated with her—for they were on 
terms of close affection—she answered that 
she didn’t see that it was her duty to choose 
her friends with regard to any old lawsuits. 

“Catherine,” said Fremont one evening 
when May was out—and he feared in com- 
pany with Paul Holbrook—‘“don’t you 
think you might talk with May about the 
impropriety of her going with Paul Holbrook ? 
I think it ought to be pointed out to her. She 
was very strongly against him once. I think 
she might see it in the right light if you were 
to talk with her, Cathie.” ; 

“Ts there anything so very wrong about it, 
Fremont?” asked Catherine. 

“T would rather see her dead,”’ said Fre 
mont, “than married to Paul Holbrook!” 


mA THE two years of his term of office 
passed, Fremont grew more and more bit- 
ter. When Mr. Boyd pressed them for a deed 
of their house in part settlement of the debts 
made necessary, he said, by payments he 
had been obliged to make as Captain Ashe’s 
bondsman and the failure of Raws Upright 
to make any payments on the note he had 
given for the money he had “practically 
robbed the county of”—Fremont felt sure 
that it was Paul Holbrook who was forcing 
Boyd to exert this pressure. Not that there 
was any hope of saving the home; but when 
Wilbur Smythe appeared: upon the scene 
and bought the house and lot for much more 
than Boyd had been willing to allow as a 
credit for it Boyd did not seem altogether 
pleased, though every cent of the money 
went to him; and Fremont 
felt his suspicions of Paul 


se <a Holbrook justified when, 


after a transfer or so, the 
title to the place turned up 
in the First National Bank, 
of which Paul’s father was 
president. 

“It was a Holbrook 
scheme from the begin- 
ning!”’ said Fremont in 
the privacy of the family 
circle that night. “The 
whole family are vultures.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said 
May, “that we owe them 
our gratitude, if one can 





their dark deeds were now 
discovered, and they 
feared that Paul Holbrook’s knowledge was 
even more complete than it was. 

And then one day there was a dreadful 
hurrying from office to office in the court- 
house. Paul Holbrook was going before the 
grand jury with a lot of absurd charges 
against the county officers. They wouldn’t 
get far with that, though, was the court- 
house opinion; for they had fixed it for 
their friends to be on the grand jury. But this 
infernal mischief-maker, Holbrook, had filed 
an injunction suit to enjoin Joe Zentz, the 
county treasurer, from paying interest on all 
those county warrants Jim Boyd held in his 
bank, and to have them declared invalid, 
principal and interest, because of irregulari- 
ties and false pretenses and invalidities in 
their issuance. Why, it might break the 





say that about what must 
have been a purely finan- 
cial move on their part. We get much more 
of our debt wiped out by the Holbrooks than 
we should have got by the Boyds. It seems 
so to me, you know.” She might have in- 
formed him that Paul Holbrook had bought 
the property himself, in an access of indigna- 
tion at Boyd’s scheme to act the vulture on 
the dead carcass of Captain Ashe’s estate. 

But Fremont was harassed and tortured 
and embittered—and Paul Holbrook was the 
very principle of misfortune for him and 
Catherine and May. He could not see her 
married to young Holbrook. Surely there 
was some way in which to prevent it. 

All this time Fremont was reading law 
with N. V. Creede, and his progress was 
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: | | | t have clean C othes 
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: ge. todo with health ? 
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_ More perhaps than you realize! Consider the health-value of 
wre || Real naptha! You can tell clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. They not only look clean but 
is a by the smell they are clean through and through. 


ther , ‘ 
ney Because—the clothes are given a double cleansing; they are 


4 J . ,’ , . 5 ; sO Ss & . * 
ont Wash Baby's woolen shirts, bands, and sock naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 
aul in lukewarm suds of Fels-Naptha Soap. Rinse 


en } thoroughly in lukewarm water. Rinsing is so The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body oils that 


th important. Diapers washed with Fels-Naptha are hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha makes the dirt let 
lup easily and thoroughly cleansed, with the least 


unk, possible handling. Soap! Soak! The real naptha go by soaking it loose, with only a light rub on extremely soiled 


— iF and soap together quickly do the work and the places. All the poisons, body oils and perspiration in the clothes 
fabric is left soft—soothing to the tender skin. 


ook are taken out. The naptha having done its work, vanishes com- 
“ pletely, carrying away all odors. Then the soapy water flushes 
nily away the dirt. The clothes are thoroughly purified. They are sani- 
Phe tary —with that sweet, wholesome, clean-clothes smell! 
res. ps , : : 
said Sy ) ze Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby garments, with 
this perfect combination of good soap and real naptha. 
. P . P 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is-more than soap and 

oi naptha. It is splendid soap and real naptha so blended that it 
than ee & Zs gives you the best of these two great cleaners in one golden, 
a sanitary bar. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today! Give your 
ught ‘Tine otlalnel end genuine negsha soup, home the benefit of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 
pall in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
e on it in the convenient ten-bar carton. PROVE the sanitary value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 


e. for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °*#° 
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to Summer 
Safety — 


ABIES have a hard road to travel these 
hot days. It’s full of obstacles—rashes, 
chafing, fiery irritations of the skin. Babies 
need all their energy to avoid summer 
illness. 





One way to help babies is to use JoHNSON’s 
Basy Powper. They love its coolness on 
their perspiring skins. 


JouNson’s is absolutely pure and depend- 
able—a JoHNson & JoHNSON RED Cross 
Propuct. The favorite for thirty-five years. 


Act promptly to safeguard your baby. Buy 
JouNson’s today—and get comfort that 
safeguards health. 





wow ow 





Fidgety, Restless Babies— Massage their skins with 
Jounson’s Basy Powper. Your rubbing lulls the 
nerves. The powder comforts the itching. Watch 
the smiles come. 
Rashes, Prickly Heat, Chafing — Wonderfully 
comforting, JoHNsoNn’s Basy Powper is just the thing 
to relieve these summer torments. 


The Best Part of Baby’s Bath— Always apply 
Jounson’s Basy Powper after the bath. Keeps 
the skin like velvet. 








When Changing Baby—Sprinkle JoHnson’s Basy 
Powper in the groin; dust it on 
diaper cloths. 


, YOUR 


DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


He is a member of a profession 
worthy of the highest recognition. 
He serves you in countless ways— 
day and night. He is a tremendous 
factor forgood inyour neighborhood. 


Baby Powder 


Best tor Baby-Best for You 


Try the Drug Store First 
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gratifying in spite of his frequent labors for 
the Monterey Journal. His spear in local 
journalism had now no brother; for little 
Ethel Braithwaite had received a legacy 
from an aunt or some other relative in Eng- 
land and gone home to drink it up. 

Slowly it began to appear to Fremont that 
it lay in his power to give May a choice of 
courses. It came to him first one night as he 
lay half awake, half asleep—whether the 
product of the dream or the reason he could 
not tell. But he saw himself as the Other 
Way for May—the 


way of escape from 


meal, but it seemed that perhaps the best 
thing for him to do was to behave as if noth- 
ing had happened and leave the initiative in 
their new relations to May. But May had 
not come home, said Catherine cheerfully. 

She had not been in the office that morning, 
said Fremont. He had not seen her since he 
left the house_after breakfast. 

“That’s queer!” was Catherine’s com- 
ment. “Well, this isn’t a big enough city yet 
so that our sister is likely to be lost. We 
won’t wait for her, Fremont.” 

He was late in 
getting back to the 





the Holbrook Jug- 
gernaut. 

Catherine had er- 
rands to do the next 
morning, and May 
was to be given an 
hour or so of free- 
dom from her work 
in the office to look 





courthouse, and 
knowing that the 
great case was to 
open at the begin- 
ning of the after- 
noon he was 
surprised, when he 
peeped into the 
courtroom, to see 


after Lorena, now a that the crowd had 
lovely little toddler, i ‘i departed and that 
and little Fernando, =~ In the court seemed 
who was climbing & ata va engaged in entering 
about his crib and | /L ace | up defaults, hearing 
threatening all the o “Age routine motions and 
time to climb out similar unexciting 
and break his little matters. Fremont 


nose on the floor. 
Catherine arose and 
went out, leaving 
Fremont and May 





Ret Qe wets: 


slipped down the 
back stairs to his 
office, looked about 
for May and saw 





2.7.2 Se 





lingering over 
breakfast. Fremont 
recognized the crisis. It was now or never! 

“Nothing to do at the courthouse this 
morning?” said Catherine to Fremont as 
she came back to the room in her hat. 

“Not for me, for a little while,” said Fre- 
mont. 

“Well,” said Catherine, looking at the 
young man in some anxiety, “I’m a working 
girl, and must go. Don’t worry, Fremont. 
Everything will come out right!” 


OUGHT to be able to tell what Fremont 

said and did, if anyone; but it is impossible. 
Perhaps May remembers, but her testimony 
is for certain reasons unavailable. She was 
not only surprised, but almost astounded, 
when Fremont succeeded in seating himself 
by her side on a sofa and asked her to marry 
him. 

She looked up at him with a little troubled, 
incredulous smile. ‘“‘What in the world,” 
said she, “are you saying?” 

“May,” said he, “1 don’t wonder that you 
are surprised, but you ought not to be. You 
and I have been thrown together so much; 
you are so lovely and so lovable; you ought 
not to be surprised that I should love you 
and want you for my wife. That is what I 
am trying in my awkward way to tell you, 
May. I want you for my wife. Won’t you 
say ‘yes,’ dearest? You will make me very 
happy!” 

“Why, Fremont McConkey!” The excla- 
mation sounded as if he had dropped some- 
thing and broken it. Fremont’s arm slipped 
around the slender waist, and he drew her to 
him, tilted up her face with his hand under 
her chin and kissed her. The blood suffused 
her face—a divine blush, it seemed—at first; 
and then she pushed him away with a 
strength which he remembered with astonish- 
ment, broke away from him as she rose to 
her feet, and Fremont recognized the fact 
that the red flush in her face was that of 
anger, not modesty. 

“Never speak to me again!” she cried as 
she ran out of the room. He heard her as she 
flew up the stairs and into her room. He 
heard the slam of the door as she shut herself 
in. And he sat feeling, and I have no doubt 
looking, very foolish for a long time—so long 
a time that he heard May come down the 
stairs dressed for the street and pass out, 
after she had gone into the room where the 
babies were, and kissed them. 


REMONT went to the office in the court- 
house, but May had not come. All that 
forenoon he went through his ordinary move- 
ments rather automatically. He was think- 
ing of the manner in which he had bungled 
it. He dreaded to go home for his midday 


that she was still 

absent, and finally 
observed Owen Gowdy standing in the door 
of the vault beckoning to him. When Fre- 
mont had followed him into the vault Owen 
drew him behind a stack of records and spoke 
in a whisper. 

“Do you know the big news?”’ he asked. 

“T know that the county case is not on,” 
replied Fremont. “What happened?” 

“They gave Holbrook a continuance for 
three days,” said Owen. ‘“ Young Walford 
came up from his office and asked for it. 
Creede didn’t resist. But do you mean to 
say you don’t know why he wanted the con- 
tinuance?”’ 

“No,” said Fremont. “Wanted more time 
to cook up lies, I s’pose! What did he say 
he wanted it for?” 

“Well,” said Gowdy, “it wasn’t stated 
right out in court. N. V. just smiled and 
said that under the circumstances he’d waive 
any formal motion. Holbrook was married 
this morning at eleven and he and his bride 
have gone off on a three days’ tour some- 
where.” 

Fremont felt his muscles grow rigid as he 
braced himself for the shock. 

“Married!” he whispered. “To 

“Yes,” said Owen, “to your sister-in-law 
and my fellow deputy. May’s gone over to 
the enemy, Freem!” 

AXXXIT 

“( \WEN,” said Fremont impassively after 

he had regained his calm in the gloom 
of the vault, “I'd like to have you go to my 
barn and hitch up the horse to the buggy, 
and drive it around here. Find out if Cath- 
erine knows about this elopement. If she 
doesn’t know break it to her as gently as you 
can; and tell her I’m driving out to m 
mother’s and may not be home tonight. I’ll 
be much obliged.” 

The early darkness had come before he 
reached his old home, and a northwest wind 
was driving great clouds before it as it roared 
through the grove he had helped to plant. He 
halted his horse out by the stable, and Frank 
came out and took the horse. 

“Why, Fremont!” exclaimed his mother 
and Sarah in unison as he entered the house. 
“What’s the matter? Is anyone sick?” 

“No,” said Fremont, kissing them. “I 
just came out, that’s all. You al! well?” 

But Kate McConkey was not deceived by 
her son’s statement. She would have felt a 
sense of wrongness in his very atmosphere, 
even if his eyes and mouth had not told her. 
When the tired men went to bed Sarah 
withdrew, knowing that her brother desired 
a talk with her mother. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Only as great an institution, with the same artists, the same manufactur- 
ing abilities, and the same thousands of skilled workers, could fabricate 
the wide variety of motor car bodies produced by Fisher. Thus, 
only Fisher can build into each and every type the artistry, the durability, 
the beauty which entitle it to carry the symbol—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Clean fa ai 7. 





pel —— 


Wholes ome Food 


You are naturally most particular about 
cleanliness in your refrigerator. Cleanliness means 
not only out -F- bo Pel bhar-y-tothe-tm ar- tik 2-1 O O) lems Bi ticole 
Cleanser Solves the problem of keeping your re- Cae ; ' tan’ in 


frigerator clean, odorless and hygienic a stubb 
but you 


Old Dutch is so wonderfully efficient rouid ¢ 
because its very fine, flat-shaped particles erase — They w 
the dirt and wipe it away completely and easily, . yeas 
oh eelel bh ante a: hceteliel:mmoet-l abel-aieel-M-ibhat-lel-mel(-t-tel-tele 

S¥2tebhe:) Aum mlb elcae- Wel tabbe-tmell-t-tel1—) mel arere)ole-tiel-mele) eF.. Wilecn 
hard, sharp grit to make scratches which collect ison t 
impurities. 


[hese are the reasons, too, why Old Dutch is 
so economical—A& little does so much work. Use it 
for all cleaning. & 
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“Well, my boy,” she said, “what is it?” 

“May has gone off and married Paul Hol- 
brook,” said Fremont. 

“She has!” This was followed by a long 
pause on Mrs. McConkey’s part. “Well, I 
know you think pretty small of him, but she’s 
been in love with him for a long time, if I 
know what signs means; an’ you may mis 
judge him. It looks as if she’d done purty 
well, Freem. I hope they'll be happy. It 
makes a big difference to you an’ Cathie, 
though. I wonder 

She ceased in the midst of her wonder, and 
for a long time they sat in silence. 

“Have you thought,”’ said she, “of what 
your plans are goin’ to be—sence this 
happened?” 

“JT guess Owen and I can do the work in 
the office,” said Fremont. “And there are 
others we can get to take May’s place.” 

He was shying from the confrontation of 

basic problems, and his mother sat for a 
long time looking at him with an expression 
of yearning and pity on her face. He was, 
after all, such a little boy. “You hain’t 
talked to Cathie about this?” 

“No, I thought I'd like to see you first.” 


RS. McCONKEY laid her hand on his. 
NM “Of course,” said she presently, “you 
have took into consideration that Cathie is a 
young woman, an’, after all, the young ones 
ain’t hern, and that she'll naturally have 
other plans for herself sometime further’n to 
spend her life raisin’ your babies. You can’t 
expect her to give all her young life to you 
an’ them.” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said he, “and I’ve 
mentioned it to her once or twice; but she’s 
indignant at the idea that she could ever 
think of such a thing as to desert the babies 
as she calls it. I hadn’t thought of that since 
this happened. I’ve dismissed it from my 
mind long ago. I’ve just thought of some 
way of our going on just as we have, with 
May gone.” 

“Just you and Cathie living together?” 

“Ves—we two and the little ones.” 

“Do you think she’d do that?” 

“Why, ma, why not?” 

“T wonder what Mrs. Smythe, and the 
women of the ladies’ aid society would say 
about it, Fremont. Just you an’ Cathie, a 
girl just your age or a little younger, an’ the 
handsomest girl, in my opinion, in Monterey 
Centre—just you two living together!” 

It took Fremont all the time consumed in 
a long pause to take this in. It was an ab- 
surd but a disturbing thought. It took him 
several minutes to dispose of it. When he 
did he spoke in a tone of high resolve. “No- 
body could say anything worth answering on 
that line. I’ll take chances on that!” 


OU take chances!” exclaimed Mrs. M« 
Conkey. “Good gosh, do you s’pose I 
was thinkin’ about your chances? I’m think- 
in’ of her—the noblest girl I ever had for a 
friend, and worth a round dozen of that littl 
May. I was thinkin’ of little Lorena an 
Fernando brought up in the tainted air of the 

isoned talk that circulates around ever 
iman that wears skirts—or pants, either 
the men are as bad in their smily way 

the women—in this county. Every litth 
timate thing in your household, every 
iffectionate thing that’ll take place that’s 
ever be’n noticed in the past, would be wrote 
down in their books an’ commented on. This 
would go on for years an’ years. It would 
stan’ in the way of Catherine’s settlin’ her- 
self in life. It would drive both of ye into 
a stubborn stand that it’s nobody’s business 
but yourn, or force ye into a bust-up, which 

would come too late. 

“Look at Myra Wilson and Finley Boone. 
Chey went on after Hiram Wilson died, an’ 
have kep’ the house together an’ brought up 
Myra’s children as respectable as any folks 
ould, an’ for my part, I respect both of ’em 

ist as much as I do anyone, but I don’t go 
there, nor allow Sarah to neighbor with Addie 
Wilson. It’s a blight on the house—this 
poison talk. I foresee that it will be the same 
vith you and Cathie and the children if you 

irry out this plan of yourn that you think 
Cathie would be noble and generous to agree 

» An’ I guess she would! She’d never 
think of it, for there ain’t an evil thought in 

cr head; and she’d go through fire for the 
abies. But this thing won’t do.” 

Fremont was silenced by this argument. 

“You'll find when you go home,” said his 

other after a time, “that Cathie will have 
ther plans for the future.” 
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He drove home the next day in a still, cool 
atmosphere, pondering over the new prob- 
lems which his mother had shown him as 
demanding solution. He was so engrossed 
with them that only occasionally did he 
think that on the day after tomorow May 
and Paul would be back in Monterey, and 
that Paul would make his long-delayed 
effort to blow the county ring out of water in 
his injunction suit. 


XXXITI 


TT°HE midday meal was in process of being 
placed on the table by their German 
girl, Hilka Schwagermann, as Fremont went 
in through the back door. Standing in the 
ting room, with Lorena clinging to her skirts 
was Catherine, her face pale, her hands 
trembling as she stretched them out to him, 
as if to pledge to him her fidelity in the new 
trouble. He had heard the front door close 
behind some departing person as he came in, 
and knew that someone—it had been Mrs. 
Smythe—had hurried away to avoid meeting 
him. He took Catherine’s hands and pressed 
them warmly. 

“T hope,” said he, “that this has not upset 
you too much, Catherine. After all, while it 
is rather sudden it is not a thing which, ex- 
cept in the manner of it, we have any good 
reason to be astonished at. I was astonished, 
and went out home to get myself together, 
and to think, after talking to ma about 
it. Let’s meet it calmly, and try to deal with 
it wisely, Cathie.” 

She looked relieved at this wise-sounding 
speech, so surprising a deliverance from 
Fremont. They ate dinner, and then con- 
fronted each other in silence. 

“Why did you go to see your mother,” 
said Catherine, at last, “before talking 
with me?” 

“T wanted to be alone, first,” replied Fre- 
mont, “‘so as to be free to think. The drive 
out home gave me what I wanted. And I 
didn’t care to see anyone in Monterey for a 
while. I—I didn’t feel that I had anything 
to say to anyone, as yet; and ma has always 
had some way out to suggest whenever I was 
penned up and hemmed in. I didn’t think 
you'd feel it as a slight if I went. I—I really 
didn’t want to talk to you yet. Don’t you 
see?” 

She didn’t quite see; for she was still 
ignorant of May’s reason for what really 
amounted to a flight: but she thought she 
saw. 

“What did your mother say?” she asked. 

“She said that when I had talked with you 
I would find that you would see the necessity 











of some change in our—our way of living 
now that May is gone.” He flushed a little 
as he spoke—a flush of mingled embarrass 
ment and indignation. 

“T know,” said Catherine. “Plenty of 
good friends have been telling me! Mrs 
Smythe has just gone. She came to discharge 
a duty to me—me, an innocent girl!”’ 

She sat by the crib as Fremont told her 
what his mother had said; of the case of 
Myra Wilson and Finley Boone, and of how 
Addie Wilson had been smirched by the 
mode of life which her mother had adopted. 

“T want to think of this,” said Fremont 
“T want you to think of it. I have resolved 
more firmly than ever to live henceforth for 
these babies, and for the memory of my lost 
Winifred. 

“‘T shall never deviate from fidelity to 
her or to them. She is alive to me today 


just as she was when I had her with me. My 
great love is embodied in her memory. She 
lives in her children. Whatever is best for 
them, you and I must. do, Cathie!” 

“Yes,” said she, “I know how you feel, I 
think. I think I have always known it.” 

“But I have a confession to make, Cath- 
erine. I shall propose something presently, if 
you are willing to have me do it, which is of 
such importance to us both that I want the 
record between us clean of all deceit and sup 
pression. I am the one to blame for May’s 
leaving us!” 

I think he made as clean a breast of it as 
was possible. “‘ Now you know all,” said he 
“Does it make any difference between us? 
Shall I go on?” 

Catherine sat for a while looking away 
from him. “Are you sure,”’ said she, at last, 
“that you do not love May?” 

“Perfectly sure,” said Fremont. “I can 
never love any woman again in that way, or 
be a husband to any woman.”’ 

“Are you sure of that, too?” 
erine. 

“Perfectly sure,” said Fremont. 

“That makes it all the better then,’’ said 
Catherine. “Go on, Fremont!” 


asked Cath- 


““T WANT to say first,” said he, “how 

touched I am at your love for these babies 
of mine. My mother said you are the noblest 
woman she ever knew. I can say the same. 
You are not a woman—you are Woman! 
You give up everything, if you say you agree 
to what I shall propose. I give up nothing. 
I gain everything. If for the sake of the 
welfare of these babies, for the sake of your 
love for them, for the sake of giving them a 
father’s care as well as a mother’s, you are 
willing to go through the form of a marriage 
with me, with the understanding that I shall 
never presume to think of it as anything but 
a means for the perpetuation between us of 
the relations of brother and sister—if for 
these considerations you are willing to give 
up the thought of marriage for yourself, why 
then, I propose we do as Mrs. Smythe says 
we should do. If you are not —” 

“Fremont,” said Catherine, “it is all right 
for you to take all this responsibility; but 
vou know that this is what I have been 
trying to say ever since we began.” 

They laughed together at Catherine’s 
peech. “Well, shake hands on it!” ex- 
claimed Fremont, extending his hand. 

*“*T solemnly swear,’” said Catherine, 
taking his hand—“ how does it go?” 

“* According to the statute in such cases 
made and provided’ will do,” said Fremont. 
“But doesn’t another quotation furnish our 
best guide: ‘If ’twere done, then ’twere well 
it were done quickly’? When shall we do 
this?” 

“Well,” said Catherine, “your office is 
still open, and you will have to issue your 
self a license, won’t you? And on the way, 
can’t you see a magistrate or a minister 
ind have him come here this evening? My 
trousseau is all ready. We'll dispense wit] 
ishers and bridesmaids. By eight 
little Fernando and Lorena will be a 
That will be the time.”’ 


VV RS. SMYTHE always insisted that it 
4 seemed more like a funeral than a wed 
ding. Catherine looked very dignifiedly beau 
tiful as she promised to love, honor and obey 
her pale and impassive bridegroom, but h« 
never noticed how sweet she looked until 
after he had bestowed his formal kiss upon 
her, the people had departed, and they sat 
quietly together—across the table from each 
other, it must be admitted, making up their 
lack of recent meals. 

“Well,” said she, “it’s over.” 

“T want to tell you again,” said Fremont, 
“that if I don’t make a success of what’s 
begun here it will not be for lack of effort on 
my part, Cathie.” 

“We'll make a success, never fear, Fre 
mont,” said she. “I think it went off better 
than one might have expected. The nearer 
we could come to making it conventional, 
you know, the less chance there was for talk. 
You looked and behaved very nice, Fre 
mont.” 

“And you were beautiful,’ Fremont as 
sured her 

She slept with Lorena in her arms, very 
quiet in spirit, enjoying the first undisturbed 
slumber since the peril of losing her babies 
had appeared to terrify her. She was happy 
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MAE MARSH 
Wearing Famous “‘One Hour Dress" 














a3) (From original painting by Krieghoff) 





Do you want a 
dress like 
Mae Marsh’s ? 


Jet us tell you free how 
to make it—in an hour! 


HE “One Hour Dress” has created 

a sensation! Newspapers through- 
out the country have published pages 
and pages about it, hailing it as evi- 
dence that this season dressmaking at 
home has come into its own again. 


The “One Hour Dress” can be made 
in one hour and the only expense, of 
course, is for materials. In silk, it 
makes a charming afternoon or street 
dress at a total cost of $6 or $7—value 
at least $15. In gingham, it makes a 
dainty home dress at a cost of $1.50— 
value $3 or $4. And in print or lawn, 
it can be made for as little as 60 cents 
—a splendid $2 value. 

The “One Hour Dress” was designed by the 
Woman’s Institute as proof that with the proper 
instructions you really can make pretty, becom 
ing dresses at wonderful savings, right in your 
own home. It is just one example of the amaz 
ingly simple methods in the 


Woman’s Institute New 
Course in Dressmaking 
and Designing 

Ne Course reaent pa 


i y 
A me 
’ 
iressmaking t! 
so fascinating that you 
ery spare moment in planning an 
pretty clothes you have always 
never felt you could afford to buy 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


p= E to yourself, without obligation or ex 
pense, how easy it is to make your own clothes 
Let us send you—/free—the booklet containing 
complete, detailed, illustrated instructions for 
making the “One Hour Dress,” and also the 
full story of the New Course in Dressmaking 
and Designing. Simply send this coupon or a 
letter or postal to the Woman’s Institute, Dept 
38-U, Scranton, Penna., and both will come to 
you by return mail 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-U, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 
the booklet, “The One Hour Dre ind How t 
Make Ii und the full story of the oman 
Institute New Course in Dressmaking and Ds 
signing. I am most interested in 
How to Design and Make My Own Clothes 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name 


Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


Address 





























Puffed 
Rice 


Rice grains 
puffed to 8 
times normal 
size. 

Airy, flimsy 
toasted morsels, 
with a nut-like 
taste. 

Both a _ food 
and a confec- 
tion. 
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Berries and Puffed Grains 


Always blend them for a double delight 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, when he invented Puffed 
Grains, evolved the finest cereal foods in existence. 


They seem like confections—crisp, flimsy, nut-like 
globules, ready to crush at a touch. 


Girls use them in candy making. Chefs use them 
as nut-like garnish on ice cream. Children douse 
them with melted butter, to eat like peanuts when 
at play. 

Mixed with fruit, they add what flaky, flavory 
crust adds to shortcake or to pie. You will always 
serve with berries when you know. 


Food cells exploded 

But consider the scientific side. 

A steam explosion is created in each food cell. 
There are over 125 million per kernel. Thus the food 
cells are fitted for easy digestion, so the whole grain 
feeds. 





Queen of breakfast dainties 


Puffed Rice with cream and sugar is the finest morning dainty 
children ever get. In the afternoon douse with melted butter for 
children to eat like peanuts. Use as nut-like garnish on ice cream. 


That was Prof. Anderson’s object—to make whole 
grains yield all that Nature stored there. 


Minerals — bran—vitamines 
He had also another object. 


Children need more whole grains and more milk. 
Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals needed for growth 
and development. Millions of children suffer for 
lack of some of them. It also supplies bran. 


Milk multiplies the vitamines. Whole grains and 
milk should be served in abundance. 


Puffed Grains make both delightful. Children 
revel in them, and no foods in existence serve them 
better. 


In these summer days keep both Puffed Grains on 
hand. Keep them ever ready, and you'll marvel at 
how much the children eat. 





Whole whe 
steam explod 
Over 125 mill 
steam explosic 
caused in eve 
kernel. 

Flaky, cri 
and flavory 
very easy to 
gest. 


The supreme night dish 


Whole wheat and whole milk—the two greatest foods children 
get. The food cells in the grains exploded, so digestion is made easy 
and complete. Every summer night millions of children enjoy it. 
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To Pack in the Vacation Trunk 
for the 6 to 145 





ee OYLIKE, he can’t resist teasing 

@ fe) them about their gay attire, proudly 

| conscious all the while of his man- 

nish cotton shirt. The shirt has no 

fullness at lower edge, but has an 

applied back yoke and a convertible collar, 

or it may be finished with a neckband. The 

little girl’s coat of wool or silk Jersey has 

full-length set-in sleeves, its surplice collar 

and cuffs faced with contrasting material, 

matching the sash attached to edge of right 
front and left underarm seam. 

Tissue or Swiss with organdie trimmings 
was used for the center frock, which follows 
“grown-up’”’ fashions in its smart little sepa- 
rate apron. The dress has set-in sleeves and 
opens to placket depth at center back; 
skirt is gathered, with straight lower edge. 
At right, a popular one-piece slip-on frock of 
gingham, with full-length set-in sleeves, opens 
at left side front, beneath the batiste collar. 
All designs are in 6 to 14 year sizes. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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NOW-A SINGLE OQUALIT) 
SUPER. PLATI 


which mark aatee biel ataae oat ’ ea he a | om 
Wh1ICin MaTKS THe uyhestdaey ei1io0pmelnlt ln $i Cl piate. 
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Illustration shows where blocks of solid silver are 

inlaid at the two points of wear before plating. All 

Holmes & Edwards Super Plate tea, dessert, soup 
eand table spoons, breakfast and dinner forks are 


Solid Silver where it wears. 


is available in 
Century Hostess 
Jamestown Newport 
Single sift pieces as low as $1.00 
Complete chests $35.00 and up. 
Tea Spoons, set of’ six, $3.75 


Silverplate from the House of 


HOLMES &§EDWARDS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO..SUCCESSOR.FACTORY C BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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These Evening krocks at Newport Forecast for Fall 


TEWPORT, we are told the ummet 
| capital of the nation,’’ where are seen thos« 
leaders of society whose names appear in 


the Sunday supplements year in and year out. 
These are the fashionable women who are likely to 
go several times a year to Paris, in order that their 
frocks may have always the newest note. 

It is to Newport, then, we turn in the summer 
season for a forecast of formal evening frocks for 
fall wear, and it is interesting to observe the return 
of the costume with the train. This feature alone 
renews our acquaintance with elements that have 


long been missing—gract 
Callot, with unusual side-draperies, presents two 
trains in the almond-green georgette at left, the 
bodice embroidered in blue, rose and gold and a 
girdle of bright blue velvet tying in center back. 
Blue slippers, very much cut out, are worn. 

The second figure wears a Bernard frock of 
watermelon-pink georgette over pink satin, the 
panels and bodice beaded in bird design with pink 
and crystal beads so fine that the georgette is noi 
weighted down in the least. A V-shaped satin 
vest ends above a bead ornament at tenter front. 


pose ind el yanct 


Cocardes of Val lace edged with silver adorn a 
Lanvin pink taffeta frock, worthy of an exquisite 
French marquise. These cocardes are great favor- 
ites with Lanvin, and a bit of gold embroidery in 
center of each combines metals, as the French are 
so able to do. A V-shaped band of blue velvet 
ribbon on front and back of bodice is glimpsed 
beneath the bertha of taffeta with embroidered 
net edge. 

Second from right is a simple chemise frock, 
but Berthe has glorified it with a gird!e that falls 
in double loops on the left and in one loop and a 
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long train on the right. The material is black and 
silver metal cloth, and with it one wears a jade 
necklace, many green bracelets and green foot- 
gear. A turban of silver cloth confines the hair. 

Many were the stunning frocks seen one eve- 
ning at the Newport Casino, but everyone's at 
tention was centered on the ivory satin at extrem« 
right on opposite page, exquisite in its simplicity 
It had padded flowers and leaves of the satin, and 
embroidered stems, also ivory in color. Circular 
side pieces were set in skirt under the flowers. 
Ivory satin slippers had slightly square toes—a 
note that should interest American women, fot 
Paris is beginning to wear them. 

Rose and blue flowers in large design are woven 
into the ivory faille frock of Paquin’s above at 
left. The skirt has broad loops of the material 
falling from shirred headings below the hem line 





in uneven lengths. A girdle of blue velvet loops 
is linked in center front and back. Slippers of blue 
glacé kid are worn with ivory stockings. 

An exquisite dance frock of soft pink georgett« 
second figure was beaded in floral design in blue, 
pink, green and crystal beads. Over it was a 


silvery-white lace robe, which, above the wais 
line and hem, had inserts of finely tucked mou 
seline, giving the costume an 
air of sheerness and bouffancy a 
almost unbelievable. Val lace a8 @ 
of finest quality was gathered wee 
on all the edges, and a girdk IAM 
of green grosgrain ribbon PT fy 
twisted in cord effect about f) 
the waist. | r i§ 
Chéruit sponsors the youth- fh) f WW, 
A | 


ful frock of silver lace with 
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flesh silk cr€pe under the upper part and crinkled 
silver cloth under the deep flounce, which is shown 
second from right. Bands of the silver cloth circk 
the bodice and form ‘‘cuffs’’ above the flouncs 


[he back of the dress is the same as the Iront, a 
straight, flat effect be or al ved by placing th 
fi q " 1 a1 . 
| oO <—e ON ea ( . iving e cen 
lain Silver stor kings and slippers are worn with 


this most lovely frock. An 

almond-green  silk-crépe 
" + Ks bodice, with black silk-crépe 
‘ skirt, heavily embroidered in 
green and gold, is shown at 
extreme right. Thisisa Jeanne 
Hallé model, with sleeve 
drapery cut in one with th 
waist, and falling in graceful 
’ . lines below the hips. 
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AMHERST 
White cabretta one- 
strap sandal with 
full Spanish heel. 





CULPEPPER 
White Bermuda 
cloth oxford strap- 
ped with patent 
leather. 





WINDSOR 
White Bermuda cloth 





low heeled oxford. 
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Pf a unmer Frocks 


ACATION time is ’round again and I 
wonder if it suggests the same picture to 
you it does to me—long days in sports clothes 
and evenings in dainty white or softened 
frocks that absolutely demand white footgear. 


You know, I hardly realized summer was on 
us when our president came to me and said, 
“What are you planning to do about vacation 
shoes?” And really I didn’t have to plan. 
You had already told me what you wanted. 
The flood of letters sent in response to my 
request for information about shoes you like 
in the last three issues of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, pointed to especial favorites. 

And here they are: A sport oxford strapped 
with leather for mornings, the white oxford for 
afternoons and the sandal pump for evenings. 
I have hadsomeof them madeof canvas because 
canvas cleans so nicely and holds its shape so 
well. Others are of soft kid and buckskin. 


I know you will find these vacation shoes 
you have helped me design the best you have 
ever had in style and wear, and best of all— 
price—for they are only $5 or $6. 

In other words, you can get two or three 
pairs of my shoes for the price that you would 
often pay for one pair alone. 


Do tell me if you cannot find them at your 
regular shoe store, because I want you to have 
what you want, and I will surely see that you 


get it. 
Mary Kee 


Address me care of 
Harrisburg Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


© 1923 Harrisburg Shoe Mfg. Co 
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You (an Make This Popular 
Tiered-Back Frock 







wegeees! TER all, when one is fortunate 
mei enough to get a frock that is be- 
my coming and fits well, isn’t it sensi- 
YA ble to use that design as the basis 
<4) of one’s wardrobe? In the three 
apynsently different dresses above, the same 
foundation is used, and it is one more proof 
of what an ingenious woman can do. 

The frock at right is the starting point of 
this 3-in-1 costume. It has the very fashion 
able tiered back which Lanvin first spon 
sored, and it can be developed in foulard, 
figured georgette, figured silk crépe or plain 
silk crépe. It follows the lines of a simple 
chemise frock with long set-in sleeves, and is 
a dress that is good for practically any day- 
time occasion. A girdle of black grosgrain 
ribbon fastens in loops at left side. 

Turning its back to us in order that we 
may fully admire the clever combination of 
an apron which turns into an 1880 bustle 
silhouette, we see an overdress transform our 
figured frock into a dress which can be worn 


to the office when a dinner engagement winds 
up the working day. The overdress can be 
of wool rep, wool crépe, silk crépe, or one of 
the new cotton weaves, if worn over a fig- 
ured cotton voile. A good combination is of 
navy rep over flowered silk in navy and red 
on a white ground. Any number of combi- 
nations will occur to you; perhaps you can 
utilize two dresses that are not quite pre- 
sentable in their present state. 

The center figure shows the overdress with 
long sleeves, and this is particularly good in 
woolen materials. The design, which in- 
cludes both tiered dress and overdress, is No. 
4005, and is in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 

Suéde footgear is more popular than ever— 
the beige and tan shades taking precedence 
over the light grays worn in the spring. 
Sandals are strapped and cut out in every 
conceivable place, and heels on dressy foot- 
gear seem to get higher and higher. And 
thus we trip merrily through the summer 
months. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 


cents; Capes, 35 cents; 


Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 
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Tighten a string around your finger and very 
soon your whole hand will throb with pain. The 
blood is fighting to get through. Circulation is re- 
tarded. Unless the string is loosened mortification 
will soon set in and your hand will be crippled. 

















AreYou Doing This to Your Pores * 


ATURE is kind to you so long 

as you are kind to Nature. 

Stop or retard a single bodily 
function and immediately a penalty 
is imposed. Close the pores of your 
skin and they cease to breathe. 
Then your body suffers and your 


health falls below par. 


Nature demands that your millions 
of pores be kept open. That calis 
for real cleanliness—not near clean- 
liness. Twenty-five ounces of per- 
spiration should be thrown off by the 
skin daily. Nature will take care of 
that if you will only keep the way 
clear. And that is easy—it means 


simply using a soap that will thor- 
oughly cleanse and gently stimulate 
the pores instead of retarding their 
action with clogging, irritating ma- 
terials sooften used for the purpose of 
disguising soaps of inferior quality. 


Fairy Soap will give you the skin 
freedom soessential to perfect health. 
It is soap in its purest form with no 
camouflage added. Jt is the whitest 
soap in the world—a live, sparkling 
whiteness which evidences purity 
and endures to the last thin wafer. 
Fairy Soap has set the fashion of 
American white cleanliness—the joy 


of people who are really clean instead 
of nearly clean. 


Fairy Soap helps your body 
breathe. Try it in the bath and 
toilet for a week and see how your 
body responds to its healthful, invig- 
orating action. Bear in mind as you 
use it that it is most used in the 
foremost men’s clubs, baths and 
other places where cleanliness is 
a business. Use it for that deep- 
down cleanliness which makes for 
everyday wholesomeness and well- 
being. 


[HEN FAIR BANK ©oxPany] 


It Is Winning New Thousands to American White Cleanliness 


COUNTRY CLUB 
ABINGTON, PA. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


is used throughout this Club. 
Yours very truly, 





TK/DL 


THE HUNTINGDON VALLEY 


Fairy Soap is the crowning touch to a game of golf or tennis. 
It cleanses thoroughly and aids the pores to function normally. As 
you say, it does help the body breathe. Because of this, Fairy Soap 


Samat htt. 


Manager 
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ainsook 


“E-Z"* Waist Union Suits are made in 

generous sizes to fit growing chil- 
dren, They are never Meee wd to 
meet a price. Nainsook not being a 
Knitted Fabric must always be cut 
full in size and in particular across 
the seat in order to assure coolness, 
comfort, freedom of motion and 
wearing qualities. 
Cool, comfortable loose- 
fitting Nainsook ‘‘E-Z’’ 
WAIST UNION SUITS 
delight the children and save 
mothers timeand effort. One gar- 
ment combining shirt, drawers 
and waist to put on and take off, 
also to launder, instead of three 
makes an instant appeal to chil- 
dren and women. 

Mothers 
appreciate the genuine unbreak- 
able bone buttons that won’t come 
off; the reinforced bias bindings 
that strengthen every seam; the 
scientifically placedgarmentsup- 
portingstraps, thatrelieveall pull 
and cug of the clothing. 
Remember, each “E-Z” garment 
is sealed in a sanitary, glassine 
envelope to insure immaculate 
cleanliness. 

This “E-Z” label is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
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Wwion Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


% FE Zuaist 








“ The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear” 

I SOLD IN THE CHILDREN’S 

UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 

Of MOST GOooD STORES 

Write for our Nainsook Booklet A 
THE E-Z WAIST CO 

61 Worth Street New York 
























































C four Fashions of Today that Will 
Also Lead Tomorrow 


SIH E graceful effect of contrast, 
whether in material or color, 
has never been more popular 
than at present. At the left, a 
midnight-blue satin-backed 
canton centers its attention 
upon the separate circular 
: flounce which falls in a cascade 
at left side, showing reverse of material. The 
kimono-cut waist, with seams on shoulders, has 
short sleeves, extended to full length by 
separate-fitted sections. Design is in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 40. 

White silk crépe with white lace was used for 
the country-club dinner frock on second figure. 
The waist of this slip-on model is sleeveless, 
with collar extending across front and into cape 
at back. The design, however, provides for 
close-fitting, full-length set-in sleeves for those 
who wish them. The skirt has a straight lower 
edge and gathered panel in uneven length, fin- 
ished with a heading, which may be omitted, 
above the straight crépe belt, and at bottom a 
band of lace. Fora more elaborate frock,almond 
green crépe de chine with gold lace is exquisite. 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 


Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 


The airiness and youthfulness of a cape 
backed frock make it a very appealing and 
popular model for summer. The one at upper 
right is developed in white silk crépe with white 
thread lace—sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. Front 
and back of the sleeveless waist are attached to 
a round shoulder yoke, as is the cape. The two- 
tier skirt, in uneven outline, is attached at low 
waistline. In the slanting line of the girdle 
one has a very new touch. 

Simplicity in construction is a valuable as- 
set in the sleeveless wrap at lower right, which 
comes in ladies’ and misses’ sizes. This is of 
black satin-backed canton, the straight pieces 
of material gathered at neck 
edge and attached to collar, 
which has the satin side out. 
Seams at the sides are left 
open from collar to belt for 
armholes. The wrap may be 
full or hip length, with a 
straight belt extending into 
tie strings at front. The 
print sleeves of the frock 
worn, afford a smart and 
striking note of contrast. 
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A Joyous Bath! 


The Fuller Friction Shower brings health to the skin 
and delight to the bather. Thoroughly cleansing, gently 
massaging, it bathes you in water as clean as the water 
you drink. Continually fresh water flows among the firm 
but gentle bristles at any temperature you desire. It is 
the one cold-bath method which can be taken without 
shock to the system, as it brings the cold water to only a 
portion of the body at a time, while the bristles so stim- 
ulate the circulation that the reaction is most healthful 
and invigorating. It is the ideal hot or warm bath. No 
wonder it is considered the perfection of the bath tub. 


For summer days the Fuller Friction Shower helps to 
keep you comfortable and fit. Any man will thank his 
wife if she buys for him this Fuller Friction Shower, 
when next the Fuller Man calls. 


The Fuller Man brings this and other Fuller Brushes to 
your home. During these summer months you particu- 
larly want the Fuller Friction Shower; but you will also 
want to see other timely Fuller Brushes for personal use 
and household helpfulness. 


If a Fuller Man has not called on you recently, write to any one of 
our 230 Branch Offices (for one nearest you, look in telephone book) 
Our “Handy Brush Book” is free. A post card will bring it from 
The Fuller Brush Company, 1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 


The Fuller Friction Shower 


This distinguished gentleman of 1843 helped to pass 


laws prohibiting the use of bath tubs, believing them 
dangerous, a menace to health. But today, his great- iS 
grandson revels in the luxury of that most modern fea- X rS 


ture of the bath room—the Fuller Friction Shower. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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WRITING THE AUTOGRAPHIC RECORD 


Kodak Keeps the Story 


All the story — not only the picture but the date and title written on the film at the 


time. And this feature is exclusively Eastman. 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., tie Kodaé City 
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The Jeune Fille Plaits, Gathers, Ruffles,or- Aprons” 


ZOUTH—that is un- 
aoe deniably the great 
est of all assets on 





these hot, energy 
i destroying summer days! Jut even 
youth is the more charming for an appro 
priate setting, and with early wisdom the 
jeune fille of today insists upon a mode en 


tirely her own. From the crown of her 
demure little cloche to the tips of her sophis 
ticated slippers, she is entirely herself, and 
the greatest of designers give thoughtful at 
tention to her wardrobe. 

For her formal afternoon frock, or to be 
worn informally of a summer evening, 
Chéruit sponsors the graceful flowered chiffon 
at the left of the sketch above. The rather 
striking use of color—red upon a white 
background; the very new front drapery— 
these contrast most effectively with the 
simplicity of rounded neckline and flowing, 
kerchief-tied sleeves. A side view is shown 
in the small sketch at bottom of page 66. 
Well chosen to accompany such a costume 
is a Maria Guy hat of black crin, with bow of 
faille ribbon and veiling of black lace; and 
palest gray hose with matching slippers 
stitched and trimmed in black. 

Whether or not she will ever wear an apron 
for stern utilitarian purposes, the jeune fille 
at least makes good use of the present mode 
for this once lowly garment. The lovely and 
unusual frock of brown crépe de chine worn 
by the seated figure in the sketch above 
has a cutwork apron-front of tan batiste. 
Anything so completely frivolous and so 
satisfyingly decorative must have been hard 
to find; having found it, however, the de- 
signer was clever enough to emphasize that 
discovery by repeating it upon the back of 


ter Frock in (outwork 


1d one’s front 


material this 


one’s back al 
are not nece ssarily of the 
season; quite the contrary in fact! 
right of the little sketch below, the manikin 
has obligingly turned her back that we 
better observe this happy juxtaposition 
of crépe de chine and batiste. The 
narrow sash of crépe divides in 
three upon the right side, two 
streamers, of uneven length, trick- 
ling toward the floor, and a third 
flowing “upstream,” across the top 
of the bodice and down the other 
side, making a most interesting neck- 
line. The youthful hat of brown pico 
straw has a most becoming brim of 
shirred brown silk; Maria Guy is the 
originator. Tan hose and cool-looking 
slippers of dark brown complete the costume. 
If aprons have been adapted to suit the 
whim of the present-day “Bab,’’ plaits she 
has adopted bodily—wholesale—the more, 
so it seems, the “trickier.” And well she 
knows what she’s about! Could anything— 
for excellent example—better emphasize her 
irresistible youthfulness than the frock of 
navy plaited chiffon with white dots sketched 
above? The plaited panels are of plain navy 
chiffon edged with tiny points of navy gros- 
grain ribbon. Grosgrain ribbon is used also 
for the sash, which slips under the two front 
panels but crosses all others, only to have its 
temerity revealed in the tiny sketch of the 
back of the frock. Maria Guy makes the 
smart little cloche of black pico straw and, to 
be a bit different, passes the ends of the 


the bodice for 
Same 


may 


At the 





black satin ribbon trimming 
through a slit in the brim an 
winds one of them about th 
neck A frock for count 
club wear, or for the or in the mo 
approved by the moder 
girl—combine smartness and distinction with 
simplicity. Summer gaberdine offers 
solution of this problem, in the good-lo 
dress at the right of the sketch 
The short sleeves set on a separate 
guimpe beneath a sleeveless bodice, 
the simulated apron front, the slit 
pockets, the row of pearl but 
tons— these are features which 
will appeal to the youthful imagi- 
nation. Yellow was the color chosen 
for this particular frock, a back view 
of which is shown in the small center 
sketch on page 66. The Suzanne Tal- 
bot hat is of black crin trimmed 
with bands of red and gold bro 
caded cloth; the beige slippers are piped 
with red. 

The craze for vividly colored footgear is 
still on the crest of the wave, and there is 
some foundation— besides one’s feet —for it’s 
popularity. Worn at the country club or 
with summer dresses, it is often the touch 
that makes a perfect ensemble. For mid 
summer, apple-green, canary yellow and 
blue are perhaps a little newer than those 
bright reds and greens of spring which, of 
course, we shall still wear. 

A small voice comes across the water warn- 
ing us that in the fall the pendulum will 
swing backwards to an abundance of brown 
and black footgear, with brown particularly 
smart. Strapped and cut-out suéde slippers 
will be favorites. 
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ud spots, dirt ground into the fabric 
or leather, grease spots or grass stains — 
they are all one to Barton’s White 
Dyanshine. 


A little of the liquid on a clean cloth 
A few seconds of gentle rubbing. Repetition 
And 


of this perhaps if a spot is obstinate. 


The shoe is clean. 


the work is done. 


Dirt and grease are not covered up. It is 

taken out. You can see it on the cloth. 

he same principle effective in cleaning fine 
TI Pp ple effect l fi 


garments has been applied to your shoes. 


Barton’s White Dyanshine will clean 
shoes—and clean them clean 


Barton's White Kid 


DYAN SHINE 


A superior preparation for 
cleaning white leather. Guards 
the shoe wainst turning ye Ww 
Keeps the surface ever 

nd full of 





Barton's White Canvas 
DYAN SHINE 


A liberal 
bottle. 


patty bag of whitener with each 


This is for whitening the shoe when it 
doesn't need cleaning 

Dyanshine is also available in black and 
popular shades of tan and brown. Avoid 


imitations. Be sure you get Barton's 


Manufactured only by 
BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
WACO, TEXAS, U.S.A 


Copyright 1923, Barton Mfg. Co 


: 


Priced as other 










‘BARTON'S 


DYA TRADE hug ANSHIN OFF 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
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HE beauty of it! The charm of it! The 
distinction of the new Willys-Knight 
Country Club! This fine car is superbly done in 
Cavalier Maroon, with khaki top, red Spanish 
leather upholstery and Brussels floor carpets. 


Appointments are complete, including five disc 
wheels, five first quality Fisk cord tires, bumper, 
windshield wings, automatic windshield wiper, 
eight-day clock and electric gasoline gauge on 


dash, and commodious trunk at rear. 


The Willys-Knight Country Club expresses the 
sports motive with a degree of taste and judg- 
ment seldom seen on American roads. The 
consummate smoothness and ease with which 
it handles, no less than its grace and comfort, 
have won the special commendation of women. 


It is powered with the famous Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine, which actually grows 
smoother and more powerful with use. By alli 


means, see and drive this extraordinary car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


5-pass. Country Club $1635; 5-pass. Touring $1235; 7-pass. Touring $1435; 
3-pass. Roadster $1235; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan $1595; 5-pass. Sedan $1795; 
7-pass. Sedan $1995; f. o. b. Toledo 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Country Club 
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1. If you would have the straight lines and symmetrical propor- 2. Leaving loose loops as above, pull corset well down on figure. Close 3. In front-lace model, lacing too tightly 4. Have your brassiere large enough to 
tions of the smart woman, avoid a corset two sizes too small,as top hook, then two lower hooks. Open top hook until finished hook- below makes curved back and front. Keep conform comfortably to the figure, and 
above, for it makes one bulge in spots. Even the correct size at ing below. Pull loops straight out; drop them. Tie hip loops while laces the same distance apart, about three long enough to come well over the top 
right is unsatisfactory if pulled in too tightly at top and bottom. taking up slack above; finish tying, and adjust garters. inches, from topto bottom, for perfect lines. of the corset in unbroken symmetry. 
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Tailored underwear is parti 6. The fitted back disposes of 7. One's morning dress (39370) to wear on the boardwalk, or veranda after break 8, Maria Guy's black taffeta hat 9. Heavy linen with darker 
7 d now. This combina any unnecessary fullness at the fast, may be sleeveless, sizes 36 to 48; another—you will need at least two—may has a timbo brim and moiré bow. linen bands, and tan camel’ 
f10m, im sizes 30 fo go, is hem waist and hips. T wo-toned rib be design N 0.3922 of midnight B1Ue SUR « répe, serge or {u tl; , 17 Sizes 30 to g6, with Cuffs of piqué may match the mono hair with flat brown braid, are 
stitched and may be of crépe de bon straps add the dainty and _ picot-edged collar and cuffs of white organdie and a belt of the fabric. A smart ne grammed piqué vest, No. goo3. Rose effective combinations for N 
chine, or any soft lingerie fabric. essentially feminine touch, general-wear model (4003) is of blue wool rep with white vest; sizes 36 to 46 Descat hat of reseda green taffeta. 3930; sizes 36 to 48. 
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Blouse 3898, Skirt 3780 3683 3991 3965 3901 3991 
14. Suzy’s new version of the cloche is of green felt with 15. Distinctive in siloer and white brocaded chiffon, with plain chiffon draperies, or in heavy black geor 16. White or black moiré with matching grosgrain 
tam-o’-shanter crown. The straight-backed blouse (No. gette is this lovely gown No. 3991, suitable for formal dinner and evening wear; sizes 36 to 52. A brown silk ribbon bow makes the informal dinner frock N 
3898) is just as smart when made of plain silk crépe. georgette (No. 3901) has the much liked apron of tan batiste cutwork or brown lace; sizes 36 to 44 7065, worn with siloer footgear; comes in sizes 30 to 44 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats and Wraps, 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Combinations, 25 cents. 
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would like it to be? And will it be as fresh and 


|: your skin as soft and glowingly lovely as you 
naturally beautiful a few years from now? 


The way you care for it now will tell the story. 
Soap and water cleansing alone is not enough. 
Neither is the use of cold creams which are ab- 
sorbed by the skin. These leave the skin too oily. 


There is a new and better way to preserve the 
natural beauty of your complexion. Squibb’s Cold 
Cream makes it possible. This delicately perfumed 
cold cream frees the skin from every particle of 
dust and dirt. It aids in the removal of unsightly 
blackheads and blemishes. But it is not absorbed. 
Rub it on the skin gently every night. Then wipe 
off with a soft cloth. Your skin will glow with all 
its natural loveliness! 


You may get this better cold cream at your 
druggist’s—in convenient tubes or in larger jars 
for the dressing table. Every ingredient used in 
Squibb’s Cold Cream is rigidly tested by the Squibb 
Laboratories to insure its purity and reliability. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF 
EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 
AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER. 
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You will find Squibb’'s 
Talcum— Carnation, 
Violet and Unscented— 
as superior as Squibb’s 
Cold Cream. 


‘opyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Organdte Frocks from Parts 
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a) OUTH is never more adorable than 
® in a simple ruffled frock, such as 
Mi the white organdie at left, worn 
See over flesh-colored crépe de chine. 
wm3| This is a Lanvin inspiration, fea- 
turing the popular skirt ruffled only in back. 

In center, tiny white daisies, embroidered 
in chain-stitch, grow upon an Irish green 
organdie, combined with white organdie, 
front Agnés. The large bow at side is made 
of green organdie and is fastened on without 
circling the waist. Green glacé kid slippers 
and white hosiery are worn. Over a founda- 
tion slip of lightest fiesh-colored crépe de 


For the Jeune 
Fille at Flome 
and Abroad 








— Jean Patou 


m ” Agnes 


chine, Jean Patou combines ceramic blue and 
white organdie. The front panel and hem 
are of white, also the yoke and sleeves of 
bodice. The embroidery is done in white, 
and at the left side there is a cluster of 
white, pink and red camellias. 

Suzy trims a blue straw hat, in circle, with 
white organdie petals, bound with blue or- 
gandie. The cardcases to carry with or- 
gandie frocks are of white moiré with jade 
green motif and tassel; of white moiré with 
black leather corners and binding and silk 
tapestry flowers and of black velvet with red 
silk flowers appliquéd on flap. 
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— and once again she 
lives over those happy days 


of youth 





P wn 


Lazy, languorous hours beneath the 
trees—golden afternoons afloat on a 
dimpled lake—and then, Night! a 
smooth, gleaming floor, glistening lights, 
and soft music spun of dreams— 

Happy girlhood days of long ago! She 
is living them over once more, for the 
lithesome grace, the buoyant step of girl- 
hood are hers still. 

Her secret? "Tis quite a simple one. 
Always she has recognized the important 
part the feet play in preserving lithesome 
lines and the suppleness and pliancy of 
Youth. Always she has dressed her feet 
becomingly but with care for their com- 
fort, in Red Cross Shoes which in action 
or repose have fitted her feet perfectly. 

And to you they will bring the same 
ease, the same grace of movement, the 
same youthful zest—and smartness, too, 
for these are modish shoes in which 
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Fashion’s fancies and Nature’s needs are 
made one. 

Reflecting the characteristics of not a 
few but thousands of feet, Red Cross 
Shoes respect the individual require- 
ments of your feet—they require no 
“breaking in.”” Vamps are never so long 
that they bind; treads never so narrow 


No. 106“ The Buoyant.’ 
Brown Kid Oxford. 


No.757“ TheCarolyn.”” A 
clever model in Brown Suede, 


vith Brown Calf trimmings a 
> = ‘| Fits the Foot in Action or Repose 
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No. 747 “The Ansonia.” 
A one-strap pump in Black 
Satin. 





that they burn; heels, though neatly 
snug, never bind or blister. 

And these shoes in the cleverest of the Ate. 
new modes await you at the Red Cross \ pe 
Shoe Shop nearest you. There you will Vd sa 
find the models pictured here and others tr 
equally attractive. Some also offer the 
popular arch-support features so grateful 
to feet which tire easily. 

Slip into a pair, your exact size, your 
favorite last, the style you like best; give 
your feet a real vacation, and to you, 
too, will be given the privilege of once 
more stepping buoyantly along, as in 
those happy summer days of Youth. 


...and now, the Red Cross Shoe 
for little women 


The same qualities of comfort and fit— 
of smartness and service—which always 
have distinguished The Red Cross Shoe— 
are now available for children and misses 
from 4 years up. The Krohn-Fech- 
heimer Company (Branch of The United 
States Shoe Co.), 1005 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Red Cross Shoes range in price from $7.50 to 
$10.00. There are some at $12.00, 

The Red Cross Arch-Tone Shoe, the special 
arch support model—‘“The Tonic for Tired 
Feet’’—retails from $9.00 to $10.00. 


No. 758 “ The Sumter.” 
Gray Suede Sandal. 


No. 764 “The Cleo.” A 
smart slipper in White Cloth 
with White Calfskin trim- 
. mings 
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No. 740" The Sussex.”" A 
swageer walking shoe in soft 
your foot” § 1 ook for this Trade Mark Black Kid 
= on the sole. 
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‘Even Pans 
has nothing 
oequal these 


| Angelus 
ROUGE INCARNAT 


At last—the perfect rouge—a 
paste rouge—so nearly indelible 
that it stays on under conditions 
which make 
ordinary 
rouges smear, 
streak or dis- 
appear! In 
three natural 
shades—Light 
’ Medium and 
Dark. 


50” the 
case 


Angelus 
LIP STICK 


As nearly indelible as 
can possibly be made 
—will not smear or 
cake. It spreads 
smoothly and quickly 
and appears neither 
over-brilliant nor arti- 
ficial! In an exquisite 
gilt-metal case. Two 
shades—Dark for 
Day—Light for 
Evening use. 
$1.00 the stick 


Angelus 


WATER PROOF 
LEMON VANISHING CREAM 
A day-time cream that serves as 
a base for rouge and protects the 
skin against sun and wind. 
Whitens the skin so marvelously 
that very little face-powder is re- 
quired and that which is used 
adheres per- 
fectly! In 
dainty jars, 
$1.00 the jar. 


At All Drug and 
Department Stores 





Canadian Agts. 
Geo. W. Brown, 
Inc. 

183 St. Paul Se. 
West, Montreal 








One of the Park 8 Tilford Quality Group | | 
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yome Arnstic Uses of Popular Prints in 
Ftomemade Tub Frocks 


eee)! TERNOON frocks of ma- 
|, WFama| terials that can be easily 
and frequently laundered, of 
designs so simple that the 
Fine) jeune fille can make them 
a) herself—or, more likely, 
have them made for her by 
these play an 
important part in the youthful summer 
wardrobe, and bring much joy to the for- 
tunate owner. 

One such frock—and a very quaint and 
adorable one—is the sleeveless slip-on of 
rose chintz with a double bertha collar of 
white organdie, sketched at the left above. 
The narrow girdle is of deep blue grosgrain 
ribbon, and small motifs of grosgrain ribbon 
circle the smart little hat of blue Milan 
straw. Brown suéde and beige glacé kid are 
cleverly combined in the good-looking slip- 
pers. The design for the dress, which comes 
in sizes 14 to 20, can be adapted to a variety 
of materials; it provides for full-length 
sleeves should one wish them—all sleeves 
this summer being either long, or short to 
the vanishing point. There is a slash at 
each side of the front and back at the low 
waistline to permit the lower edge of skirt 
to be cut on the straight of the material; the 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


New York City. 


| 
Mi 
\ 





narrow belt, covering these slashes, shows 
the new note of fastening in center front. 
An interesting Rangoon print is used with 
unusual skill—and it is so important when 
employing printed materials to obtain just 
the right proportions and combinations—in 
the frock second from the left above. The 
design—a very good one—is in lovely brickish 
red on a background of fine, creamy, muslin- 
like material; it has a narrow printed border 
of its own that is most attractive. Narrow 
folds of cream-colored net, hemstitched to 
ruffle, may be used if preferred, as net is a 
very popular trimming for summer dresses 
because of the airy appearance it gives them. 
Matching material in plain cream color is 
used for the bodice. A front view of the frock 
is given at the right of the small sketch. 
The design, which comes in sizes 14 
to 20 years, provides also for long 
slit sleeves. Dainty and decidedly 
out of the ordinary are thin black 
kid slippers laced with ribbon. 
So many gorgeous printed fab- 
rics are to be had these days that 
dressmaking is becoming a much 
simplified art; but an art it still re- 
mains—perhaps more of a one than 
ever—~for there is genius in knowing 





Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 


3964 


how to use these printed materials to best 
advantage. A Chinese seascape in black on 
an Eastern fabric that resembles unbleached 
muslin !—it would fascinate you even on the 
cluttered counter of a store; but to take just 
enough of it for a blouse and to emphasize 
that blouse by skirt and sleeves of plain black 
linen, that is showing true artistry. The de- 
sign for such a frock, as sketched above, 
comes in sizes 14 to 20, and would be 
effective in almost any printed fabric of large 
pattern; the long sleeves may be omitted. 
A girdle of reversible grosgrain ribbon in 
black and cream color adds a smart finish- 
ing touch. Suzy designed the accompanying 
hat of green Bangkok, edged and bound 
with black patent leather 
The striking frock worn by the seated 
figure in the sketch above is made 
in simple slip-over fashion—from 
a gorgeous Rangoon print in 
shades of red, blue and yeliow. 
Sleeve bands and string belt are 
of black linen! The design may 
be had in sizes 14 to 20. Hellstern, 
one of the smartest of Parisian 
f bootmakers, designed the graceful 
slippers, which are of white kid piped 
with green. 
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Palm and olive oils— 
nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 


to Palmolive Soap. 





She looks as young as ever 


How often does one hear this said of some fortunate woman 
whom the passing years seem to leave untouched. She rivals her 
own daughters in freshness and beauty, and other women mar- 
vel at this eternal charm. 


Keep that schoolgirl complexion—this is the secret, and every 
woman should share it. Don’t let the passing years write their 
record on your face when simple care will prevent it. 


Begin today the beautifying, restoring treatment which will help 
renew youth and charm. It-will put becoming, natural color 
into your cheeks, revive fineness of texture and make your face 
look firm and young. 

Simple, but effective 
This restorative, beautifying treatment may seem almost too 
simple, but it is based upon the foundation of skin hygiene. 


Dirt, oil and perspiration accumulate every day, and must, every 
day, be removed. Otherwise the pores enlarge, become irritated, 
and blackheads and blotches result. 


Wash your face every day with pure, mild soap and you needn’t 
fear such complexion troubles. Your skin will remain firm, with 
a smooth, satiny texture which makes maturity as attractive as 
early youth. 

All soaps won't do this 


The mild, beautifying cleansing is the most effective of all skin 
treatments, but you mustn't be careless in the soap you use. 


Facial soap must be mild, so mild that it soothes while it cleanses. 
It must be lotion-like in its action, with never a trace of harsh- 
ness. Such a soap is yours in Palmolive, blended from the palm 
and olive oils which are the most perfect of all soap ingredients. 
They are nature’s cleansers and so valued since the days of 
ancient Egypt. 


Apply the profuse, creamy lather freely, massaging it thoroughly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly and dry gently with a soft towel 


Bedtime is the best time for such cosmetic cleansing, that yout 
skin may be renewed and refreshed while you sleep. In the 
morning rinse with cold water and then look in the mirror. Your 
reflection will delight you by its radiant freshness and charm 


Luxury soap for 10c 


You are mistaken if you imagine that Palmolive must be a very 
expensive soap because of its rare costly ingredients. While 
palm and olive oils are imported from over seas, we buy them 
in such large quantities that the price is naturally reduced. 


The Palmolive factories work day and night, thus lowering cost. 
This soap, which if made in small quantities would cost at least 
25c a cake, is yours at the modest price of 10c. 


Use Palmolive for every toilet purpose, on the wash stand and 
for bathing. No need to be contented with less perfect soap 
when Palmolive costs no more. 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Company 
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Better style is yours for the asking— 


The Spencer Corsetiere will tell you how 





WRONG POSTURE CORRECT POSTURE WRONG POSTURE 


—fatigue type oni —erect type ee agutinds « 
ideal posture—head ai y lordosi 
Rounded shoulders, flat- Borys wal 1 am square, weight sup- emer sete: ee 


tened spine, and sagging 
abdominal wall. Organs 
in abdominal cavity dis- 
placed. A wrong corset 
makes this condition worse. 


Exaggerated curve at back 
of waistline. Stomach and 
other organs forced out of 
place. Often due to poorly 
designed corset. 


ported by both feet. It gives you a 
graceful carriage, a smart looking 
figure, and better health. A Spencer 
Corset, correctively designed to meet 
your own needs, assures this posture. 








F course you know [every sensible 

woman does} that the most fetching 
gown cannot look its best if your posture 
is faulty. 

Yet 95 out of every 100 of our women 
have faulty posture; 7 out of 10 of them 
are wearing the wrong corsets, which 
make their posture worse. 

Are you sure you are not one of the 7? 

# * * 

Think of the women you know. Notice 
how many of them have a swayback ten- 
dency [lordosis} or rounded shoulders 
{fatigue type} or the “debutante” slouch— 
which relaxes the muscles of the abdomen, 
causing ptosis and other serious illness. 

Almost without exception these condi 
tions can be corrected by proper corseting. 

And proper corseting means a corset in 
which every seam, every bone, every 
curve, every stitch, is skilfully designed to 
improve your figure and your figure alone. 
A Spencer Corset. 


The Spencer System is the only cor- 
setry system that creates a_ specially 
designed corset for each individual. 


* * * 


Only through a Spencer Corsetiere can 
you get such a corset, for Spencer Corsets 
cannot be sold in stores. 

The Spencer Corsetiere comes to you 
in your home and studies your figure, 
taking every measurement, making a de- 
scription of your posture, getting every 
detail that our designers must have. 

These she sends to us. Then and not 
till then do we begin to create a corset 
for you. When it is finished the Spencer 
Corsetiere will give you an absolute 
guarantee that the corset was not selected 
from a catalog or from stock, but was de- 
signed especially for you with every meas- 
urement and description of your figure. 

This means that you 
have an individually de- 
signed corset, in which 
the style is the style of 
today. 





} has 
ABDOMINAL BELT i * HS\\ 
i i 
Easy and light in weight—cooler Ay! THA 
than a corset. It can be slept in Py} 
with comfort An ideal support for iM | | 
negligee wear, for tennis, golf, swim ' 14) 
ming, dancing and other exercise Xr¥ f 
Made also for men who suffer from = 
obe sity, ptosis, hernia, Sacro-Uldc Ye | | 
sprain, etc « 4 


Think of such a service rendered at a 
moderate cost by intelligent, well-bred 
corsetieres, thoroughly trained in the 
Spencer System. 

How easy it is to look in your telephone 
book under “Spencer Corsetiere” and ask 
her to come to your house. 

In a short time she will deliver your 
corset, and see that it gives perfect results. 
She will not leave it till it does. 

Try this system and note the improve- 
ment in your carriage, your style and your 
health. Greater than you dreamed possible. 


* * * 

Spencer Corsets are priced within the 
means of every woman. Send for the 
Spencer Corsetiere. If you cannot find her, 
tear off the coupon below, sign it with 
your name and address, and mail it today 
to The Berger Brothers Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Surgical Supports 

We make supports for every purpose upon 
physicians’ prescriptions. The designers in our 
Medical Department have atraining equivalent 
to a course in dissection at a medical school of 
the first class. 

A Real Opportunity for Capable Women 

We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, 
capable, earnest women who desire to repre- 
sent us. Those whose applications we accept 
will be given free training inthe Spencer System 
of Corsetry. Spencer Corsetry is a profitable 
occupation in which you have the satisfaction 
of rendering service to others. 


SPENCER CORSETS 


Coupon 


p-------- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ejuVveno 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY »- 141 DERBY AVENUE 


Please send me booklet “Your Corsets Especially Designed Your Name 


for You’’, and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Cut Coupon Here 


q 
+ NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
Address | 

| 


If you would like to be trained as a Spencer Corsetiere yourself, please check square. a 
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Were These Sketched in Your Town? 


The Wrong (Clothes and How to (orrect Them 





rmai afternoon 
tea; she wished ti 
edit Marilla-Estelle 
with a pair of scis- 
sors before they 
started out, but 
Marilla “just loves 


frills.” By doing 


away with overskirt, 
ruffies and bows, 
and making the 
frock entirely of 
gray silk crépe, with 
only cuffs and re- 
vers of the red and 
gray plaid and 
touch of organdie on 
the bodice, one has 
the smart and grace- 
ful costume of Mrs. 
Smartley herself. 
The simplicity of 
the hat is impor- 
tant; an ornate hat 
“goes” only with a 


simple fro k. 





The Smartleys have taken their guest—a young 
cousin—to dine at the country club. She is a 
lovely girl—indeed, yes—but she has much to 
learn! Mrs. Smartley is wondering how most 
tactfully to suggest that the white silk crépe above, 
lavishly embroidered in black, makes an unwisely 
conspicuous costume for a small wardrobe; or 
that, having succumbed to such a frock, a semi- 
sports tailored hat is taboo. Madame’s own 


costume is helpfully correct—a simple frock of 


black canton crépe with touches of dull gold and 
green embroidery about neck and armholes, and 


black horsehair hat with grosgrain ribbon. 


Marilla-Estelle—the Smartleys’ young cousin 
was complacently satisfied with her morning 
costume of printed réf ¢ until she met Jane 
Mode. Now she is wondering! Is there per 
haps something lacking? Not at all, Fane 
would like to tell her; rather, there is a disas- 
trous superfluity. Only a great artist can su 
cessfully present a printed dress with hat t 
match; the greatest would give up the attempt 
were a handkerchief of different print, tasseled 
tie and pockets, and a fussy bag thrown in to clut 
ler up the pi ture. Jane wisely confines her t 


j printed material to kerchiel and fp Rels. 
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Quelques Fleurs 
é Le Parfum Idéal 
Mon Boudoir 


Le Temps des Lilas 


O-DAY, as in the days of Marie 
Antoinette, women of the European 
noblesse prefer the perfumes of 
HOUBIGANT to any other kind. To 
their cultivated taste, the inimitable 
charm of HOUBIGANT scents makes_ | 
unfailing appeal. It is not strange, 
then, that when HOUBIGANT per- | (ns na 








: “ : 1 ! a 
fumes were first imported a half- | — i 
. - | | 
century ago they should have found | | 
instant favor with those discriminat 
ing and exacting American women 
to whom the whole world sends 
> - 
the finest of its luxuries. New 
HOUBIGANT perfumes and toiletries 
have been sent from France from tims Quelques Fleurs 
to time, until now all HOUBIGANT Poudre de Tali 
1 1 fy , ; 
products are available in the smart , 

Von Boudoi) : t } ‘ i 
Poudre de Bis American shops everywhere. Among Delense. 2 
anew com the more recent Of HOUBIGANT im deur. 
nse tale ' . ; : 

plexion powder portations are the delightful talcum, Prick 
especially adher- ‘ Van Loe : ONE DOLLAR 
ent quality. comp exion pow er anc powacer- 
Pace compact pictured here. 


ONE DOLLAR 

AND A HALF HOUBIGANT Ine 
New York, 16 West 49rn Sr. 
Montrea., 46 St. ALEXANDER Sr. 


Idéal Poudre-Compact 
of just the proper size 


i 
to carry in the purse. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
AND A HALF 


HOUBIGANT 


CLS 














Extraits, Bawe de Toilette, Poudres a Sacket, Poudres de Riz. Poudres de Tale, Sarons. Sels pour le Bam, Prillantines 
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5,43] women tell about the new way 
to wash dishes 


‘Even though I do my own dishes 
my hands don't have to show it’ 
writes one 


"T thought at first it might be extravagant 
but a package lasts for more than 





UST a new use for a familiar prod- 

uct. But such a wonderful new use 

that women are writing about it from 
all over the country. 

Lux for washing dishes. They didn’t 
have to go out and buy something new. 
They didn’t have to experiment with 
something they knew nothing about. 
Yet it was as if they had made a won- 
derful new discovery. But read their 
letters yourself— 


Where maids are scarce 


“In a town like this it is impossible to get a maid, 
so you can imagine how happy I am to find that 
even though I do my own dishes my hands don’t 
have to show it. Lux is a real blessing. I’ve used it 
for years for fine laundering. I don’t know why I 
never thought of it for dishes.” 


At first she thought, “Too extravagant” 


“I didn’t want to try Lux at first even though I was 
sure it would be nice on my hands. It 
just seemed too extravagant. 

**I suppose I ought to confess that 


“Just the one teaspoonful 


gave me a good suds” 





three weeks, says another 


I didn’t believe a teaspoonful would give me enough 
suds for my dishes. 

““One day I tried it, more out of curiosity than 
for any other reason, and I simply was amazed to 
find that just the one teaspoonful of Lux gave me 
a good suds. 

‘* A little of it goes so far that I realize now that 
it is fully as cheap if not cheaper than bar soap.” 


“Fingers rough and scratchy” 


**T have been using Lux for my dishes for almost six 
months and I can’t help writing to tell you what a 
difference it has made in my hands. My fingers used 
to be rough and scratchy so that I couldn’t bear to 
touch a piece of silk, indeed couldn’t touch it 
without roughing it up— but since I have been 
using Lux they are just as smooth as can be.” 


*‘So soft on my hands” 


*“*My hands are the sensitive kind. Strong soap 
plays havoc with them. A friend told me to try 
washing my dishes in Lux and maybe my hands 
wouldn’t get so rough. I didn’t thin it would make 
any difference but I made up my mind to try it as 
long as the box lasted. I haven’t used anything 
else since. I’ve never known anything 
so ‘soft’ on my hands.” 


From a man— 


A well-known collector of fine old 
china, glass and silver writes: 
“Nothing is worse for china than 
the action of alkaline soaps. Flowered 
china, banded dishes (by that I mean 
colored bands or gold ones), china 
with delicate or brilliant designs, are 


faded or tarnished by the chemical action of 
such soaps. 

“‘For years I have had all my china, my old glass 
and silver washed with Lux. It does not fade the 
pattern—it never scratches fine crystal and glass. 
It does away with the frequent polishing of my fine 
old silver.”’ 


**Speedier than bar soap”’ 


“I am a business woman, so time means a great 
deal to me. I wash the dishes every night to save 
my mother. One night when we were outof..... 
soap, I tried Lux and I’ve used it ever since. I have 
never known anything so quick. Lux is much speed- 
ier than my old way—using a soap shaker that was 
always coming undone and spilling the bits of bar 
soap into the dishpan.”’ 


Says our advertising is wrong 


‘IT think you make a mistake telling people that a 
package of Lux lasts three weeks. I use it regularly 
for all my dishes and I only use a package a month. 
Of course there are only three of us in family. Per- 
haps that is why it lasts longer.” 


“All young wives should know this” 


“The gold band on the beautiful Minton dishes I 
got for a wedding present began to wear off after I 
had only had them a short time. So I took one of 
the plates back to the shop where they were bought. 
The clerk told me I should never use ordinary 
kitchen soap on my china—it was too strong. 
He advised Lux and I’ve been using it ever since. 
I think all young wives should know about this.” 
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Were These Sketched in Your Town ? 


Continued from Page 60) 
J Ss 


Because she was anxious to 


SX : 

, make an impression upon the 
~~ younger friends of the Smart- 
‘ > leys, Marilla-Estelle has come 
f to an afternoon bridge in a 


dancing frock of lace and rib- 
bon. Jane i 
friendly glass of limeade, that 
Marilla-Estelle’stasteinclothes 
is as elaborately futile as her 












































thinking, over a 


parents’ taste in names; and 


ttheinaprpropriate mornin 
lra com plete her 
"COU cosiume in much {he 


same way that unromantic 
“Hobbs” ends her fanciful 
name. So Fane has determined 
upon a heart-to-heart talk with 
her on clothes. Fane's own 
dress is of yellow and white 
organdie, lovely enough for the 
most “dressy” afternoon party, 
yet in the best of taste. 


Fane and Mrs. Smartley between 
them pers uaded Marilla to buy a coat 
of tan wool with a brown-embroidered 
scarf collar. The first time she wore 
it, whom should she meet but Mabelle 

from-her-old-home-town! Ma- 
belle’s sports coat was topped with an 
elaborate hat and toed-in sports slip 


pers, hile from beneath a beaded 
: ; 

orgelle trickled bedragg ed panel . 

An “only” coat, Marilla decided, 


her rer 
must be good-looking and must be 


appropriate for general daytime 
wear; hat and slippers could accord 
with such a coat and at the same 


time with any party frock beneath it. 


Many trips to the country clubwith the 
») marlieys laughi Marilla the appre 
priate costume for golfing—service 
able, flat-heeled shoes, hr ight colored 


bul plain 


wealer, sensible Skirl and 


mall sports hat. When Mabell 
came fi visit and appeared on 
nk kirt ¢ ea 

; f ,) i 

j 
F 

ehh i vt 
V/ rof 

10¢ , , ” , 
, for , er 

7 Ri d lha? j by 

when to wear them, 

















Let Your Hair Be Naturally Wavy 


This Summer 


Permanently Wave Your Hair With 
the Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit 










From a photograph sub- 
mitted to us showing the 
pleasant time these two 
girls are having while 
permanently waving each 


other's hair in their home. 


OU may dress your prettiest 
and be your most vivacious self, 
but if your hair droops sadly 
after a dance or a stroll in the misty 
night air, what a contrast you are 
to the happy girl whose hair responds 
in delightful teasing little curls to 
even a suggestion of moisture. 
Thanks to the Nestle Home Outfit 


girls and you, too, ma 


thousands of 


now enjoy vacation days—rain) 

mu or warm—as never bef 

Yo t ' 
+4 


It is Simple and Safe 
No matter where vou live, vou 


me thod that 


can enjoy the famous 
is practised at the great Nestle 
establishments in New York where 
over 300 waves a day are given to 
New York’s smartest women. With 
the Nestle Home Outfit you can 
have a genuine Nestle Wave in the 
privacy of your own home. Hair 
that is “straight as a poker’ may 
be transformed in a simple, pleasant 
manner, into beautiful waves that 
will withstand shampooing, salt 
water bathing, fog, perspiration or 
rain, just like naturally curly hair, 
and the cost is only $15. 

The dainty apparatus illustrated 
here is fun to operate. Send for it 
and see for yourself! We give you 
free supplies, and thirty days to 
test it on your own hair, and we take 
all responsibility for your success or 


failure. 
Thirty Days’ 
Free Trial Offer 


Send money order, check or bank 
draft for $15 today, or if preferable, 


The girl ‘‘after’’— hair beautifully and per- 


manently waved. 










Ready for rain or surf. 


deposit it with your postman when 
the Outfit arrives. Should you de 
cide within 30 days’ trial that your 
waves do not meet with your expec 

tations, you need only return the 
Outfit; the entire $15 will be r 

funded immediately without dedu 

tion for postage, free trial supplies, or 
ise of the Outfit. 


Hundreds of women and girls h 
‘ tte } t | ) 
tl H () 
“sé ( ( 
= 
; 2 
t) 1 
i¢ 
t q i? ri } « 
free interestine boo , ‘ 
Nes Waving by the Lanot 
) 
Process. 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Derr. L 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
r2and 14 East goth Street, New York Cit 


Just Off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 


1 appempegpempmememann 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD 
Dept. L, 12 and 14 East 49th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


! 

+ 

1 

! 

! I would like you to send me the Nestle LANOII 
! Home Outfit for Permanent Waving. It is dis 
§ tinctly understood that if, after using the Outfit 
§ and the free trial materials, I am not satisfied 
! I may return the Home Outfit a 

! 30 days, and receive back ever: 
! of $15 

! I enclose $15 in check, mor rdet t 
i bank draft as a deposit 
! I prefer to deposit the 

! man when the Outfit arr 

§ OR, check her if only free booklet 
§ of further particular ] l 

! 

I 

' 

! 

! 

i] 
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' 
TIME—Any summer afternoon, 
4 TWO CHILDREN—Wearing light, cool canvas— 
| healthy, active and strong! 


ANOTHER CHILD—Feet confined—all tired out. 


Keep their feet comfortable 
-and they feel rested all over / 


Vigorous play in the fresh air and sunshine keeps the 
children well and strong. Nature prompts them to “go bare- 
foot”. Let them enjoy the foot freedom they crave—in 
HOOD Fenway Sandals. Attractive little shoes, economical, 
long-wearing, and slow to soil—and then, easily cleaned. In- 
doors, they save the floors, and save noise. Ask for 


“Gandals 


For older children, and grown-ups, there are other HOOD Can- 
vas Shoes. For the car, for vacation, for outings and for neigh- 
borhood wear, they bring a new sense of comfort —and they 
HOOD shoes are well made, of tested 


materials, and they give surprising wear. They look well, and 


save the leather shoes. 


hold their shape. Let every member of the family enjoy cool, 
comfortable HOOD Canvas Footwear this summer —they will 
all thank you. 


Send for the Hood Canvas Footwear Buying Guide 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


Watertown, 





Massachusetts 
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Single Bells 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The New England winter came early, and 
it came hard. The unrelenting dark cold 
squeezed Mehitable’s chest until she coughed 
by day and night. She coughed so that 
nowhere in Scar House could they escape 
the racking and gasping sound. Not fear of 
her scowling husband, not tenderness for her 
pitiful girl could force the hollow little wraith 
to control this hacking convulsion. At last, 
fighting against it, she fell forward in a gush 
of blood. She could not get up out of her 
bed; it was a galloping consumption. Before 
ever the attic window was unnailed, dead 
Mehitable Foss, who 
had been sickly Mehit- 
able Pennypocker, who 
had once been pretty 
Mehitable Scar, was 
carried down to the 
churchyard and put 
away in a little grave 
beside the long grave 
of her first husband. 
In her lifetime she had 
collected such random 
companionship as a 
shrub in a windy yard 
will collect flying 
scrapsof ragand paper. 


FTER the funeral, 
Milly climbedinto 
the “rig” which had 
been hired to carry her mother’s body to its 
burial; she placed herself beside Foss, who 
silently gathered up his reins. Milly was 
dressed in a black gown of her mother’s, it 
was short and scant even for her slightness, 
and above its high boned collar, her face was 
as white as paper. A few people—Mehitable 
had never made friends—were still standing 
vacantly at the churchyard gate to watch 
Foss drive away. 

The spring crept up to Scar House, blos- 
soms in its dying orchard, green as its un- 
mended door, an ineffable sky for its slim 
smoke to climb against. Grandpop sat at an 
open window; his imprisoned soul, only one 
brief shallow step from an eternal silence, 
sang in his blue, fading eyes. Milly was still 
his comrade and his nurse, gay and kind. 
Her dread of physical ill-treatment had 
lifted, for, since her mother’s illness, Adam 
Foss had changed. His ugly, tormenting 
malice had left him, and she was too 
ignorant to recognize what had taken its 
place. Only she began to know shrinkingly 
that Foss wanted to caress her, to touch her 
with his fat hands, and the loathing she was 
sick from at such contact startled her inno- 
cence. She was inclined to scold herself, to 
steel herself against the instinct. Wasn’t 
Adam trying to be kind, to take her mother’s 
place? The spring was sweet. She should be 
happy. 

One morning, through her dusty little 
windowpanes, she saw the gypsy vans come 
crawling around the elbow of the road. She 
ran downstairs. She sang about the house. 

“Will you unfasten the attic window for 
me, Adam?” she coaxed him. 

He shook his head. “Nope! An’ resk my 
bones? Nope! That nail staysin. You come 
over here, Mill.” 

He was at dinner;-she serving him, and 
now, wiping coffee from his lips, he held out 
his hand to her. She came an unwilling step 
across the kitchen floor. She was flushed 
from pancake making. 

“Ain’t mad, are you?” asked Foss. 

“No. But I want my window open.” 

“What’ll you give me if I do?” 


HE faltered. The pancakes on her griddle 
smoked. Grandpap’s eyes smoldered help- 
lessly. Oh, to be a man again, a living man! 
“Gimme a kiss,” begged Adam thickly; 
there was a sound as of sirup in his throat. 

Milly fell back as he rose. “I don’t want 
kissin’,” she protested, putting up her hand, 
her blue eyes swimming in frightened, puz- 
zled tears. 

“Jest what you do want, jest what you do 
want ——” His bulk seemed then to sur- 
round her with a sort of soft suction. 

There came a knocking at the front door. 
Foss waddled breathlessly to answer it. He 
plucked back the sticky door. There stood 
Mrs. Biddener and Mrs. Biddener’s husband, 





who wagged a long full beard. The lady 
pushed past Adam into the house. 

“Mr. Foss,” began his visitor, and the 
tramp’s mind plodded back, “down to the 
town we hev been talking about Milly.” 

In the chill, prim, front room, faded and 
close, shut against the seasons’ changes like a 
tomb, they all sat down, the Biddeners, 
stark and brittle, Foss fluid and bulging in 
his chair. His buttonless shirt exposed a fat, 
pink chest and a dirty undershirt. “We'd 
like to see Milly,” said Mrs. Biddener, her 
eyes unwillingly attracted by this chest. 

“T hev been makin’ 
plans for Milly,” said 
Foss, and now he 
spoke in a loud, bully- 
ing voice, so that the 
Biddeners went back a 
little in their chairs. 
His brain had sud- 
denly produced its 

lan. ‘“‘Tomorrer, no 

ter, I’m takin’ Milly 
to the ’Dustrial 
Trainin’ School for 
Girls.” 


HIS utterly unas- 

sailable proposi- 
tion, removing all 
burden of responsibil- 
ity, satisfying propri- 
eties, silencing complaints, painted Adam as 
a superthoughtful step-parent. 

“Oh, in that case!” whistled Mrs. Bid- 
dener through the gap in her front teeth. 
“We'll drive up and fetch the old man. He 
could be took care of in the town. I want to 
tell Milly that. She’s been a good gel to the 
old man, they say. I'd like to see her.” 

Milly answered by appearing in the door- 
way. She flowered there before them like a 
blossoming tree. “How do?” she said and 
stayed, alight and aloof. 

“Your stepfather says as haow he’s 
sendin’ you to the Industrial Trainin’ School 
for Gels tomorrow, Milly. Waal, I know you 
must be glad to go, glad for the chance to 
meet gels your own age, to learn to make an 
honest livin’. And I’ve been tellin’ him we’d 
send up at oncet and fetch down your grandpa, 
so’s we kin look after him kind and proper, 
like the way you’ve always looked after him 
yourself.” 

Milly opened her eyes and shut them. 
The blood of amazement lighted her two 
cheeks. She had seen the Industrial School, 
a square, brick building with high walls, like 
a prison. A queer smell of wood-fire smoke 
drifted across her senses the walls 
of gypsies’ houses were of moving green. She 
could not speak a word. 

The woman left, to tell the village that 
the pretty little Pennypocker girl was not 
“‘well-witted.”” The Scar blood, like the Scar 
apple orchard, had run out. 


TT“HAT afternoon Adam plodded over the 
dusty two miles to hire his “rig.’”’ He 
walked like a tramp, shuffling the dust. The 
road smelled good to him, like home. He had 
Mehitable’s orchard money—what was left 
of it—in one of the pockets of his store suit. 
A wind met Adam as he drove back to 
Scar House in his hired wagon, so that he 
had to bend down his head. Blossoms flut- 
tered against his forehead, his cheeks, his 
chest; the air was full of flying petals. 

He tied his horse to the fence and went 
slowly up the slag steps to the front door. 
He had told Milly to be ready for his com 
ing; they would have time to drive to the 
Industrial School before dark; no need to 
keep the rig for another half-day’s hire. 

Milly came slowly down the stairs. Her 
bag was packed, she had said good-by to 
the eyes of her grandfather, and she was now 
dressed in her mother’s dress of black, the 
flapping straw hat on her head. Her face was 
without color and tremulous. 

“All ready, are you?” asked Adam, not 
looking directly at her. To say it he had to 
spit an apple blossom from his tongue. 

He took her bag and went one step down, 
then, hearing that she had not left the 
doorsill, he stopped. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Jhree Jimes 


a Prize inne 


HE first time Teddy Burton Graham won 
a prize for health and development he was 
Ce only six months old. This was in May, 
1921, in the All Mothers Club Baby Contest, 
held in Los Angeles, California. 


448 babies were entered in this contest and 
Teddy Burton Graham was pronounced the 
best of them all. Teddy is the second son of 





Mr. and Mrs. N. Glen Graham of 1338% Eu- 
clid Ave., Santa Monica, California. Up to 


this time, Teddy had had no other food at 
all except Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, long 
famous as a baby food. But Teddy’s older 
brother had also been fed on Eagle Brand and 
had won a blue ribbon for health. 


Having found his food so successful; Teddy’s 
mother kept him on Eagle Brand until he was 
sixteen months old. By this time he had two 
more prizes to his credit. 


In the second of these contests he again won 
first place for his wonderful health and vigor. 


The third contest in which Teddy was a winner 
included the whole of Southern California. Con- 
Teddy 
chosen from his locality and taken up to Los 
In all, there 
were 8,754 babies who competed in this con- 
test. Several hundred made the final test and 
from these six were chosen for the Grand 
Prizes. Teddy Burton Graham was among 
these six perfect specimens of babyhood. 


Other mothers whose babies failed to make the 
final prize winning group crowded around to 
ask her how she raised her prize winner. 


tests were held in various cities. was 


Angeles for the final examination. 


“I told something like three or 
four hundred mothers at the con- 
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test that he was an 
Eagle Brand Milk baby,” she 
says. 

“T am sure it is the most nutritious food- 
obtainable for an infant. 


“‘IT have known several mothers that were hav- 
ing trouble with their babies and I urged them 
to try Eagle Brand, and in every instance their 
little ones started to pick up and get along 
wonderfully.” 


* * * * * 


The national reputation of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for infant feeding rests on a million 
such cases. 


One mother who found it exactly right, recom- 
If she fed one child 
successfully with it she used it for her other 
If she was fed on Eagle Brand her, 
self when a baby, she was likely to give it 


mended it to another. 
children. 


in turn to her own babies. a 


Thus, in the past sixty-five years Eagle Brand 
has been on the market, generations of children 


have been raised on it, millions of mothers 


have learned its value, thousands of doctors have 
prescribed or recommended it. Today it is more 


used than all the other infant foods put together. 


July is more or less a danger month in the life of 
the young baby. “Summer complaints” are 
actually digestive troubles. And it is through 
the heat of summer that Eagle Brand is partic- 
ularly valuable. 


Teddy Graham has spent all of his short life in 
For 


a warm climate and never been ill at all. 
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Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Eagle Brand is an exceptien- 
It is milk 
milk— 


pure 


ally digestible food. 


—just pure country 


but it is combined with 


sugar in the special Borden way. 


cane 


Eagle Brand can be kept indefinitely in the un- 
opened cans. This enables you to keep a supply 
in the house so that you need not run the risk of 
not having a fresh supply for the baby, no mat- 
ter how hot the weather. And if you are obliged 
to travel with your baby, you can carry Eagle 
Brand with you easily or buy it anywhere you 
happen to be. 


Nurse your baby of course, if you can, but if 
you must resort to artificial feeding follow the 
safe, sure, Eagle Brand way. 

Do you ever feel the need for 
a little authentic 
small problems that arise almost 


advice on the 


daily in the care of your baby? If 
you do, send for Baby’s Welfare. 
It is a thoroughly practical, useful 
little volume and entirely free. 
The Borden Company, 127 Bor- 


den Building, New York. 
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“Grave Diseases Come from 
Improper Elimination” 


DISTINGUISHED 
physician compares 
faulty elimination to 

a thief who, unobserved, 
steals away the health we 
believe we are so carefully 
guarding. [his steady sap- 
ping of vitality is the result 
of the continuous action of 
intestinal poisons upon the 
bodily organs. 

At first their evil effects are not 
apparent, says a noted specialist 
of intestinal diseases. But as the 
slow dropping of water wears 
away the hardest stone, so do 
the various defences of the body 
give way in time. All the vital 
organs suffer and the individual 
may become the victim of one 
or more serious diseases 

[he brain and nerves show e' 
dences of this poisoning in serious 
diseases and ailments. [he skin 
becomes disfigured with erup 
tions. This systematic poison 
ing affects vital organs of the 
body and prevents them from 
functioning properly. 

These are some of the evils which 
a recent congress of physicians 
and surgeons in London found 
were caused by poisoning result- 
ing from habitual delays in 
eliminating food waste. 


This danger can be avoided 


Not by the use of laxatives or 
cathartics, for, in the opinion of 
an eminent authority, an inesti- 
mable amount of injury is done 
by these intestinal irritants, most 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
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— Say Doctors 


of which provide temporary re- 
lief only at the expense of per- 
manent injury. 
No wonder that science has 
sought a newer, better way to 
overcome improper elimination. 
After years of study there has 
been found in lubrication a means 
as simple as Nature itself. 
Lubrication 
In perfect health a natural lubri- 
cant keeps the food waste soft 
Thus it is easily eliminated. But 
when waste matter is allowed to 
accumulate there is not enough 
of Natures lubricating liquid 
produced by the system to keep 
the food waste soft and moving. 
To find something to take the 
plage of this natural lubricant, 
leading medical authorities con- 
ducted exhaustive research 
[hey discovered that the gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, acts like this 
natural lubricant and thus se- 
cures regular elimination by Na- 
ture sown method — lubrication 
\s Nujoi is not a laxative, it can- 
not cause distress. It is not a 
medicine in any sense of the 
word and, like pure water, it is 
harmless and pleasant to take 
These facts have led to its adop- 
tion in leading hospitals through- 
out the world for the relief of 
faulty elimination and resulting 
ailments. Test Nujol yourself. 
For sale by all druggists 
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Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 








7 Hanover Square, New York. For this coupon 
or coin, to cover packing and postage, 
send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet, “Dangers of Faulty 
Elimination.” (For booklet only, check here [] and send without money.) 
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“Come on,” he said softly, jerking his 
head, “come on.” 

Milly looked at him. For a flash, in his 
pose and gesture, in his avoiding eyes, there 
was a betrayal. Her ignorance was violently 
illuminated. She knew as though the wind 
had shouted it that, if she climbed beside him 
into that wagon, she would never reach the 
Industrial Training School for Girls. It was 
already sunset. By dark she would not have 
reached that destination. There would be 
some other. He did not intend that she 
should reach the school. 

She spoke with self possession, delib 
erately. “Just wait a minute, Adam. I’ve 
forgot something.”’ And she turned to go in. 

The scamp’s intuitions, however, were as 
keen as hers; there had been «a startled 
widening in Milly’s eyes, a widening that 
killed their childishness. He threw down the 
bag, and she, hearing his pursuit, lost her 
head, gave a quick little anguished cry and 
went storming up her stairs wild as a flying 
nymph. 


IGHT-HEADED and light-heeled with 
fear, and he, heavy and hot, they ran up 
and up and up, his breath on her ankles, his 
hands all but touching her skirt, and on the 
attic steps a broom sprang forward and 
struck him on the cheek. 

Pain then joined hands with his defeated 
purposes to make an honest brute of him. 
“T ain’t scared of your steps,” he shouted 
hungrily; ‘you ain’t going to work that bluff 
on me no more. I'll ring your bells for you 
weddin’ bells!” 

Milly, very white-faced up there in her 
shadows, screamed to see him come, a night- 
mare pursuer, purple-faced; and she shrieked 
again when, with the 
crackling rush, his face, 
with a change upon it, 
dropped from her sight 
and the dust of mortar, of 
crumbling bricks, of dead 
wood rose up in a cloud. 
She stood on the edge of 
a jagged hole, she could 
see nothing down there in 
the dusty darkness, there 
was no movement and no 
sound. She stumbled 
back from the broken 
stairs, and her shoulder 
touched a little shatter of 
music from the bells. 

After a few dazed min- 
utes Adam rose. His 
head and neck pained, 
and there was a soreness 
down his side. He 
groaned as he moved 
He had been lying half 
way down the second 
flight, for the load of 
bricks and timber had 
broken through and now 
littered all the lower floor. 
He got himself down over 
the rubbish and stumbled 
away groping to the 
kitchen. 


HERE sat the old 

man with his eyes 
closed. Adam went over 
to him and stared down 
at its clay-colored immo- 
bility. He touched the 
cold, waxen hands, then, 
startled, put up a dusty 
thumb and finger and 
lifted one of the wrinkled 
lids. The light of the eyes 
had gone out. Old Scar had taken the last 
little step between him and the silence. 

Adam groped about the kitchen and pulled 
down an old apron of Milly’s from a nail. 
He held it in one hand, deliberately pouring 
upon it a lampful of kerosene, saturated it 
thoroughly so that the oil poured down upon 
the kitchen floor. 

The passage was filled with wind from the 
still open door, and beyond out there was a 
blaze of stormy sunset gold. Adam walked 
out into it like a moth fluttering into light. 
He staggered down the steps, thrust under 
them the apron to which, after a good many 





failures, he applied a lighted match. Then, 
limping and in haste, he went to the wagon, 
climbed up to its front seat and whipped his 
horse away along the road. He went at a 
gallop up and down in a windy veil of dust, 
which the sun turned bright. 

From the second hill-top Adam drew in 
for a backward look. There stood a blackish 
cloud of smoke above the porch; it had a 
lacing of red. Adam drew down his head into 
his fat shoulders, shook out the reins and 
drove like a madman, laughing, out of sight 
of Scar House. 


fe house blazed like a beacon on its hill 
and on foot and in traps the neighbors 
came in order to see it burn. They broke into 
the kitchen and carried out the quiet dead 
body of the old man. They reasoned it all 
out among themselves, standing in the road 
around the chair with its silenced occupant, 
in a broad, flickering glow, behind which the 
woods seemed to dance, up and down against 
a blue-black sky. They shouted to be heard 
above the roaring wind and fire. 

“Foss hired his rig and drove the gel off 
to the trainin’ school—here’s the marks of 
him comin’ and goin’. He must have 
throwed away a match goin’ down the 
front step and it cotched in that bone-dry 
wood. The old man mebbe died of fright, 
mebbe he was dead already; he was so near 
dead anyway that ’twould be hard to say.” 

The speaker stopped and listened a mo- 
ment to the shouting of fire and wind. 

“Queer,”’ he said; “I thought I heard a 
sound like jinglin’ bells.” 


There is a legend appended to the grim, 
veiled tragedy of Scar House, but since the 
New England ear is bet- 
ter pleased by tragedy 
than by a jingling ro- 
mance, it has remained a 
legend, told with an in- 
credulous smile. It rests 
on the report of a single 
witness—this, a boy. 

On the night of the fire, 
it seems, this lad climbed 
up a tree the better to 
enjoy the conflagration, 
and from his perch, he 
said, he could see the attic 
roof and hear the bells. 
It was all in a crimson 
light, with a black smoke 
blowing across it. 


“T“HERE came, said the 

lad, something up 
among the hickory 
branches that was as 
gaudy as the flames—a 
flaring scarlet sash, a glit 
ter of gold hooped eal 
rings; they belonged to 
one of the dark-faced gyp 
sies from the camp below 
there in the woods. He 
stood out along a branch, 
nicely balanced, and 
seemed to listen to the 
bells. His earrings glit- 
tered and his teeth and 
eyes. 

Of a sudden he went 
leaping on his bare feet 
across the smoking roof 
and struggled at the 
dormer window. The boy 
supposed he was minded 
to creep in and steal; 
they’re all thieves, those 
gypsies. But the smoke 
poured over him and when next the roof 
was visible, it was in flames. 

There seemed to go, however, a heavy 
burdened rustling and tremble of color and 
motion through the hickory tree, a murmur 
of reassuring speech. Whether the thief had 
broken in or not, whether he had carried 
away a living treasure with him from Scar 
House, the boy could by no means tell. 

In sober truth, the gypsies changed camp 
the day after the fire. Their vans went like 
moving snowdrifts up along the road, faring 
north with summer and the wise, haphazard 
birds. 
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Safe—in the crowd at 42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue 


The Titanic Sank—and a world was stunned with the horror of it. 


The Lusitania was torpedoed—people who were apathetic be- 
fore said: ““We won’t stand it!” 


The Iroquois Theatre burned in Chicago—and laws were passed 
all over the country forcing theatres to install asbestos curtains. 


The Knickerbocker Theatre collapsed in Washington—there 


was immediate Government investigation. 
The Galveston flood—and millions were spent for a great sea wall. 


Because these disasters were spectacular—because great numbers 
of people died by accident at one time—the shock stirred the soul 
of the nation. 


And yet, added together, the total deaths from these never-to-be- 





forgotten tragedies —plus three more that the world will always re- 
member, the terrible Johnstown flood, the burning of the Slocum 
and the San Francisco fire, were less than the number of persons 


killed last year in the United States by automobiles. 


14,000 Killed in 1922 


The great majority of these fatalities occurred in large cities; 
60% in home neighborhoods—on the “side streets” 
tragic of all, one-third of them were little children. 


and most 
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In danger—in the quiet 
home neighborhood 


“Danger Zones”’ Safest 


On 5th Avenue, New York, between 14th and 59th Streets, 
where traffic is governed by the Tower System, not a single death 
was reported by the police in 1922. At 42nd Street and 5th Avenue, 
one of the busiest corners in the world, you and your children 
are safer than on your own street. 

But at this corner policemen rigidly enforce wise traffic laws and 
compel people to take care of themselves. 

Accidents happen in the flash of an eye. Caution is constantly 
necessary. Where you think you are safe—in some quiet street 
—danger is most likely to strike you. 


Be Your Own Policeman 


At unguarded corners pedestrians and automobilists 
have equal rights on the roadway. Both must use 
walkers 
Not only must our safety conscience be 


caution. Drivers must be watchful and 
heedful. 
awake downtown, but also on our uptown streets. 

If we wish to stop this rising tide of accidental death, 
all must work together and obey the rules of the 
road. If we do not, the number of automobile 
fatalities may reach 15,000 this year and more there- 


after as added machines take the road. 





In 1922, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


help the careless and protect the absent- 


from step-ladders, chairs, stairs, etc. We 











Company disbursed over $867,000 in auto- 
mobile death claims. In the same year it 
disbursed a total of $4,753,000 for all 
accidents. 


These insurance policies represented a wise 
investment —necessary life insurance. But 
something beyond a payment for deaths is 
necessary. We need and must have better 
protection against preventable accidents. 


We must insist that drunken or careless 
drivers be punished. We must use the 
most extreme caution ourselves. We must 


minded. The small child does not know the 
danger of the street. Here the automobilist 
must take the responsibility. The younger 
the child, the greater the driver’s need 
for care. 


Safe play places must be provided for the 
children; isles of safety, for the pedestrian; 
traffic signs and beacons, which will make 
the careless heedful. 


Last year about 19,000 fatalities were 
recorded in the United States which oc- 
curred in or about the home — burns, falls 


must carry always in mind that where dan- 
ger is most apparent, it can be most intelli- 
gently guarded against and that where we 
seem to be safest carelessness may carry a 
heavy penalty. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to send its 
own information on automobile accidents, 
as well as “The Trend of Public Accidents”, 
published by the National Safety Council, 
to any one who wants to help in the con- 
servation of life. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 











What's this? A party? Yes, and a very unusual party it is, too. 
Under the quaint old tree sit our young friends Conny and Prudence 
and Jack and Jim with some of their little guests. They are having 
all sorts of delightful cakes and cookies and Mother has never once 
said, “Be careful.” Instead she keeps on saying, “Help yourselves.” 
At first you may think that our little friends’ mother is not cautious. 
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What a great doctor says 


Copyright 1923 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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about children’s need for fats 


Crisco fried foods have a delicate flavor and 
a crisp brown crust. 


Fats, you know, furnish one-third of the 
body’s energy. If deprived of fats, boys and 
girls would quickly lose their “go.” Of this 
need for fats in childhood’s diet, Dr. Robert 
Hutchison’s standard work, ‘‘Food and 
Dietetics,” says: 


“One can understand the enormous 
importance of establishing good 
‘digestive habits’ in the young. If a 
child is encouraged to avoid fats, for 
example, he may ultimately lose the 
power of producing the secretions 
specially suited to the digestion of 
fatty foods and may thus, with the 
best intentions, be unable to eat 
much fat all his life afterward and 
so suffer from impaired nutrition.” 


Why this shortening 
is wholesome 
Mothers should understand the peculiar im- 


portance of choosing a shertening which is 
readily digested. 















For shortening is probably the most com- 
monly used cooking ingredient. If your 
shortening is indigestible, little stomachs 


must struggle daily with indigestible foods. 


Crisco is a vegetable shortening. It pro- 
vides in digestible form the fats which chil- 
dren need and lends its own digestibility to 
fried foods, pies, cakes and cookies. 


Thoughtful mothers appreciate so health- 
ful a shortening and gladly pay for Crisco 
a few cents more than the cost of “average” 
fats. They would no more deliberately choose 
indigestible shortening than they would de- 
liberately choose inferior milk. 


But a care-free pleasure in giving your 
children the foods they crave is only one 
reward of using Crisco. Women tell us, often, 
that their delicious Crisco results give them 
a new interest in cooking. 


Crisco cakes are light and tender and stay 
fresh longer. Crisco pie crust is flaky and 





ingredients. 
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But indeed she is—most cautious and careful of the 





health of all young boys and girls. But she has found a 
way to make cakes and pies and cookies which are per- 
fectly digestible—a way to the hearts of children, too. 
Her method is not really a secret. 4ny mother can learn 
all about it by reading the message below. 


The really progressive grocer, you will 


find, prefers to sell the most healthful food 


More and more he is recom- 














mending Crisco to take the place of shorten- 
ings whose ease of digestion may be ques- 
tioned. 


Delicious results from your own 


favorite recipes 
With Crisco, use all your own precious recipes 
just as before—with perfectly delicious results. 
As shortening, however, you can employ \ less 
of Crisco than you would of animal fats. And in 
Jrying, remember that you can strain Crisco and 
use it again and again. 





For delicious, digestible cakes 
For digestible and flaky pastry 
For crisp, digestible fried foods 
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Two simple home tests 


Low Melting Point 

Easy Digestibility 
Into half a glass of lukewarm water 
drop a small lump each of Crisco 
and any other shortening. With 
2 spoon gradually add hot water 
until Crisco melts, You will find 
that few other fets melt at this 
point. Food authorities say that 
an easily digested fat should melt 
near body heat — 9834 degrees. 
Crisco you will find melts even be- 
low this temperature. It melts at 
97 degrees. (This test does not 
necessarily condemn the digestibil- 
ity of the other fat, but it wil! aid 
you to establish Crisco’s fine digesti- 
bility.) 


Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into separate pans equa: 
amounts of Crisco and any other 
fat. Heat slowly for eight minutes 
or until they reach a tempersrure 
where a bread crumb browns in 40 
seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike most 
cooking fats, does not smoke at this 
proper frying temperature. 


You will find that frying with 
Crisco will be very helpful in keep- 
ing your whole house fresh and free 
from the odor of cooking fats. 
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“Your pardon, gentlemen.”’ It was a 
strange voice to come from a lady, a voice 
full of command. She stepped between 
them with the air of a sovereign. “Since 
you quarrel over my company, and since 
no quarrel decides that, I forbid you to 
proceed.”” They fell back, and she continued: 
“Captain, I accepted this officer’s escort. 
You forget yourself, [fear. Lieutenant, your 
arm.” 

Lackland moved mechanicaily. He was 
striving to comprehend in an instant a new 
conception of woman. The thing had been 
done so quickly and so imperiously. No 
man could have done it. He bent the trees 
aside for her to pass. 

The great figure of the captain had not 
stirred. The man’s wrath was master of him 
so that he shook with it. But then he relaxed 
and laughed out. “Lackland of the Chal 
lenger! I shall remember t>e Challenger, 
lieutenant.” 

As they made their way down across the 
open lawn Lackland must master still an- 
other conception of woman. The hand upon 
his arm trembled violently. Was it mere re- 
action or fear? He had thought her coura- 
geous, even dominant, and she was about to 
faint. “‘Are you afraid, then?” he asked. 

She laughed. “Not for myself, surely. 
I am used to him. But you, sir, have never 
been so near to death in your life.” She 
glanced at him quickly, as though her remark 
were indiscreet. 


E CAUGHT it up at once. “He is more 

than he seems, perhaps? So many of 
your Malvern folk are more than they seem. 
It is strange company for such as you.” He 
regarded her shrewdly. 

“I find it to my taste,”’ she said. “As for 
your absurd implication, if Malvern town 
ever sees a pirate it is some prowler in the 
king’s uniform.”” Her manner was cold, but 
it changed as suddenly. “ You have done me 
a favor, sir. We must not quarrel. Pray, sir, 
let us hear the balladry of these barge music 
makers. I can repay your courtesy only with 
my company for this last night in London.” 

“And well repaid,’ he said, and bowed. 
“‘And then, report has it, you will return to 
Malvern for another year. What can attract 
you to a place of such ill repute?”’ 

Her reply came quick and hard: “Force, 
my inquisitive sir.”” Then her mood changed 
again. ‘“‘But no—I love it. The king’s child- 
ish fancy of its evit nature but adds flavor. 
Otherwise our simple sea folk might seem 
dull.” 

He flushed. “The men of 
well—and the women?” 

She laughed out. “Lie better, of course, 
my little sailor boy. And now you may take 
me to the ballroom and dance with me, and 
then we shall go alone into the garden for 
refreshments, and I shall sing you a softer 
song than England knows. My Spanish 
mother learned it in Seville.” 

In the stern of the tender, 
rhythmic swing of the broad 
rowed him down river to his ship, Lieutenant 
Lackland had a quiet moment in which to 
think. He felt the need of it after an eve 
ning with her. What had such a one to do 
with Carberry and that nest of brigands and 
that great dark fellow he had rid her of? 
Well, they would find out soon. The ad 
miralty had sent an officer to Malvern. 

He was still thinking when the tender slid 
beneath the Challenger’s swaying lights. It 
had been a night. 

And the night was not yet over. A sailor 
crossed the deck to meet him as he swung 
over the rail. ‘Admiral Forsythe’s compli- 
ments, sir.” He saluted and extended a 
note. 

Lackland paced his cabin far into the 
morning. There was a movement of air over 
the still river, for the candle set on a small 
writing table reached long, trembling fingers 
of shadow into the room. On the table lay 
the unfolded order, its seals and flourishes 
of signature plain when the light flared. 

Lackland ceased his pacing to seize the 
order, held it to the light, and mumbled 
over it again for the twentieth time. 


II 


HEAVY coach with blue panels and a 
silver crest rolled and swayed after the 
four grays which drew it along the windings 
of the undulating road across the dunes. 
It was a fatiguing trip at best, yet an un- 
avoidable one for travelers who had shipped 
from London and would reach Malvern. 
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The Dark Harbor 


(Continued from Page 117) 


Practically all the coasting vessels passed the 
dark little port as though ignorant of its 
existence, sailed on around the promontory, 
a good twenty miles, and made port in the 
crowded harbor of Richmond. Yes, Lord 
Carberry and his daughter must coach it like 
the rest 

Lady Cynthia’s face, however, framed in 
the broad coach window, disclosed feelings 
deeper than mere weariness as she gazed out 
across the scrub-covered dunes. She was 
angry anu, perhaps, a little afraid. The 
occasional furtive sidelong glance at her 
companion, huddled back in the dark in- 
terior, was a gesture of fear. But she turned 
suddenly, ina fury. ‘‘ You will have to force 
me to it then, sir, for I loathe him as I loathe 
all cruel things.” 

Her companion straightened up with great 
effort. Perhaps his hat, crushed low over his 
brow, made it seem that his speech was at- 
tended by scarce a movement of his lined 
and rugged face, like a voice through a mask. 
“You seemed to be resigned enough before 
our stay in town, Cynthia. Has some soft- 
faced landsman, some strutting dandy filled 
your ears?” His voice had once been 
metallic, but clear and strong. Now nothing 
was left of it except the harsh metal, shrunk 
like his gaunt old body. And his teasing 
laughter rasped a harsher note. “Ah, no, 
Cynthia; Carberry’s daughter shall be 
princess of the Caribbean, bride of the 
scourge of the sea, mistress of fifty island 
palaces. Buccaneer or not, can a duke offer 
more? It is decided.” 


HE was defiant still. “Suppose I should 

tell? He’d hang in twenty-four hours, 
and I be free of him. Surely, why should I 
not tell?” 

His face moved not a muscle. “ Because, 
Cynthia,” he said, “if he did not cut your 
throat, and I did not, there are fifty villains 
in Malvern town who would. I’ve heard all 
about your pretty little officer in London. 
You attempt to betray us, and our captain 
takes you without a ceremony.” 

A hail-from ahead stopped further talk, 
and the coach pulled up. A man came to the 
window, his bridle caught in his arm. “ Your 
pardon, sir, but my horse has gone lame. 
May I trust the courtesy of a gentleman for 
a seat upon your box?” 

“Where are you for?” Carberry’s ob- 
servation of the man might have seemed per- 
functory, a mere glance apparently at his 
gray cloak, high black boots and the hang 
of his small sword. In fact the points he 
noted were quite different—a bearing of 





authority and eyes that met his own too 
well. He studied men, Lord Carberry. He 
had found it paid. But perhaps he had not 
learned in his long life that women may be 
studied to advantage too. Otherwise he 
might have seen his daughter turn quite pale 
and iean back into the depths of the seat. 

“T am for Malvern, sir,”’ the stranger was 
explaining, ‘“‘and these accursed dunes are 
endless. But perhaps I delay you ——” 

“Not at all,” said Carberry. ‘We are not 
in haste.’ He was particularly concerned 
with gentlemen bound for Malvern. “ Fasten 
your mount behind, and do me the honor to 
join us in the coach.” 

His daughter’s voice broke out in protest. 
“Oh, I beg to be excused.”’ 


The old lord turned upon her angrily 
and missed, as a consequence, the effect 
of her voice upon the stranger, a mo- 
mentary discomposure. Lord Carberry 
might have been very much interested. 
“Would you then, Cynthia, have me 

withdraw an invitation? Step in, sir”; and 
he thrust open the heavy door, trembling 
with the effort. 

“But no; since madam objects I can- 

“No matter,”’ she called out. “My father 
is right and I unreasonable. Forget it, sir, 
and join us.” 

The two of them had recovered poise by 
the time he was seated opposite. But he 
looked very hard at her before turning to her 
father. “I am Sir Evan Howard, Burrell 
Manor, Sussex. Your servant.” 

“And I,” said the old peer, “am Lord 
Carberry, of Carberry Hall, Malvern, and 
this my daughter, Lady Cynthia.’””’ They 
bowed, and for a time the journey proceeded 
in silence. 


” 





WAS only when the road swept over a 
dune and the highlands above Malvern 
village were in view that Carberry leaned to 
the window and pointed. “There you can 
see the Hall, Sir Evan.” 

“Yes?” The distant hills were already 
shading purple with the first approach of 
evening, and the stone mass of the great hall 
but barely broke the sky line, a little gray 
blur. The stranger’s scrutiny was long and 
intent. “The village lies below in the valley, 
I presume?” he asked. 

“Quite so,”’ confirmed my lord. “It is set 
so low in the valley that the sun has but a 
brief chance at it, late mornings, long eve- 
nings.”’ He strained a laugh. “And so these 
childish folk have dubbed our innocent little 
port ‘Dark Malvern.’” 

“But from the Hall you must havea splen- 
did view of the coast. You might see a ship 
for twenty miles either way. No?” 

Carberry’s eyes narrowed and turned from 
the windew to the man across from him. 
“Ves,” he said, “‘if anyone were interested.” 

A barred gate gave entrance through the 
stone wall which circled the Hall. When 
they had pulled up before it Carberry pressed 
an offer of hospitality for the night. ‘The 
tavern down below offers meager comfort to 
a gentleman.” 

But the other declined. ‘Your kindness 
forbids further presumption, my lord. I plan 
to charter a ship here and must inquire in the 
village without delay.” 

He bowed his adieus from the road and 
unfastened his mount. The coach lurched 
forward through the gate, and as he watched 
it he saw something glitter in the rear port 
hole. Then it fell to the road. 

TT“HAT was curious. He stepped forward 
and picked it up, a little enameled mirror 


What? A souvenir? But he wasn’t that 
conceited, and in his puzzled turning of thi 
trinket over and over in his hand he saw 
hat the back of it was marked scTratcne 
vidently with a pin Yes, he cou 

it: “If you are in Malvern an hour from 
now, lieutenant, I shall expose you as 
king’s spy. My father suspects.’’ It was 


signed with a capital “‘C.” 

He stood there smiling for a moment, and 
wondering—wondering whether that ‘“‘C’”’ 
meant Cynthia or Carberry. He slipped 
the mirror into his pocket, swung into the 
saddle, and turned down along the road to 
wards the blinking lights of the village. 

The houses of Malvern were a huddle of 
white shadows, clinging to the narrow streets 
which bent towards the wharves. No one 
was about, and Lieutenant Lackland might 
have thought the village deserted were it 
not for an occasional light flickering in a 
window His horse’s hoofbeats echoed in 
the streets while he searched for the tavern 
until quite accidentally he stumbled upon 
it, the last place but one before a sudden 
descent to the water’s edge. 

He hammered the heavy knocker upon 
the door. When it swung back before him 
the whole aperture filled with the bent and 
quaking figure of an old man, a broken 
giant, but gigantic still. They regarded each 
other a moment until Lackland said: “Can 
a gentleman find lodgings here, good man?” 

“Gentlemen have for a two-hundred year, 
sir.”’ The old man’s breeches were stretched 
to buckle below his knees and his vest 
reached but half about the expanse of his 
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She knows 
you thought of her 


Keep her thinking of you in the way 
you want! 

She may not be sentimental, but she 
hasdeep-seatedsentiments. One of them 
isher whole-hearted desire to know that 
you think of her when you are away. 

It wasa Greeting Card you enclosed 
in its envelope. ‘That tender little verse 
tucked in the corner said the very 
thing youwou/dn’t have written,though 
you wanted to. You found it on the 
card as you bought it, So you wrote at 
the end “‘That’s me all over, Mabel. 
Your devoted Ted,’’ and—she knows 
you thought of her. 

You can always spare a moment to 
add an intimate little word or two and 
speed the card on its way. The mod- 
ern world, too busy, turns naturally 
to Greeting Cards. 


There is a Greeting Card 


for every occasion 


caller Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 
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The Dark Harbor 


(Continued from Page 77) 


shirt. It was curious to watch his white 
head bobbing at such a prodigious height. 

“T have traveled far over your dunes,” 
pursued the lieutenant. “Can a gentleman 
also dine?” 

“Men can,” was the laconic reply. “ Fol- 
low me, sir.”’ 

He led the way through a short, right- 
angled entrance into a large room which 
occupied almost the whole of the ground 
floor of the tavern. 

Lackland had but 


When he descended again to the tavern 
room he saw that a place had been set for 
him, apart, in a sort of booth, as it were. 
A candle had been lighted there, and the 
white napery invited his appetite. The com- 
pany at the long table, lounging now over 
their ale, scrutinized him as he strode by. 
One broad fellow in the belted smock of a 
fisherman leaned_towards his neighbor to 
mumble some comment. The other shook his 

head. The village 
curate, perhaps, 





an outline impres- 
sion of the room 
as he followed the 
huge tavern 
keeper past a long, 
polished bar to a 
narrow and dark 


rear. There were 
patches of light, 
where candles set 
in wall sconces 
shone over chairs 


Loves Ei nd 


By By WINIFRED LOCKHART 
rwa in e 
stairway in t WILLIs 


from his long coat 
and broad, black 
hat. ‘‘Ah no, 
BrotherTabb,”’ he 
said, “it’s too soon 
after the other. I 
think you’ll have 
good fishing for a 
spell yet—yes, 
good, undisturbed 


FTER day had gone and fishing.” 
night was falling 
I went back softly through the 


TONE in the 


and tables and long, wet grass. man’s voice 
reddened the faces Death could not silence you. arrested Lack- 
of the six or seven | heard you calling. land’s attention. 


eager men grouped 
around a large 
board in the cen- 
ter. It wasalready 
heavy with steam- 


land pass 


Slowly I followed up the wood- 


And came out in the open. 


He turned to 
study the 
speaker’s long, 
tanned face, a 
matter of cold, 


ing dishes. eA ; Crickets rang pale blue eyes set 
Their shrill night cries upon close together, and 


HESE diners 

looked curi- 
ously at him as he 
passed, and he re- 
turned the scru- 
tiny full measure. 
Their costumes 
varied, but their 
faces told the the dead, 
single story of 
three continents 
and the wastes of 


His guest room 
was down a little 
hall from the top 
of the stairway 
and consequently 
at the front of the head, 
tavern. He stood 
at the window 
while the host was 
lighting candles 


of us two. 





I wandered down the hill among 


Stepping between the graves. 
Yours, green and new, 
Struck on my eyes—and heart. 

the sea. A narrow bed, 
I thought, to hold the vastness 


Wearily down I sank, with bended 


And lay there in the stillness 
and the dew. 


my startled ear; a thin nose. It 
And in the gathering darkness 
there still sang 
Some plaintive, tireless bird. 
And you were near. 


was a cruel face, 
yes, and a type of 
face he knew. 
Your Englishman 
too long aboard 
the Spanish Main 
often enough ac- 
quires that look. 

The thought 
brought him 
quickly to a study 
of each of the men 
in turn. He must 
have a care, too, 
for each time he 
would glance at a 
pair of eyes he 
found them bent 
upon himself. The 
sensation was un 
comfortably, and 
J suddenly Lieuten 








and looked down 

underneath the 

eaves upon the door by which he had entered. 
The sea must be in this direction, then. 
Good. 

“Do you know of a stout merchant vessel 
I could charter?’’ Lackland asked. “I have 
heard that ships change hands very fre 
quently in this port.” 

The tavern keeper’s averted face turned 
sharply now upon his questioner. Lackland 
watched a gleam of suspicion fire his sagging 
eyes. “’Tis not the only lie they tell of 
Malvern,” he growled angrily. He favored 
his guest with a keen scrutiny before he 
turned abruptly and left the room. 


ACKLAND listened at the door until the 
slow, retreating steps descended the 
stairs. Then, taking a quick look about him, 
he sat on the edge of his couch to think a min- 
ute or two before preparing to rid himself of 
the journey’s dust. Careful to keep his back 
turned to the door, he brought forth a paper 
from his boot and unfolded it, to reveal the 
seals and signatures of an official order. 
Once again his mind reviewed the chief de- 
tails of his mission. Was Malvern a nest of 
the pirate Morgan’s men? Had he a fleet 
in the harbor? Was Lord Carberry impli- 
cated. Had Captain Shandor been killed? 
These were the things he must discover. And 
a fleet of fifty-gunners was to lie off shore, 
ready to close in should he signal that the 
admiralty’s suspicions were correct. A bea- 
con fire rdised on some high dune would 
bring them in. 

He must plan something definite now, get 
into Carberry Hall, and go to the bottom of 
the affair. Nothing of importance could be 
discovered here. 


ant Lackland 

wasn’t hungryany 
more. He sat fora few minutes and listened 
to their talk. It was commonplace enough 
unless one had the key to it. Perhaps 
Lieutenant Lackland had, for he strained to 
catch each word. 


“CO THEY feel sure of me,”’ thought Lack 
land, as he mounted to his chamber 

“They think they have me trapped.’’ When 
his candlelight revealed the neat removal of 
the bolt from his door he felt less confident 
that they were wrong. The story that Shan 
dor’s ghost might tell was clear enough now. 

He must think, and think quickly. He 
went to the window and peered out into the 
night, starry from zenith to horizon. Yes, 
the whole flat of the harbor was full of twin- 
kling lights; swaying mast, bow and stern 
lights of ships; four, five, seven—at least 
eleven ships. So the buccaneers were in! 
There was no other explanation. Now to 
escape these brigands and fire his signal to 
the frigates which he knew lay out beyond. 
But wait! No good to scuttle pirate ships 
unless the leaders went down with them. 
Where was Morgan? Was he aboard—or at 
Carberry Hall? He hated to connect Car- 
berry Hall with the business at all. 

The answer to his query came almost at 
once. One of the ships was flashing signals 
a red lantern, a green, two reds, a green and 
red. Then dark. Lackland’s gaze turned 
with his thought up the black slope towards 
the Hall. 

From the faint gray outline of the manor 
on the hill flashed an answering lantern—two 
greens, a yellow, a green and yellow. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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At the end 
of the dance 


a the ballroom floated the 
strains of a waltz, and from out 
beyond came the sleepy night-sounds 
the late call of a bird, the faint whisper- 
ing of leaves in the summer breeze. 

The man watched the woman before 
him in the mellow glow of the lanterns, 
drinking in her loveliness. 

“What is it?”’ she asked softly. “‘ You 
look as though you were in a dream.” 

“T think this is a dream, and you are 
a dream woman,” he answered, “for | 
never saw anyone so lovely! There is 
something that makes you stand entirely 
alone, in a delicate, glowing radiance. I 
think the greatest charm of all is your 
wonderful coloring.” 


The last notes of the waltz were quiv- 
ering into silence. 
“That is the end,” she said. 


“T think it is the beginning,” he 
answered, still watching her. 
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“T think it is the beginning,” he answered— 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 


When you use the Pompeian Beauty Trio you can 
feel assured that your skin is always fresh and glow- 
ing, and that it will remain so almost indefinitely. 


Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing cream that 
is absorbed by the skin, protecting it from dust, 
wind and sun. The delicate film that remains on 
the surface after the Day Cream has disappeared 
holds powder and rouge so well that constant 
re-powdering is unnecessary. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is of so soft and fine 
a texture that it goes on smoothly and evenly. 
A light coating will last a long time, for this powder 
has, to a remarkuble degree, the quality of adhering. 

The Bloom is a rouge that is absolutely harm- 
less. It comes in the desired shades, light, 
medium, dark and orange tint. 

Use the Pompeian Trio together for Instant 
Beauty, for great care has been taken that all 
Pompeian preparations blend perfectly. 

Remember—first the Day Cream, next the 
Beauty Powder, then a touch of Bloom, and over 
all another light coating of the Powder. 


Pompeian Lip Stick is of a rose petal shade and 
adds yet another touch that will set off your beauty. 


Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing)........00¢ per jar 
PompeiAn Beauty PowpDer.............. 60c per box 
PompeiAN Bioom (the rouge)..............00¢ per box 
"en ee p sae: 25c each 
PompeIAN FRAGRANCE (4 falc).............. 30¢ a can 


Pompeian Nicut Cream (New Style Jar) ... 


. .60¢ per jar 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and four Pompeian samples sent to you for 10c. 


Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 

woman, has again honored Pompeian 

Beauty Preparations by granting the 

exclusive use of her portrait for the new 

1923 Pompeian Beauty Panel. The 

beauty and charm of Miss Pickford are 

faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors 

of this panel. Size 28 x 7% inches. 

For 10 cents we will send you all of these: 

1. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian 
Beauty Panel as described above. 
(Would cost from soc to 7c in an 
art store.) 

2. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream 
(vanishing). 

3. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non- 
breaking rouge). 

5. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 


Pompeian LaBoraTori£s, 2001 Payne Avenug; CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Made in Canada 


Dompelar 


Day (ream Beauty Powder Bloom 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co 











The Care of the Skin 


in Summer 


By Moe. JeannetTe 


About this time of the year, women begin to 
realize that they look “different” in their 
dancing frocks and formal clothes. This is 
generally due to the damage done by sun and 
wind. 

It is always harmful to suffer wind- or sun- 
burn; every such experience is an added hurt 
to the texture of the skin. These abuses by 
the elements coarsen the skin, and every pre- 
caution should be taken to avoid them. 

Remember, it is easier to take care of your 
skin while it is still beautiful than to neglect 
it, and then try to remedy the neglect. When 
the skin is wind- or sun-burned, much of the 
natural oil is burned out and the skin becomes 
unhealthily dry. An intense contraction of 
the upper skin (epidermis) takes place and 
should be scientifically treated to stimulate 
the natural oils, and supply others till the 
condition is overcome. 


Summer Precautions 


Before going out and before powdering the 
face, it is the part of wisdom to use Pompeian 
Day Cream. This delightful preparation is 
delicately fragrant and forms a protective 
foundation for the daytime toilette. It is a 
vanishing cream, and disappears almost en- 
tirely, leaving an invisible film that is health- 
ful for the skin, and forms an excellent base 
for the application of the powder and rouge. 
After using, you will find that your powder 
goes on more smoothly, and stays on longer. 


Don’t Touch Water to a 
New Sunburn 

If, however, you do acquire a wind- or sun- 
burn, be sure to use quantities of Pomye‘an 
Night Cream as soon as possible. This is im- 
perative, for it slightly relaxes the contracted 
skin, and has a very soothing effect as well. 
Let the cream stay on the burned parts a few 
minutes and gently remove with a soft cloth. 
If it is night, you should leave as much of the 
cream on as you can comfortably. If, how- 
ever, you should be severely burned during 
the day, you should use the same treatment 
and follow it with an application of Day 
Cream and Powder for the rest of the day. 


Correct Powder for Tanned Skins 

Your usual white or flesh-toned powders 
will look ghastly over a browned skin. Rachel 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder is a rich 
cream tone of powder, excellent for tanned 
skin, and can be used as lavishly as you nor- 
mally use any other shade without aetection, 

The Final Touch of Beauty 

In the summer, when all coloring of nature 
is richer, it 1S Imperative to see that the lips 
have the correct appearance of health and 
beauty. The most effective w ay is the use of 
Pompeian Lip Stick. It has enough oil for 
healing quality, and adds just the right 
amount of healthy color. 


O Quntt- 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 











POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1923 Art 


Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four samples named in offer 
Name 

Address 

City State = 


Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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Dopnsee BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


To those who thoroughly enjoy the out-of-doors, 
Dodge Brothers Touring Car represents tens of 
thousands of invigorating miles in the open air. 


And owners who have had long experience with the 
car, know how trouble-free those miles are, and how 
little it costs to enjoy them. 


They know, too, how light and convenient the 
Touring Car is and how easily cleaned. 


Dodge Brothers power plant, the all-steel body, the 


permanent baked-on enamel finish, the genuine sale 
leather upholstery—all combine to explain why jy ww tae 
more than 850,000 owners almost invariably speak a Se : 


of the car in terms of highest praise. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit CU) ewien ‘ \ 
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The Dark Harbor 


(Continued from Page 78) 


Behind him sounded the creaking steps of 
someone mounting from below. He must 
act at once. Stepping quickly to his bags, he 
whipped out two heavy straps from them. 
He buckled these together and fastened one 
end to the bedpost. Holding fast to the 
other he squeezed through the window and 
lowered himself slowly, oblivious to the in 
sistent rap which sounded on the door of the 
chamber he had just left. 

Then the strap seemed to give way and he 
dropped some fifteen feet to the ground. He 
thought the strap had given way. He had 
not seen the flash of a cutlass stroke which 
his descending head eluded. He did not hear 
it crack into the sill, sever the strap, and bite 
a good inch into the wood of the window 
frame. He did not even look back to see the 
heavy shoulders and silvery head of the old 
innkeeper pushed through the window, peer- 
ing after him. 

Lieutenant Lackland hadn’t time for de- 
tails. His feet thudded the ground and he 
was away, darted across the street and into 
the shadow between two little white houses 
opposite. He was halfway up the hill toward 
Carberry Hall before he stopped for breath. 
Unwittingly also he had climbed halfway 
to his objective, the gloomy mass of the old 
manor up above, which housed the sinister 
old lord, possibly the pirate leaders, and 
Cynthia. 


OR a little while he rested here by the 

roadside and let his gaze sweep an arc 
from the dull glow in the windows of the Hall 
to the points of light at the mastheads of the 
ships in the harbor. Pirate ships! A pirate 
fleet in an English port! As a naval man the 
very daring of it amazed him. Many the 
missing ship mystery which this explained 
the strange disappearance of three Bristol 
schooners last month, the East Indian con- 
voy sighted a week back within two hundred 
miles of England and now vanished. Well, 
there were some of them down there in the 
harbor. 

Carberry in league with pirates! Cynthia 
Carberry the daughter of a buccaneer! So 
ran Lackland’s thoughts, a conclusion from 
the evidence, but a conclusion he hated. She 
did not fit into the picture. In vain he tried 
to recall a gieam of hardness in her eyes or a 
twist of cruelty to her mouth. 

He strode on up the hill, contradicting it 
with every step, until he reached the gloom 
of the wall about the manor grounds. 

Lackland meant to scale the wall, but he 
stole along parallel to it for some distance 
before making the attempt. One must avoid 
the flare of the gate torch and the curiosity 
of gatekeepers. Thus it was he found a tree 
quite close to the wall All one must do wa 


climb the tree. How thoughtless of then 


Lae lieutenant was atop the wall in a 
trice, picking his steps to avoid the broken 
glass which was strewn along the outer edg¢ 
He paused there, listening for sounds of his 
pursuers and surveying the maze of little 
walks which wound through the banks of 
shrubbery fringing the wall to a depth of 
twenty paces. Out beyond was a rising slope 
of lawn surmounted by the pile of the Hall 
itself, still, and yet alive with the pulse of 
night. It wasa little eerie, and a little beau- 
tiful, too, all white lighted by the moon. 

Lackland was startled when that pale 
light suddenly darkened. Looking back over 
his shoulder he saw that a long finger of 
black cloud had reached out to smother the 
moon. It made him uneasy for a moment. 
Then he laughed, stooped to the wall for a 
handhold, and dropped into the shrubbery 
below. 

The moment of dark was opportune for 
an unperceived crossing of the lawn. The 
lieutenant took full advantage of it, made 
the dash, and flattened himself against the 
towering wall of the house. Above him and 
to one side an iron portico projected. Lack- 
land had seen such porticos in the back 
streets of Barcelona andin Havana. Strange, 
Carberry’s taste for the Spanish! 

His plans were not particularly definite, 
save for his determination to enter the house, 
discover Carberry’s connection with the 
affair, and to learn the meaning of the signal 
lights he had seen from the tavern window. 








Then he would get away to the dunes and 
build his fire beacon to the fleet. After that 
his own escape? Well, there was always a 
chance 
Once in the house he might see something 
in the way of definite evidence. Or he might 
only see a white figure framed in a lofty 
doorway or spiriting through a darkened 
corridor. He had first seen Cynthia Car- 
berry only a week before, and here he was 
risking his neck for a glimpse. It was hard 
to realize that he was the same hard-headed 
young sea fighter who had tossed a shilling 
| should attend the 


to decide 
Carberry Ete That was London How 


hether he 
different ! 


AREFULLY he picked his way along the 

massive wall towards the open windows. 
Soon he was near enough to hear the rumble 
of low voices from the room inside. 

He bent low under the ledge, listening. 
That was Carberry’s cracked voice. No one 
could mistake it. The other was familiar, 
too, though Lackland could not place it. 
He wanted to peer in, but he did not want a 
ball in the head as the price of his folly. 

The little problem was solved by Cynthia 
Carberry’s mirror. The lieutenant turned 
his back to the window and raised the tiny 
glass until, by turning first to one side and 
then the other, he gained an impression of 
the room. He saw a huge, pendent cande- 
labrum illuminating a long, narrow table in 
the center, and the faces of two men leaning 
towards each other across it. One of them, 
truly, was Lord Carberry. The other, Lack- 
land perceived, was the huge fellow whom he 
had encountered ameng the evergreens at 
the London river féte. The man was hatted 
now and clothed differently, like the com 
mander of a vessel. 

The voices of the two were low and re 
strained, but it was clear that their discussion 
was vital. 

After a moment his ear became attuned 
to the pitch of their voices, and from the 
first sentence his attention was fixed. All 
that he had been sent to discover was here. 
Much that he had set himself to discover was 
here also. 


“THE dark-haired giant was speaking ve- 
hemently. His fists came hard upon the 
table. “I make three demands upon you, 
Carberry, just three little demands. The 
years have taken your nerve, and you fear 
for our necks unless we sail tonight. I laugh 
at that.” 
“I have seen things, Henry Morgan 
Lackland almost staggered from the win 


dow when Carberry called the name. Henry 
Morgan! Pirate king of the Caribbean! Hi 
astonishment might have made him miss n 
lord’s conclusion 

Carberry went o1 “Ves, I have seen 


things. The naval crowd are closing in 


Chat inquisitive stranger I picked up on th 
dunes road—those dolts at the tavern let 
him get away. Another government spy 
probably, and I suspect there are others 
Fatal—fatal to have stopped the East India 
convoy in these waters. The only blunder of 
your career, Morgan.” 

“No fear. If Morgan does a thing it is no 
blunder. You should know that. But you 
are too old now.” 

“You had better sail tonight,’’ persisted 
Carberry. ‘‘ Your fleet and all our lives are 
at stake.” 

The great buccaneer leaned far over to 
ward the crumpled figure of the old lord 
“We have exchanged favors for years, my 
lord. I should like to heed your advice and 
wishes, but my plans are to remain in 
Malvern harbor for a month—unless you 
should decide that it is better to grant 
Henry Morgan three little concessions than 
to have him take as many as he will.”’ 

“ And if I do grant them?” 

“The fleet goes out on the midnight tide, 
Carberry.” 

“State your three—ah—concessions.”’ 

“First, my lord, I must have all the 
powder and shot and all the rum in your 
closets and cellars.” 

Carberry’s frame shriveled in his chair. 


(Continued on Page 8} 











“When you are out in the blistering light—give your skin all the protection you can” 


Badly sunburned skin 
never completely recovers 


With this soothing, healing product you can prevent 
the damage to your complexion caused by sunburn 


“Excessive exposure to the sun damages the tex- 
ture of the skin; makes it coarser; darkens it, or 
brings out dark patches; and if these effects are 
repeated for a few successive seasons .. . the 
changes become permanent and the complexion 
never returns to its youthful attractiveness .. .” 


HIS is what William A. Pusey, one of 

the most eminent authorities on the 
care of the skin, has written about sunburn. 

It would be foolish to sacrifice all the 
pleasure and benefit one gets from the big 
outdoors, merely through fear for one’s 
complexion. 

But when you are out day after day in the 
wind and blistering light—give your skin 
all the rational protection you can. You 
will be thankful for it later. 

This summer—try this method of caring 
for your skin and see how wonderfully it 
wards off sunburn:— 

A wonderful protection in the 
bright glare of the beach 
When you go down to the beach for a 
plunge and swim —carry a bottle of Jergens 
Lotion in your bathing bag. Give your skin 
1 thorough application before you go 
in, and again after you come out of the 












Name 


Street 


City 


water. Apply Jergens Lotion often during 
the day. Sunburn is an inflammation 
caused by over-stimulation of the skin cells. 
Jergens Lotion has a wonderful effect in 
soothing and healing this inflammation, 
and in aiding your skin’s natural recuper- 
ative power. 

When you go out sailing or canoeing; 
when you start on a motor trip—take a bot- 
tle of Jergens Lotion with you every time. 
Use it at frequent intervals on your trip. 
It will keep your skin in beautiful condition. 


Safeguards your skin in out-door sports 


If you are fond of gardening; or if you like 
all sorts of out-door sports that expose you 
to sun and weather— make Jergens Lotion 
a habit; use it as a safeguard, to ward off 
sunburn, to keep your skin fine and deli- 
cate and smooth. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct product with 
wonderful soothing and healing properties. It keeps 









your skin sof yoth without overloading it 
ment y PI your sk ibsorbs it, leaving 1 
lisagreeable stickiness. it is ideal for the delicate sk 
hildren 
Get a Lot tod 
ents at tz is ‘ 
Six c t pea f I iniat 
bot 10W N 


Cut out this coupon and send today 
for a beautiful miniature bottle 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
137 Spring Grove Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 6 cents please send me a trial size bottle 
of Jergens Lotion and the booklet “ 
should be freed ‘from the danger of overloading.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Cx 
Limited, 137 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 


Skin Care —Your skin 


State 


JERGENS 
LOTION 
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ee hat Dressing lable Vision Alive 


HAT a pleasure to know that your coiffure the Life-Like Lustre’—truly captures and retains 


will remain as intriguingly becoming as it that vision of coiffure beauty. So strong; correctly 
was the moment you left your dressing table! Each shaped; yet quite invisible as it blends to match 
strand in place; each lock arranged to add the most your hair. 


to your complete ensemble! 


The Gainsborough Net must embody the unusual 
Clever women know this charm! Experience has _in quality to be the most-in-demand of all Hair Nets. 
PRICES —Cap or Fringe taught them that only Gainsborough —“The Net of | Your dealer can supply you. 


Thestrong, single strand, 10c 
Double strand - 2 for 25c 
Gray or White - - - 20c 


Canadian prices same as U.S.A 


THe WestTeRN CoMPANY - CHICAGO - New York 


insborough 


sm Gemin HAIR NET 


ret bea TheNet of the Life-Like Lustre 


Greenshield's, Ltd., Montreal 








This is the value mark on 
Gainsborough Hair Nets, 
Gainsborough Powder Puffs, 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes 
and Hank-O-Chiefs —all 
WECO products 





THE LARGEST SELLING HACGR At te tea.” See eee 
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The Dark Harbor 


(Continued from Page 87) 


” 


“Remember,” urged Morgan, “‘I provide 
for a fleet and a thousand men. Are you 
ready for the second? Good! Then hear me: 
I must take with me the three new vessels 
which you have in harbor.” 

“No!” burst out Carberry. “With them 
I maintain the cloak of commerce. They are 
worth thousands besides—thousands, my 
three new ships.” He was trembling. 

“‘And how many thousands in 
gems and gold will you receive 
when we divide shares in the 
tavern tonight?” The huge 
one was angry now. “Do 
we stop here, or shall I 
state my third and last?” 

Carberry had all but 
collapsed. ‘‘Say on,” 
he breathed. “Thank 
heaven, the last.” 

The buccaneer sat 
back from the table. 
“You have not lost all 
your sense, Carberry. 
My third is nothing 
much. I must take one 
more thing with me—a 
trifle—your daughter. She 
has put my gentler methods 
aside too long.” 

There was the strangest grin upon 
the old lord’s face. “‘Take her, Morgan,” 
he said without hesitation. ‘‘And be hanged 
to you both. She will be my revenge upon 
you. She will scorch your soul with a hate 
equal to the one with which her mother 
burned out mine.” He had pulled out a 
drawer under the table and brought forth 
a packet of papers. “‘ Does Cynthia resemble 
her father? Does she seem particularly 
British? Yes, you are stupid after all. 
There—read.” 


EVERAL minutes later the broad face 

lifted, full of consternation. ‘So she is 
not then your daughter. I might have 
known—not with her spirit.” 

“My daughter?” Carberry tried to be 
jovial. “She was a fat-legged little fury of 
eight months when I took her mother. A 
little visit to Porto Bello, Morgan, the first 
year I flew the black. Cynthia is the daugh- 
ter of the Spanish Duke of Costomar, gov- 
ernor of the port. He held with your code. 
He did not submit in peace; may he rest in 
peace.” 

He returned the packet of papers to its 
drawer. “I have no love for her nor she for 
me. I raised her for a purpose and she has 
hated me as bitterly as her mother did.”’ His 
face flushed. “‘Take her—and crush her 
and then—well, if you don’t, she will stab 
and stab with the precious vengeance of a 
Spanish noblewoman, until finally you do 
That’s all. Call her and explain the project 
to her here 

rhe pair rose and moved out through the 
doorway into a dark hall. The room was not 
long deserted. A certain gray-clad figure slid 
through the window, reached the drawer in 
the table at a stride and pocketed a little 
packet of papers. He would have made the 
window again had there been time. As it 
was, he must take the first cover, for their 
returning steps already sounded in the hall. 


DARK corner which the fireplace shaded 
from the flood of candlelight offered 
haven, and Lackland stepped quickly to it. 
He pressed as far into the corner as he could 
and kept his hand upon the butt of his pistol. 
The two reéntered, too interested in af 
fairs at hand to give heed to the room. They 
both took chairs on the same side of the 
table, and Lackland could see from his corner 
Only the narrow back of Lord Carberry’s 
head and one of Morgan’s massive shoulders. 
Carberry was chuckling. ‘“‘You do the 
talking, Morgan. I prefer to watch.” 
There was no response and presently the 
other rose to his feet and bowed. Cynthia 
stood at the threshold. So Lieutenant Lack- 
land had his wish—a white figure framed in a 
lofty doorway. The sight of her surprised 
his fancy. The figure was more poised, more 
erect, the hair was blacker and, in that light, 
her skin more transparent. 
As she moved forward Lackland drew in 
his breath. The chair they had placed for 









her was directly across from his corner, in 
full view. Had she only raised her eyes. But 
she was looking straight across the table at 
the pair who had summoned her. “Your 
pleasure, gentlemen,” she said. 

“The daughter of the Duke of Costomar,”’ 
thought her unseen observer. Her dignity 
deserved no less a state. 

Morgan had seated himself again. 
“Cynthia,” he began, “I have 
tried in many ways to win your 

regard. I have tried to make 
you desire what was inevit- 

able since first I knew you.” 

“And now—force?”’ 

was entire ly compost d. 
“And now force,” he 
confirmed. ‘“‘ You have 
two hours in which to 
prepare yourself to ac- 
company me when our 
fleet sails tonight.”’ 
“I bow to my fate, Cap- 
tain Morgan. I warn 
you of the future, but the 
present is yours—at least 
until the king’s frigates do 
their work.” 
He laughed. “ No fear of that, 
my lady.” 

“No?” She raised her brows. “You 
had better look about you. They have a 
gun pointed in your direction this minute, 
I'll wager.” 


She 


ACKLAND was ready to fire. What did 

she mean? Was she going to expose 
him? Did she desire this fate then? 

Sut Morgan did not turn. The remark 
was figurative, and he was confident. “I 
rejoice, Cynthia, that you are calm. Your 
happiness shall be my ambition.” 

“Don’t waste words, Henry Morgan,” 
she said. “‘ You will doubtless cast me over 
board within the month. Pity both of us, if 
you don’t.” She faltered, resting an elbow 
on the table to steady herself. 

Morgan was quick to see it. “Shall I ring 
for some spirits, .ay lady? This is all too sud- 
den for you. Thank your father for that.”’ 

“Yes, ring,’’ she replied, ‘‘or better, get it 
yourself from the dining hall. We want no 
servants here.” He rose obediently and 
strode from the room. 

For a second Cynthia stared across the 
table at the smirking Carberry. She reached 
out for the heavy pori decanter, the move 
ment coincident with a pale fury in her face 
The decanter gleamed as she swung it aloft 
and sent it crashing against that hateful 
head. Carberry was taken full in the brow 
and tumbled from his chair as though shot 

She rose and looked down upon him, lyir 
ss amidst the broken glass and tl 


You 
u 


sensele 
plash of wine littl 


vas all she said 


serpent!”’ That 


Si had given no heed to Lackland, who 
had left his corner and crossed the room 
to lock the door into the outer hall. Now she 
turned to face him. “You of course do not 
realize, Lieutenant Lackland,” she sai 
“that I sent Captain Morgan out and did 
this” —she pointed at Carberry’s sprawled 
form—‘“‘to afford you a faint chance of es- 
cape. Now take advantage of it.” 

Lackland caught up her limp hand from 
the table in his hot clasp. ‘Cynthia,’ he 
said, speaking swiftly and with impetuous 
earnestness, “events force abruptness. Even 
at the risk of my life, I must tell you that—I 
love you—always have loved you from the 
moment I first saw you. You must fly from 
this vile crew. I shall not leave Carberry 
Hall until you go with me.” 

For a moment her glance wavered and 
fell. Then she smiled bitterly. “I trust 
myself to no man, lieutenant. Go—quickly. 
He will be at the door, and already the 
fierce tavern crew are on your trail.” 

“As fer Morgan, I have a ball for him, 
Cynthia.”’ He laid his pistol upon the table. 
“But come, we will not wait. I have heard 
their plans for you, and much more that you 
know nothing of. As for those others—well, 
I escaped them once. Perhaps I can be 
lucky again. Come!” 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Under the arm! 


— the one spot which soap and water 
cannot keep immaculate 


HERE is one feminine quality of which men rarely speak, but 

which they expect, a/ways, in a woman—-personal daintiness! 
And yet so often women are unconsciously lax about a very important 
phase of the toilette. 

For there is one spot which even daily bathing cannot keep im- 
maculate—under the arm! Because of perspiration odor and moisture, 
the underarm must have regular, special care, just as the teeth and 
finger nails. Millions of dainty women are finding their best safe- 
guard in the underarm toilette—now available in two delightful ways. 


ODO-RO-NO 


‘The liquid corrective 
for excessive perspiration 


Only those who suffer with an excessive degree of 
perspiration know the discomfort and embarrass- 
ment, the havoc it causes in dainty gowns and 
blouses ruined. 

Years ago a physician formulated a corrective 
for this excessive kind of perspiration; a harm 
less, antiseptic toilet water—Odorono. It has 
now become the underarm toilette of millions of 





men and women and 1s used by physic! 
nurses as a safe, scientitx orrect 
perspiration trouble. 
} } ¥ 27 
Use 1 regulariyv fw i eek, Udoror tt “ 
onsta I | 
oisturt f will kee] ] irn Ro 
alway s dry and od ss, protec g clothing : . 
tre il] stain a H t gy fegua . 
" i ‘ined onl A gD , 
of that most precious quality personal dain ian A 4 
ness! At all toilet counters, 35c, 60c and $1. ei 
ao 4 
Creme ODO-RO-NO 
“The new vanishing cream 
rant 


For those more fortunate, who are troubled with a milder degree of perspiration 
moisture and odor, a new preventive has been perfected by the makers of Odorono. 
A dainty, fragrant, vanishing cream, Creme Odorono! 
Compounded on a new scientific principle, it is entirely 
cream or deodorant. Creme Odorono used every 
all-day protection from perspiration annoyance! It 
immediately ettective. 
Because it vanishes 
is non-greasy, it may be applied when dressing, without 
danger of spot or stain to the clothing. Delightfully 
smooth and soft, this cream will not harden or dry up. 
Men, too, like its convenience for every-day dependenc 
or. for quick, special use, 
It 1S specially valuable in traveling. 


different from any other 
morning aftords complet 


paste 










from the skin in just a moment and 


to supplement liquid Odorono. 
4 large tube, 25c. 





Mart Coupon 
Miss Ruth Miller 
The Odorono Company 


Topay 


Dept. 707, Cincinnati, Ohi 


I enclose 


6c for trial tube of Creme Odorono 
10c for trial tube of Creme Odorono and sampk 
liquid Odorono 
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fa food and good appetites must meet, if 
meals are to be enjoyed. Place a glass of 
Welch’s at every plate. In this glass of fragrant 
juice is appetite awakened. The delicate aroma and 
rich color of ripe grapes arouse the expectancy of 
goodness to be enjoy ed. 

Welch’s is only the pure juice of perfect Concord 
grapes, unchanged, just as Nature has stored it in 
the fruit. Its healthfv! qualities have long been 
recognized. The tart-sweet taste is relished by 
everybody. There are many uses for Welch’s in the 
home. As a meal-time beverage, as a refreshment 
at your social gatherings at home, and for the chil- 
dren whenever they are hungry or thirsty. 

Grocers, druggists and confectioners sell Welch’s 
in quart, pint and individual bottles. 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 


Welch's 


“t @ F&F NATIGAAL Baki 
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The Dark Harbor 


(Continued from Page 83) 


She shook off his hand. “I hate you fora 
spy. Go while my generosity endures.” 

“T shall take you then,”’ he declared. 

She struggled violently as he picked her 
up, pushed back his head with all her young 
strength. But it was useless. He did not 
even shield himself from her blows. Strange 
that she did not call! 

Without doubt Lackland would have taken 
her through the window in another half 
minute. But the door behind them came 
down with a great crash, taken from its 
hinges by the mighty shoulders of the giant 
who stood in the aperture, pistol in hand. 

It was Morgan, the buccaneer, revealed 
in that berserk mood which terrified his 
enemies and his underlings. ‘‘ Set her down,’’ 
he commanded. 

Cynthia struggled free, and the three of 
them stood facing each other a breathless 
moment. 

Lackland spoke first: ‘‘Why don’t you 
fire, Morgan? Surely you are used to mur- 
der.” 

The man moved into the room. “T never 
murder a man who will fight,” he said. He 
tossed his pistol to the table and drew 
sword. “There! Now out with your blade.” 

At this Cynthia cried out: “Wait; it is 
still murder.” 


UT Lackland’s weapon was already ring- 

ing against his assailant’s rigid steel. 

Morgan turned aside to address her. “As 
for you, my lady, had you not resisted him 
I would have spitted you both. Confound 
you, sir!” He roared with pain when an 
adroit thrust by the lieutenant found him 
in the arm. Then he laughed. “Am I really 
going to enjoy this?” 

Lackland made no reply. His jaw was set 
with the determination of a man who must 
surpass his best skill or succumb to a superior 
antagonist. They circled the little open 
space beside the table. Only the pad-pad- 
pad of their feet, the whistle of quick-drawn 
breath, the ping-ping of clashing rapiers 
sounded in the room. 

Sunk in a chair beside the candelabrum, 
Cynthia watched them, fascinated. “Oh!’’ 
Her hands covered her face. 

But Morgan’s thrust was half parried; only 
a flesh wound in the side probably. Her 
champion—or so he elected himself—was 
still up. In fact, he was forcing the combat 
now—desperate—desperate. 

Morgan’s laughter roare«. out, and Cynthia 
could guess his thought. It was danger. It 
was a fight. It was thus he found life livable. 
He received the lieutenant’s point in the 
shoulder without a grimace. It was more 
than he had hoped for. This was no cox- 
comb naval dandy. This man could fight. 

But soon the buccaneer’s great strength 
and mastery of his sword began to decide the 
issue. It had won him victory on the deck of 
many a ship and against stronger adversaries 
than this. He closed in with a maze of 
thrusts and a wrist of steel. 


ACKLAND’S defense surprised himself; 
more good fortune than skill. But he was 
giving way now, forced back against the table, 
conscious of his half dozen minor wounds. 
He saw Cynthia move slightly to avoid 
them, and his thoughts became a confusion 
of a fleet waiting out at sea for a fire signal, 
and a meeting on a lawn at a river féte, his 
adventure there, Cynthia’s little Spanish song 
in the garden, and the difference all these 
things had made to him. He was weary and 
dazed now. Yethe must not die without 
telling her the secret of the packet in his 
pocket. He had many things to tell her be- 
fore—no, he did not want to die now. 
These thoughts spurred him to fight on. 
In fact, he was able to thrust into that great 
dark blur which moved about him now. He 
could see only the writhing of the shining 
rapier which darted at him so endlessly. His 
arm was giving out; it was hard to hold his 
sword before him. He saw that menacing 
point go back to strike, and he knew that 
he could, not avoid it. Then—blackness! 
He had slipped to the floor. Where was his 
sword? What had happened? He knew 
that he had not been pierced. The whole 
room was in darkness. The candelabrum‘— 
Cynthia must have—he heard that madman, 


Morgan, storming for a light. Where was 
Cynthia? Morgan had rushed into the hall. 
Lackland heard the fallen door rattle as he 
trampled it in passing. 

Now was his chance. A little red tongue of 
flame stung the black, spreading. Cynthia’s 
overturned candle had ignited a drapery. He 
saw her now, standing by the windows. She 
did not resist when he took her hand. 
“Are you ready to go now, Cynthia?” 


HE nodded. “TI will follow you through 
the window. We have only a second. 

Someone had better extinguish that blaze!” 

Lackland had one parting glance at the 
demolished room as he lifted her out upon 
the lawn. There was the table knocked out 
of place, overturned chairs, the sprawled 
form of the old fiend who was master of it all 
lying on the floor, the spreading flames. 
‘They were catching the curtains now. Then 
the two of them were running, hand in hand, 
across the lawn. The slamming of doors and 
shouting sounded after them from the house, 
and a sudden burst of flame seemed to shoot 
out from the lower windows. 

“Powder,” whispered the girl. ‘‘The place 
is full of it.” 

They gained the shrubbery and made their 
way along the wall. 

“Here,” she said. “It is a secret gate.” 

Indeed a narrow barred door swung to 
their weight and they ran on—on until they 
felt the sand of the dunes under their feet. 

Lackland began to waver in his pace. He 
had forgotten his wounds. Now they made 
him remember. He stumbled twice as they 
were cresting a little rise. And then all dan- 
gers and joys were blotted out for Lieuten- 
ant Lackland. 


He awakened from strange dreams. He 
had fancied that he was sailing one of the 
little craft of his youth. The sails were white 
wings, and the prow. was churning the tur- 
quoise of the waters into frothy billows, and 
occasionally a skein of spray sparkled all over 
them and caught like diamonds in her hair. 
And he looked at her and saw that it was 
Cynthia, and he was very happy and con- 
tent. When he leaned over and rested his 
head against her shoulder she caressed it and 
smoothed the wayward hair from his brow. 


~~ he had come home from the Spanish 
Main with a ball in his leg. He was rest- 
ing on pillows on the sun-warmed lawn of the 
old manor in Sussex. It was pleasant and 
still and peaceful, and he listened without 
effort to the tale she was reading to him. It 
was Cynthia. He knew that when he looked 
up at her. She was holding his head in her 
lap. When he closed his eyes and seemed 
asleep she even bent down and brushed his 
brow with her lips. 

Lieutenant Lackland sat bolt upright. 
“Did you, Cynthia?” 

She colored. ‘‘No, I did not. I thought 
I thought you were still aswoon. Look! 
Great things are happening.” 

He saw now that the gray mists of dawn 
had burned into blue day. A great pillar of 
smoke took his eye back to the Hall. And 
then he heard a sound unmistakable to a 
man of the navy, the booming of guns. 

It all flashed over him. Carberry Hall had 
been his signal beacon. The frigates were in. 

When he turned to gaze down upon the 
village and the harbor he saw flames and 
smoke everywhere. The harbor was full of 
smoking wrecks, the wharves burned, half 
the houses in the village were aflame. Dark 
Malvern had met its doom. 

Out beyond he saw the line of fifty- 
gunners, their canvas spread to the breeze 
and their broadsides thundering death to the 
brigands of the sea. 

“The battle is over now,” said Cynthia. 
“Tt was magnificent.” 

“And Morgan?” 

“Escaped overland,” she replied. “I saw 
him ride away. They don’t take Henry 
Morgan. Itisallovernow. I—I can return 
to my Spanish Pyrenees. I gm happy.” 

“But I might not like the Pyrenees,” he 
interrupted. ‘‘We must go to Sussex first.” 

“We?” She arched her brows. 

“We,” he said firmly. 

And that seemed to end the matter. 
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RICK RACK 


Breezy, 
dainty, exquisite! 


ND so easy to apply! 

Nufashond Rick Rack is 
perfectly flat and its points are 
sharp and even. It is zhe perfect 
trimming for dresses and for 
household linens—and for art 
needle work it is unequalled. So 
be sure you get Nufashond— 
there is a difference. 
Nufashond Rick Rack Book No. 6 (All 
new designs). You must see this new 
book to appreciate the beautiful things 
you can make with Nufashond Rick 
Rack. And with the clearly written 
instructions, you'll find them surpris- 
ingly easy to make. Send 25c today for 
your copy. 

Enough orchid, pink, and light blue 

Nufashond Rick Rack to make one of 

the napkins of a remarkably beautiful 

breakfast set (also detailed instructions 


for making entire set) will be sent on 
receipt of 4c to cover mailing 


Nufashond, stands for dependable quality in Notions 
De prt I 7 


Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 





Nufashond Middy Lac- Nufashond Shoe Lacers Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Sou- Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas Nufashond Bias Nufashond Edgetrim—a Nufashond Nufashond 
ers and Braid—a smart with fabrictip,self-color. for trimming. Scarcely tache Braid—firm, Strapping for dainty lin- tics—with the live Bands—Most lainty finish, for yourown Corset Lacers — Lingerie Braid 
braidandalacer with the W on'trust,tearthe hose, distinguishable from silky. For knot gerie. Soeasily attached ly stretch—all the popular of edgings and the children’s summer Fabric tip will not washes beautifull y 
fabric, self-color tip. nor come off fine tatting. work and braiding washes beautifully. widths you want and trimmings. frocks and aprons rust. Self-color Bodkin attached. 
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A shallow copper bowl becomes an 
effective holder for delicate flowers. 
In upper center, a low, wide, fluted 
glass dish holds seasonable flowers. 









grill usually com- 
prises two kinds of 
} meat, with perhaps a 
slice or two of bacon, 
and two vegetables 
with an appropriate 
The plate 
itself, if one wishes to be very correct, 
should be a large one of heavy, rather 
colorful ware, divided into sections 
for meat and vegetables; but any 
large heavy plate will answer nicely, 
providing it will bear being heated. 
The main thing about a mixed-grill 
dinner is to make it attractive by 
neat and precise arrangement—the 
chops, if they are served, at one side 
of the plate, the vegetables in precise 
little groups, and the garnish dainty 
and fresh. 

I sometimes add an olive or some 
nice pickle to my homemade grills, or 
a few slices of pickled beet, which 
give the plate a nice color. Of course these cold 
embellishments and the garnishes are placed the 
very last thing before the plates are sent to th 
table. Garnishes may be feathery plumes of 
celery, sprays of parsley or cress, disks or strips 
of pimento, or in some cases a brilliant nasturtiun 
with its leaf, but it must always be crisp and 
fresh. As to the time required for arranging thé 
separate plates, it is no more lengthy a 
than the usual dishing up of an ordinary dinnet 

Veal chops, veal kidney, bacon, stuffed green 
pepper, and potatoes Parisienne form one of thx 
most popular mixed-grill dinners in my house- 
hold. I use a very large and heavy frying pan 
for their preparation, heating it thoroughly before 
beginning, so that my meats are pan-broiled. The 
peppers are stuffed, baked until almost finished, 
then bits of butter are dropped on each and they are slipped 
under the flame of the gas broiler for a finishing touch. The 
potatoes are usually a left-over, for they must be boiled and 
cooled before they are submitted to the grill. The large frying 
pan, when it is smoking hot, is just brushed with butter or 
dripping, and the chops placed in it. The kidneys are cut 
in half-inch slices, with a portion of the suet left on them; 
then they are placed in the pan to broil; and the potatoes, 
after being cut in halves lengthwise, are dipped in melted 
butter, then sprinkled with salt and pepper and are also put 
in the frying pan with the bacon, each keeping its own 
place in orderly manner, and not interfering with its neigh- 
bors. The potatoes are turned occasionally as they become 
brown, for they must not only be heated through but be 
temptingly golden also. 


proce ss 


Grills Save Dishwashing 


EANTIME the plates are heating, and when the chops 

are done they are seasoned with salt, pepper and paprika, 
and a fev drops of some piquant sauce sprinkled oneach. The 
kidneys are each given a teaspoonful of melted butter sea- 
soned nicely and mixed with a few drops of lemon juice, and 
the bacon is cooked crisp. One chop, three slices of kidney, a 
stuffed pepper, two potato halves and, for color, a strip or 
two of canned pimento are arranged on each plate. Then 
they are garnished with parsley or cress and sent to the table. 


green border, and yellow and blue flowers in a green bowl. 
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A summer symphony is this combination of yellow and green Italian pottery, Venetian amber glass vith narrow 


Mixed Gi ws for 
Ftot Weather 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


Who Writes Exclusively for The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Beefsteak, tiny sausage cakes, bacon, mushroom caps, 
and halved tomatoes are needed for my tempting mixed 
grill 4 l’Andalouse. I buy a thick, tender rump steak for it, 
and after pounding it well I cut it into neat regular-sized 
pieces for serving. Around each of these sections of steak 
I place strips of bacon, fastening them with toothpicks. The 
sausage meat I make into neat little cakes and place them 
and the steaks on the gridiron or in my large frying pan, 
either of which has been well heated and rubbed very lightly 
with fat. The steaks should cook quickly, and when about 
half finished the mushroom caps—I reserve the stalks for a 
luncheon dish the next day—are placed in the pan and 
turned often until done. 

Early in the day the tomatoes, large firm ones, are scalded, 
peeled and set on ice to become hard. When it is time to pre- 
pare them they are cut in halves crosswise, dipped in melted 
butter and placed under the gas broiler. When finished they 
are seasoned well and sprinkled with finely chopped chives. 
The grill plates, when finished, contain each a piece of steak 
nicely seasoned with its border of crisp bacon, two sizzling 
little sausages, three mushroom caps, if of fair size, and half 
a tomato. Garnishes, an olive or a good pickle, complete the 
plate. 

Mixed grill 4 l'Hamburg is more economical, but very 
good. I use chopped beef for its foundation, and as the 
butcher runs it through the chopper I have him add an ounce 
of suet to a pound of the meat. Thinly sliced bacon, bana- 
nas and green tomatoes complete the necessary ingredients 


Runner, doilies and napkins are Italian cut work. 





Any combination of the smaller 
shrubs makes a graceful bouquet in 
an Italian water bottle, and adds 
a refreshing charm to the room. 


for this dinner. Season the chopped 
beef tastily, adding, if liked, a bit of 
grated onion or chopped green pepper 
or parsley, and make it up lightly into 
plump cakes as thick at the edges as 
in the center. Peel. the bananas, 
scraping all the fiber from them, and 
cut each into halves lengthwise, then 
crosswise. Slice the green tomatoes 
rather thick, brush the broiler or 
hot frying pan with fat and place the 
meat cakes in to cook, turning them 
occasionally so that they will broil 
evenly; when about half finished ar- 
range the bacon in the pan, then the 
tomatoes and bananas; cook until 
the tomatoes are tender and golden, 
the bananas a nice brown ahd the 
bacon crisp. 

For corned-beef-hash mixed grill I 
chop fine enough corned beef to make 
one and a half cupfuls, discarding all 
gristle and most of the fat. An equal 
quantity of cold boiled potatoes, also 
finely chopped, and a very little chopped onion 
are mixed with the meat, and the whole is well 
seasoned with pepper and paprika and a little salt 
and just moistened with cream or rich milk, then 
placed in hich | made 


the frying pan, which has been 
piping hot 


4 


ind brushed with butter 


Delicious and Economical 


\ EANTIME green peppers, one for each plate, 
4 have been halved, freed from their seeds 
and scalded, then filled with a bread-crumb stuff- 
ing to which has been added enough chili sauce 
to flavor it well, and placed in a hot oven to bake. 
Bacon slices are placed in the pan with the hash 
to become crisp, and just before serving time the 
hash is arranged on the plates, mounded into neat heaps, hol- 
lowed in the center and an egg dropped into each cavity. 
Then the plates are placed under the broiler or at the top of a 
very hot oven until the eggs have set. Avstrip or two of bacon 
is arranged on each plate, two pepper halves, and several slices 
of pickled beet. Garnish with cucumber pickle and parsley. 

Deep-sea platters, although not, strictly speaking, mixed 
grills, are placed in the same category with them because of 
their similarity. For a hot sea platter select sone fish which 
may be purchased by the pound, such as ha!ibut, haddock, 
fresh cod or salmon; or you may prefer founder, which is 
delicious wien cut in fillets and pan-broiJed. With the large 
fish one may serve buttered clams if one lives near the sea, or 
fried oysters in season. Buttered lobs%er, even rf only of the 
canned variety, makes a nice accompaniment, or tomatoes 
stuffed with shrimps are very tasty. Bacon always accom 
panies the fish platter, and also potatoes on the half shell. 
Eggplant slices dipped in melted butter and broiled, peas, o1 
any preferred vegetable may complete the grill. 

On a very warm day I sometimes prepare a cold sea plat 
ter. The plates may be prepared quite early in the afternoon 
and chilled until serving time. Stuff a large red-ripe tomato 
with crab salad and arrange with large boneless sardines 
placed on lettuce leaves, egg or potato salad with garnishes 
of pickled beets, with olives, pickles and tartar sauce placed 
in neat little groups. If I have capers at hand two or three 
are placed on the tartar sauce, and the platter is sent to the 
table ice cold. 
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ICH, creamy and piquant 
in flavor, FRENCH’s 
MusTARD makes, sauces, 
salads, and savories more 
tempting. Use it in cooking 
as well as on foods. Order 
from your grocer — and be 
sure it’s FRENCH’s — backed 
by 87 years’ experience. 


For only four cents in stamps 
(postage and mailing expense) 
we will send you our new il- 
lustrated Recipe Book,‘‘Made 
Dishes, Salads and Savories,”’ 
containing unique recipes, 
which have been sent us by 
appreciative housewives. The 
editionislimited. Write today. 


Made only by 
The R. T. French Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Your grocer serves 

you with the neces- 

sities of life. What 

would you do with- 
out him? 
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substantial Salads that Make a 
ojsummer Meal 


By KATHERINE CAMPION 


MeaHILE it is true that we require 
i less food in hot weather than in 
4] cold, that food should be correctly 
chosen and invitingly served. To 

ieee) meet this requirement satisfactor- 
ily, have you ever thought of juggling the 
menu a bit during July and August and 
moving the salad into the place usually 
occupied by the steak or the roast? It is a 
most satisfactory plan, if the salad is of the 
right sort. Naturally, it should be rather 
substantial, something more than the bit of 
green, the touch of color and the spoonful of 
dressing. 

The dressings for successful summer salads 
are of much importance. It is convenient 
to have French dressing ready so that it 
may be used at a moment’s notice. Make at 
least a pint of it, 
following the old 






olives add to its piquancy. A small quan- 
tity of diced celery may also be added. This 
or any other fish salad is most unusual and 
inviting if served with some delicious form of 
dressing in fish shells of the sort that are 
sold for scalloping fish or for baking fish au 
gratin. Capers, sliced olives or cress makes an 
appropriate and pretty garnish for this salad 


LOBSTER OR CHICKEN SALAD. For the 
first, either fresh boiled or canned lobster 
may be used; for the second, cold boiled or 
roast chicken is correct. With either fish or 
fowl it is well to add at least one-third its 
quantity of celery cut in small pieces, then 
bleached in cold water to which a little 
lemon juice has been added; and hard-cooked 
eggs, chopped pickles or olives may be added. 


Ecc SAtLap is 





rule, one measure 
of vinegar to three 
of olive oil, with 
salt, pepper and 
paprika to suit the 
taste, at one oper- 
ation. The finished 
dressing may be 
placed in a fruit 
jar in the refriger- 
ator and, when re- 
quired, will only 
need to be shaken 
briskly for a few 


A pint or even 
a quart of good 


is also a good hot- 
weather aid if it is 
cold, stiff and 
ready to be served 
when required. 





ORMANDY DRESSING is suit- 
iN able only for fruit salads or for 
fruit and vegetable salads combined. 
It is very new and very delicious and 
unusual. To prepare it, mash a small- 
sized cream cheese very fine, adding to 
it during the process two tablespoonfuls 
of cream and one tablespoonful of lemon 
moments. juice. Beat until almost liquid, then 
season to taste with salt, white pepper 
and paprika, and whip in enough cur- ps 
‘ rant jelly to produce a distinctly red cellent materials 
heavy mayonnaise tint. Chill the dressing slightly, then 
fold in lightly three-quarters of a cupful 
of stiffly whipped cream. The dressing 
will be faintly pink, most ethereal in CREOLE SALAD 
quality and most delectable in fiavor. 


made almost en- 
tirely of hard- 


Be Sure to Try This cooked eggs 


chopped coarsely 


Normandy Dressing and mixed with 


mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing. 
For variation add 
canned pimento 
cut in strips, or 
beets, celery or po- 
tatoes cubed. Cold 
cooked peas, green 
pepper, or tiny 
button radishes 
halved are also ex- 


with which to vary 


the plain egg salad. 


has for its base 
boiled rice which 








Any good cook- 
book will tell you 
how to make both it and a good boiled dress- 
ing which is an excellent substitute for 
mayonnaise. 

These dressings may be reddened with 
catsup or chili sauce, made green with 
chopped pickle and green pepper, given a 
pungency and zest with tiny shreds of garlic 
or, if that is not favored, with onion; they 
may be transformed into Russian, Thousand 
Island, Tartar sauces, Sauce Rémoulade, 
and other dressings by such simple processes 
and so easily that it will be possible to serve 
from the three simple foundation dressings 
a different one each day in the week. 

When the season for hearty salads arrives 
it is well to have on hand a dish of potatoes 
boiled in their jackets, for not only as a salad 
in themselves are these good homely vege- 
tables so useful, but in combination with 
meat or fish they are invaluable. 


Mo.prp Potato SALap. Chop fine eight 
medium-sized cold boiled potatoes; chop 
also one green pepper, a cooked beet, a hard- 
cooked egg, four small cucumber pickles, 
half a small onion, and a quarter cupful of 
nut meats, walnuts or, preferably, pecans. 
Blend the ingredients, moisten well with 
boiled dressing, and press into small bowls 
or cups. Place on ice to chill, then turn the 
salad out in nests of lettuce leaves, and mask 
the mounds with the dressing. Garnish with 
rosettes of heart leaves of lettuce. 


Roast BEEF AND Potato SAtap. It af- 
fords a way of making use of cold roast beef 
left-overs or ends of steak which might other- 
wise go begging. Free the meat from gristle 
and skin and chop fine. Mix with an equal 
quantity of chopped boiled potato, add a 
teaspoonful each of chopped onion and pars- 
ley and two or three Spanish olives chopped. 
Moisten well with any dressing that may 
please you. Half a teaspoonful of mustard 
or horseradish mixed with the French dress- 
ing provides a tasty dressing for this salad. 


TUNA FisH AND SHRIMPS combined make 
an attractive salad. Green pepper, cress or 


has been well 

salted and rinsed 
while hot with cold water. To the rice add 
enough green pepper and pimento to color it 
nicely, then mix it with French dressing and 
a little grated onion and press it into a mold 
or into several small molds. Chill well and 
turn out in nests of lettuce leaves, and ar- 
range about them quartered tomatoes which 
have been scalded, peeled and chilled. Serve 
with French dressing, to which a small piece 
of grated Roquefort cheese has been added 


CABBAGE, PINEAPPLE AND ALMONDS make 
a delicious salad. Shave a small, firm head 
of cabbage very fine and crisp it in ice water 
Peel and shred fine a small pineapple, and 
blanch and shred one-quarter pound of 
shelled almonds. Mix the ingredients to 
gether, add enough chopped or shredded 
pimentos for color, and serve in lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise. 


NORMANDY SALAD may be made from fresh 
or canned pears, as desired. If it is possible 
to secure juicy fresh pears, they are prefer- 
able; if not, use the large, halved canned 
pears. Pare the fresh fruit and core with an 
apple corer, then fill with Normandy salad 
dressing and set in a nest of lettuce leaves. 
Top with a teaspoonful of the dressing and 
garnish with strips of pimento. Add suffi- 
cient cream cheese to the dressing to make it 
firm enough to handle and form into balls, 
place one beside each pear, dot with pimento 


Peacw Satap. Scald, peel and chill 
peaches, using a whole one to each plate, cut 
them into quarters and remove the stones. 
Arrange cups of crisp, well-washed and thor- 
oughly dried lettuce on each serving plate, and 
place the peach quarters in these cups so that 
they are almost erect. Halve white grapes 
lengthwise and remove the seeds; cut straw- 
berries in quarters, if they are obtainable; if 
not, substitute fresh or maraschino cherries; 
and to each cupful of mixed fruit add a table- 
spoonful of blanched and shredded almonds. 
Mix with the Normandy dressing and place 
in the peach quarters. Top with the dressing 
and garnish with ripe berries or cherries. 
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NEW PERFECTIO 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Four million of the famous Blue Chimney NEW PERFECTIONS are helping to keep the world healthy and 
happy. Range illustrated has built-in heat-retaining oven, equipped with soapstones. 
Styles and sizes from $7.00 to $109.00. 


Our new and higher priced models with the newly invented SUPERFEX Burners provide cooking speed and 

satisfaction that is unsurpassed. At stove dealers’ everywhere. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 7379 Platt Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont 
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elly and Jam-making 
never a failure ~ 


Anyone who will follow a simple Certo recipe can make 
perfect jam or jelly from any fruit. There are no re-boilings, 
no wasted batches of fruit and sugar. Only one minute’s 
boiling required—no juice is boiled away—thus saving color, 
} fragrance and flavor. With Cerro you get one-half more 
NG | product at less expense per jar. Cerro is pure concentrated 
pectin—‘“‘Mother Nature’s Year-round jell maker.” 
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ean Contains no Gelatine nor Preservative 
ees 

*) Jams and jellies made with Certo are “The World’s New 
¥. 


we, Standard of Quality"—the best you ever tasted. Crrro 
‘3A is sold by grocers everywhere, or sent post paid for 35c. 
3, Recipe Book of 76 recipes wrapped with every bottle. 


s 
; 
4 ein 
\ . B In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle with Recipe Book 





e) > to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 













Douglas-Pectin Corporation 













Successor to 
x mY, Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
ee Nw Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1004 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Be Sure to Try These Recipes 


Crushed Strawberry Jam 


For this jam it is necessary that each berry be broken up. Therefore, crush about 
quarts ripe berries in separate portions, so that each berry is mashed. This allows 
fruit to quic kly absorb the sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level cups (2 lbs.) 
crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir constantly before and while boiling. Boil hard for one full minute, 
remove from fire and stir in 44 bottle (scant 4% cup) Certo. From time jam is taken 
off fire allow to stand not over 5 minutes, by the clock, before pouring. In the 
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meantime skim, and stir occasionally to cool slightly. Then pour quickly. If in open 
glasses paraffin at once. If in jars seal at once and invert for 10 minutes to sterilize 
the tops. 


Use same rec ipe for Raspberry, Blackberry or Loganberry Jam. 


Pineapple and Strawberry Jam 








Crush well about 1 qt. ripe berries. Put pineapple through food cutter, or chop 
very fine. Measure 2 level cups (1 lb.) of each into large kettle. Add 7 level cups 
(3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Boil hard for 1 minute, remove from fire and stir in 4% bottle (scant 4% cup) 
Certo. Skim and pour quickly 
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(old Puddings for Flot Weather 











name and is 
the supposedly 
happy ending to 
which the busy 
menu planner 
brings at least 
half a dozen 
meals each 
week. But the 
man of the 
house is apt to 
rebel at a mo- 
notonous pro- 
cession of 
gelatins and 
whips, and there 
are few young- 
sters who greet 
with shouts of 
joy plain rice 
pudding or un- 
adorned tapi- 
oca. To please 
everyone, then, 
these summer 
days, a pudding 
is needed, inter- 
esting and a bit 


UDDING | 

is an all- 

inclusive 
| 









chocolate in 
three cupfuls of 
hot milk in the 
double boiler; 
whip with the 
egg beater to 
make perfectly 
smooth, and 
add slowly, stir- 
ring rapidly, 
the following 
mixture: One- 
half a cupful of 
sugar, a pinch 
of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls 
of flour, mixed 
together and 
oneegg added— 
the whole 
beaten until 
well blended. 
Cook the mix- 
ture until thick- 
ened and 
smooth, stirring 
frequently; cool, 
add a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, 
and pour into a 
buttered glass 











out of the or- 
dinary, but not 


so elaborate but By 


that it can be 
quickly and 
easily prepared 
during the early 
morning and 
placed in the ice chest till dinnertime. Such 
puddings are not so rare as one might sup- 
pose; the following recipes give a dozen or 
so in tempting variety: 


NEw CANAAN CusTARD. Beat three eggs; 
add a quarter of a cupful of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, a little grated orange or lemon peel, half 
a teaspoonful of vanilla, beat again, and pour 
over all three cupfuls of scalding milk, stir- 
ring. Pour into a buttered glass baking dish, 
large enough to leave an inch unfilled. Cut 
third-inch-thick slices of stale cake—sponge 
if you have it—into narrow, pie-shaped 
wedges, and arrange on the top of the cus- 
tard—not quite touching; press them down 
a bit to be moistened; lady fingers may be 
used if preferred. Let the pudding soak a 
few minutes, sprinkle the top with chopped 
almonds, and bake, set in a pan of hot water, 
until the custard is set and top browned. 


BANANA Furr. Rub two or three ripe 
bananas through a ricer and mix with a cup 
or more of stiffly whipped cream; sweeten 
slightly to taste, pile in sherbet glasses, and 
put a very little grated chocolate or cocoa on 
top of each. Serve very cold. 


ORANGE CREAM JELLY. Make one pint of 
orange or lemon jelly by the recipe on your 
favorite brand of gelatin. When it is cold 
and just beginning to set whip it with the egg 
beater until it is of the consistency of whipped 
cream. Pour into sherbet glasses and put a 
green mint cherry on top of each. Set in the 
ice box and serve very cold. The green and 
white in the clear glass look attractively cool. 


Rice Parrait. Cook half a cupful of rice 


_in boiling salted water until the grains are 


very soft but distinct; drain and cool. Just 
before serving mix lightly with a cupful of 
stiffly whipped and well-sweetened cream, 
add half a cupful of very cold, finely diced 
canned pineapple, thoroughly drained, and 
pile lightly in a glass dish. 


Tapioca SNow WitH Berry GARNISH. 
Soak half a cupful of pearl tapioca two hours 
in slightly salted water; drain off any surplus 
water and cook in milk in the double boiler, 
adding half a cupful of sugar, until clear and 
of the consistency just to pour; start with 
three cupfuls of milk, adding more if neces- 
sary. . Lét it get very cold, and at serving 
time mix lightly with a cup or more of stiffly 
whipped cream; pile in a shallow glass dish 
and garnish with strawberries or raspberries. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM WITH MARSHMALLOW 
MERINGUE. Melt one square of cut-up 


FLoreNcE Tart EATon 


baking dish. 
Place marsh- 
inallows on top, 
brown in the 
oven and chill. 


DELICIOUS 
DEssERT. Whip 
a pint—or less—of cream until stiff; sweeten 
with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Crumb half a dozen macaroons, or three 
macaroons and three coconut cakes, or a 
similar quantity of dry cake, chop a few nuts, 
and cut a few marshmallows into pieces; 
candied fruit or orange peel may be added or 
substituted. Beat these lightly into the 
whipped cream, flavor with a very little al- 
mond or vanilla, and heap in sherbet glasses; 
decorate each with a strawberry, raspberry 
or cherry. If desired, a smaller quantity of 
the snow may be placed in a glass dish and 
surrounded with a little boiled custard. 


Quick Dessert. Prepare rounds of but- 
tered toast or sliced plain cake, place on a 
pretty serving dish, spread with a little of any 
sort of jelly or jam on hand, and put a good 
teaspoonful of whipped cream on each. Stiffly 
whipped white of egg, slightly sweetened, 
may be substituted for the whipped cream, 
if wished; in this case, place the rounds in a 
shallow glass baking dish and set in a mod- 
erate oven until the meringue is slightly 
browned. Use the yolks for a custard. 


BLANC MANGE WITH ConcorpiA SAUCE. 
Make blanc mange with Irish moss, corn- 
starch or farina; cool in small cups and 
chill. Serve with the following sauce: Whip 
half a cupful of cream very stiff, add the 
stiffly beaten white of an egg, and sweeten 
slightly with a quarter of a cupful of pow- 
dered sugar; then add about a quarter of a 
cupful of leftover jelly cut in small bits. 
Unmold the blanc mange in a shallow glass 
dish and heap the sauce around; or serve 
sauce in a separate dish. 


AppLe Goopy. Slice ripe early apples to 
fill a deep buttered dish; squeeze over them 
the juice of a large orange, and grate over a 
little of the yellow peel; to a quart of the 
apple add half a cupful of sugar; mix lightly, 
and dot with butter, and bake until rich and 
soft but not too dry. The last part of the 
time sprinkle with chopped almonds or pea- 
nuts. Eat cold with cream or top milk. This 
pudding is nice in winter served hot. 


SNOWBALLS. Cut inch-and-a-quarter- 
thick slices of cake into squares, and then 
with a sharp knife trim off the corners, mak- 
ing balls; save the bits for a baked custard 
pudding, using cake crumbs instead of bread; 
with a wooden toothpick dip each into thin 
frosting and roll in shredded coconut. Pre- 
pare a pint of boiled custard, and just before 
serving place the snowballs in a shallow glass 
dish and pour the custard around them. 
Garnish with a few bright berries. 
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Remember!<Mum is the word ! 


Even the slightest exertion these hot days brings on perspiration 
and its unpleasant odor. Walking, dancing, playing tennis, or just 
sitting on the veranda on a warm evening—you can’t help perspiring. 
But you can prevent the odor that comes to mar your daintiness. 

Remember—“‘Mum”’ is the word! “‘Mum”’ takes all the odor out 
of perspiration. Just a finger-tip of this dainty snow-white cream, 
applied to the underarm and elsewhere after the morning bath; then 
throughout the whole day and evening you will be entirely free from 
the embarrassing odor of perspiration (and all other body odors). 

Dance all you like, even in a close, crowded room—you will be free 
from perspiration’s unpleasant odor. Play a brisk game of tennis, 
then sit among others—still free from embarrassment. What a relief! 
And in the evening, after the activities of the day—not a suggestion 
of unpleasant odor to detract from your sense of personal cleanliness. 


Yes, ““Mum” is the word that means so much to every truly dainty 


“Mum takes the odor out of perspiration 


| 





uly, 1923 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send 40c and your dealer’s name, and we'll vein the 25« 
jar of ““‘Mum” and a 25c can of exquisite “Amoray” Talc, 50 cents’ worth for 40 
cents, postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
for articles checked } “Mum” 25c CF “Mum” 50c 2 “ Amoray” 25c 
O Special Offer, a 25c jar of “Mum” and a 25c can of “ Amoray” Talc for 40c postpaid. 


Enc losed is. 





Name___ é Dealer’s Name 











Address. Dealer’s Address. 








woman. “‘Mum” is safe—it cannot possibly harm tender skins and 
tissues, nor injure the most delicate lingerie or gown. 

Get “Mum” today—25c and 50c at all stores, or from us post- 
paid. The new screw-top 50c size is more convenient than the 25c 
size and contains more than three times as much “Mum.” 

We also want you to try our ““Amoray”’ Talc: “Amoray’”’ is some 
thing entirely new. A Powder Perfume with a rich exotic fragrance 
that /asts throughout the whole day and evening. And yet this delicate, 
exotic Powder Perfume is a tale—fine, cooling, and comforting. 

Powder and Perfume in one—what a luxury! And yet not a luxury 
in cost—‘‘ Amoray” is only 25c for a generous size tin. At all stores. 


Or see Special Offer Coupon below. 


Mum Mere. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


“ Mum”’—deodorant, 25c and 50c. Amoray Tale—Powder Per- 
fume, 25c. Elder Flower Eye Lotion, 75c. Evans’s CucumberJelly, 25c. 
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Let's Put Up Pickles for Winter 


By Marie Louise 


@aj/2 TER PIPER and his pep 
NO, pers; grandma and her fa- 
: mous chow-chow—“picklin’ 
time’’ has come round 
again! Whether it is her 
own overflowing garden or 
only the green-grocer’s sho 
that allures the housewife 
with shiny red tomatoes, crisp cabbages, 
rosy beets and bright green peppers, the re- 
sult is ily the same—closet shelves well 
stocked with jars of appetizing pickles and 
spicy relishes. 

e ingredients are the same year after 
year, but there are always new ways of giv- 
ing variety of flavor and an unexpected zest 
to old favorites. From an old New England 
family in which cooking was looked upon as 
a fine art come some interesting recipes. 





Ripe-Tomato Sweet Pickle 


8 Pounds of Ripe 
Tomatoes 

4 Pounds of Granulated 
Sugar 


1 Tablespoonful Each 
oO hole Cloves, 
Whole Allspice and 
Stick Cinnamon 

1 Quart of Vinegar 


O NOT peel the tomatoes, but remove 

the ends and cut in quarters. Boil all 
the ingredients together slowly for three 
hours; put into a small stone crock or glass 
jars. 


Chutney Sauce 


12 Green Sour Apples 
2 Green Peppers 
6 Green Tomatoes 
4 Small Onions 
1 Cupful of Seeded 
Raisins 
1 Quart of Vinegar 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mustard Seed 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Powdered Sugar 

2 Cupfuls of Brown 
Sugar 


HOP tomatoes, peppers, onions and rai- 
sins; boil the vinegar, sugar and spices, 
add to the chopped ingredients and simmer 
for one hour; add the apples, pared, cored 
and chopped; cook slowly until the apples 
are soft. Keep in small bottles, well corked. 
If one likes the flavor of mint, a table- 
spoonful of mint leaves, finely chopped, 
added with the apples makes this chutney a 
very good accompaniment to roast lamb. 


Tiny SWEET-PICKLED BEETs. Select beets 
no larger than hickory nuts and cook until 
tender. Remove the skins and pack while 
hot in sterilized jars; cover with vinegar and 
water boiled together in equal parts with 
one tablespoonful of sugar for each pint of 
beets and one clove to each pint jar; seal. 
Serve as pickles. 


Worcester Chow-(Chow 
3 Cupfuls of Chopped 1 Cupful of — 
Cabbage Cupful 
2Cu one h of Ta beapnontens of 
ty Red Mustard Seed 
Seapees, mionsand 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Green Tomatoes, all Celery Seed 


Finely Chopped 2 Quarts of Vinegar, or 


Enough to Cover 
EMOVE the seeds and the white parts of 
the peppers and when chopped sprinkle 
with the balt and let stand overnight; in the 
morning add the other chopped vegetables, 
spices, and — boil one hour and 
seal in lightning 


tel Chow-Chow 


\% Peck of Green To- \% Pound of Mixed 


matoes—7 Pounds Whole Spices— 
\% Peck of Apples— Cloves, Allspice 
6 Pounds and Cinnamon— 
3 Pounds of Brown Tied in Two Bags 
Sugar 1 Cupful of Salt 


UT the tomatoes through the meat chop- 
r, add the salt and let stand overnight; 
drain; add the vinegar, spice bags and sugar 


and boil twenty minutes; then add the 
apples—put through the meat chopper with- 
out peeling; cook until tender and put in a 
stone crock. 


PICKLED Ontons. Use small white onions. 
Remove the ends and outer skin and wash 
thoroughly; cover with brine, allowing three- 
quarters of a cupful of salt to one quart of 
boiling water; let stand twenty-four hours. 
Pour off the brine and cover again with new 
brine half as strong; boil with the onions two 
or three minutes and then drain. Pack ‘he 
onions in jars with small strips of red pep- 
per, a few cloves and bits of oan mace; fill 
the jars with scalding vinegar in which has 
been boiled half a cupful of sugar to every 
two quarts of vinegar; seal while hot. 


Milford Chow-Chow 


4 Quarts of Green 
Tomatoes 
1 Medium-Size Cabbage 


6 Large Onions 
12 Green Cucumbers 
2 Stalks of Celery 


HOP the vegetables together and lay in 

a preserving kettle with salt sprinkled 
lightly between the layers. Let stand over- 
night. Drain off the brine and cover with 
vinegar and water—half and half—and let 
stand twelve more hours. Then drain again 
and cover with three quarts of scalding vine- 
gar in which has been boiled: 


1 Cupful of Grated 
Horseradish 

2 Pounds of Granulated 
Sugar 


\%{ Pound of Mustard 
Seed 
1 Tablespoonful Each 
of Black Pepper, 
Cinnamon and 
Turmeric 
Let stand overnight and in tl 


1 Cupful of Salad Oil 


orning add: 


\% Pound of Ground 
: dhe Mustard 
Mix well and put in jars. 


Sweet-Pickled Gooseberries 


6 Pounds of Goose- 9 Pounds of Sugar 


berries 1 Pint of Vinegar 

EMOVE the little blossom end of the 

gooseberries. Add the vinegar and half 
of the sugar and cook twenty minutes; 


add the rest of the sugar and cook twenty 
minutes longer; put in glasses or jars. 


MENDON CatTsuP. Remove the eyes from 
half a bushel of tomatoes, but do not peel; 
cut in pieces and let boil until thoroughly 
soft; strain and add: 
1 Quart of Brown Sugar 
1 Quart of Vinegar 
1 Cupful of Salt 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mustard 


1 Tablespoonful Each 
of Clove, Allspice 
and Cinnamon 

\% Teaspoonful of Black 

Pepper 
\% Teaspoonful of Cayenne 


OIL slowly, stirring often, until it has 
been reduced one-third—or as thick as 
desired. 


Henrietta’s Green-Tomato Pickle 


1 Peck of Sliced 
Tomatoes 


6 Large Sliced Onions 
1 Cupful of Salt 
X together and let stand overnight. 
In the morning drain and add two 
quarts of vinegar and boil fifteen minutes; 
drain again and throw away the vinegar; add: 
2 Pounds of Granulated 134 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar i 
2 Quarts of Vinegar 


inger 
2% Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls Each 


Mustard Seed 


of Ground Cloves, 1 Scant Teaspoonful 
Ground Allspice of Cayenne 
and Ground Cinna- Pepper 


mon 
OIL for fifteen minutes and store in a 


stone crock carefully covered, or seai in 
glass jars if preferred. 
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New life and beau 


for the hair 


HE hair cannot attain the radiant beauty Nature in- 
tended it to have unless the organs of the scalp func- 


tion properly and are given plenty of nourishment. 


ly 


To 


this sing Fi mainly, is due the great success of the 


Harper Method. 


By the use of Harper Method Mas- 


caro Tonique the lazy organs of the scalp are stimulated 
to vigorous action and the undernourished tissues are 


given new life. 


Now you can give your hair 


the 


benefit of this famous treatment 


right at home. Harper Met 


hod 


Tonique has lately been placed on 
sale in all drug and department 


stores as well as at Harper Met 


Shops. 


Every 


hod 


member of the family 


should use Harper Method Ton- 
ique. You cannot begin too early 


to take care of the hair; 
is equally true that it is rarely 


and it 


too 


late to regain its health and beauty 


by this method. 


Do not delay starting this treat- 


ment. The sooner you start it, 
more quickly your hair will 
spond. 
with Mascaro Tonique and n 
sage it well, 


the 
re- 


Sprinkle the scalp at night 


1aS- 


holding the fingers 


firmly against the head while rotat- 


ing them. 
have a soft, silky 
quire new life and 
be easy to arrange. 


sheen, will 
lustre and 


_— 


Size”’ 


Your hair will soon 


ac- 
will 


If the hair is dry, brittle and the 
scalp affected by dandruff, use 
Harper Method Mascaro Oint- 


ment with the Tonique. 


Generous trial size bottle 


and Miss Harper’s book 


Miss Harper has written a book, 
“The Scientific Care of the Hair 
which makes it easy 
for you to insure the health of your 
Itexplains clearly and simply 
the causes of hair troubles and how 
It gives step-by- 


and Scalp”, 
hair. 


to correct them. 


step instruction in Harper Method 


Treatment. 


We will send you this book, to- 
gether with a generous trav eler’s 
size bottle of Tonique, upon re- 


ceipt of 25 cents. 


will be sent for 10 cents. 


coupon below. 
op ond 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The book alone 


Use 


Martha Matilda 
520 Powers Building, 


Look for the Harper Method 
Shop in your telephone directory 


peers METHOD 
Mascaro 


Fonique 


MARTHA MATILDA HARPER, 
520 Powers Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Enclosed is twenty-five cents for special 
of Harper Method Tonique and your book, ““T 
Scientific Care of the Hair and Scalp”’. 





Name : : - 
(Please print name) 
Address — 
N . If you wish the book only, enclose 
Of€: 10 cents and mark an “X" here. 


“Traveler's 


he 
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Not a bit 


left over 
YOU don’t have to take 


a vote in your family to 
know what puddings 
they like best. Look at 
the dish at the end of 


a meal—it tells the story. 


Minute Tapioca desserts 
nevergo begging. Notaspoon- 
ful is left. You can serve it 
often and always in a dif- 
ferent way: one time make 
Minute Tapioca Cream; 
another time serve Chocolate 
Minute Tapioca; and another 
time Apple, Berry, or Peach 
Minute Tapioca; or make a 
Minute Tapioca Raisin Pie. 





It requires 
no soaking 


Fifteen minutes after 
. , it goes on the stove, 
No So@king Minute Tapioca is 

Ready thoroughly cooked. It 
requires no soaking; it 
is all ready to use. 

As one of the well- 
known carbohydrate 
foods, Minute Tapioca 
is important for the 
energy and vitality it 
furnishes. 

Make a point of ask 
ing for Minute Tapioca 
by mame, You can 
easily identify it by the 
red box with the blue 
< band and the Minute 
ty an. 

sag? 
ro oir taploee eevee New Cook Book 
/ A new edition of 

- ‘. the Minute Tapioca 

Minute Tapioca CO Cook Book i 
" 


ANGE, MAS 


Always 


to LOOK 


rumne ora y 6 


is now 
ready for distribution 
Send for your copy— 
free. 





MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


17 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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The bouillon will be piping hot if it is served in covered cups of green Italian 
pottery, but there is a refreshingly cool air about the green Venetian glassware, and 
the selection of the yellow and lavender flowers in their clear glass bowl. 


(olette Cooks Summer Vegetables 


By MArIr 


ASKED Colette once what 
she considered the highest 
branch of cookery, and with- 
a4) out an instant’s hesitation 
she answered “ Vegetables.” 
And if you consider the mat- 
ter, of course it must be so, 
if only on account of the 
enormous range of variety afforded by vege- 
tables. Meat, fish, and the like come in and 
go out of season every few months or so; but 
vegetables are always on the change, and 
from week to week you must find ingenious 
new methods of arranging them. Here are 
some of the nicest midsummer-to-autumn 
vegetables that Colette does: 


Peas Wits Lettuce. To each pint of 
green peas, measured after shelling, take one 
nice head of lettuce, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of flour, a good pinch 
each of salt and pepper and a teaspoonful of 
butter. Put the peas in the colander and run 
cold water on them. Then shake the flour in 
among them, and let them pick up what they 
can. Melt the butter in a stewpan and toss 
the peas in it till they are well warmed; add 
the sugar, salt and pepper and just enough 
water to bathe them, but not enough for 
them to swim in. Bring the peas to the boil. 
Then add the lettuce, each head whole and 
well washed. Lay them across the top of the 
peas, cover the pan, draw it to the side of the 
fire, and let it simmer from one to two hours, 
according to the age of the peas. 

Che lettuce will go almost black and will 
look like drowned seaweed. Never mind that, 
but dish it right on top of the peas, and re« 
ommend it to your most honored guests; for 
whatever it may look like it tastes perfectly 
delicious. The slightly bitter flavor of it, 
mingling with the peas, picks up their nat 
urally “faded” taste. 

Variations of this dish are: 


PEAS JARDINIERE. Take rather more than 
half as many wee baby carrots as peas; no let- 
tuce. Rub the skins off the carrots and cook 
them with the peas. Add sugar. Sprinkle 
all with chopped parsley before serving. 


Peas Witn Bacon. Allow a quarter of a 
pound of fat bacon to each pint of peas; no 
butter. Chop the bacon into bits about the 
size of the peas, warm it in the pan till the fat 
begins to run; then go on as in the first 
recipe. If you make this late in season, when 
new potatoes have come in, garnish dish with 
a border of them, boiled separately. 


Peas p’ALcASE. Allow one egg and two 
tablespoonfuls of cream to each pint of peas; 
no lettuce or other vegetable; no sugar, but 
plenty of salt and pepper. Cook the peas as 
above. When they are done beat up the egg 
with the cream. Draw the pan aside, stir in 
the egg mixture, return the pan to the fire 
and stir carefully and thoroughly till the eggs 
“take,” setting the peas into a sort of golden 


JAcQues 


cream. Serve very hot, garnished with 
snips of fried bread. 


PEAS FLAMANDE. To each pint of peas 
allow half a pint of potatoes, either new or 
old, peeled and cut into neat pieces, and 
a quarter of a pint of chopped onions. A 
tablespoonful of butter is wanted to each 
pint of peas, and lots of salt and pepper, with 
a very little brown sugar and about six drops 
of vinegar. Melt the butter. Fry the onions 
in it till they begin to color slightly. Then 
sprinkle the sugar on them. Add the peas, 
tossed in flour, the potato, salt and pepper. 
Put in just enough water to bathe all, cover 
the pan, and cook as above. 


SprnacH cooked by Colette in the fol- 
lowing way is as creamy and smooth in 
flavor as it is in consistency: 


Sprnacu Au Gras. Pick over, wash and 
boil the spinach. Drain it in the usual way 
and mash it through a sieve. Measure it. To 
each pint of pulp allow one cupful of very 
good and thick white sauce, two large table 
spoonfuls of rich meat gravy or meat es- 
sence, one tablespoonful of butter and a 
pinch of grated nutmeg; salt and pepper 
Let the sauce be fresh-made and hot. Stir 
the sieved spinach into it, add the seasonings, 
and bring all gently to boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Pour it over squares of fried 
bread, and serve very hot. 

Colette makes this dish serve as a founda 
tion for fried or scrambled eggs, and so turns 
one dish into a complete meal. 


STRING BEANS. There are three ways of 
doing them. In all three cases the beans 
must first be cut into slips, unless they are 
very small and tender, boiled in salt and 
water and well drained. 


STRING BEANS A L’ITALIENNE. Allow one 
tablespoonful of the best olive oil to each 
measured pint of beans. Heat the oil in an 
open pan; add the beans with salt, pepper 
and a very few drops of vinegar, and toss 
them till they are piping hot. Serve at once. 


StrinG BEANS A LA FLAMANDE. Allow a 
quarter of a pint of chopped onions and one 
heaped tablespoonful of good beef dripping 
to each pint of beans. Put all into an open 
pan and fry rather fast, stirring often, till the 
onions are nicely browned, and the beans a 
little browned also. Serve very hot indeed. 


STRING BEANS SNIJBOONEN. Put the 
beans into a pan, with one-half cupful of 
good gravy and one large chopped onion to 
each pint of beans. Add salt and pepper. 
Be especialty careful when adding these con- 
diments if the gravy used had been pre- 
viously seasoned. Leave the pan open, and 
let it boil gently till it goes very nearly dry. 
Then stir in one-half cupful of good white 
sauce to each pint of beans. Serve at once. 


have an “OLD ENGLISH” Kettle 
in your kitchen 


HE OLD ENGLISH Cooking 

and Preserving Kettle is the kettle 
for the careful housewife who takes 
proper pride in the flavor, purity and 
appearance of her next winter's fruit 
and vegetables. 


Because OLD ENGLISH Kettles 
are scientifically designed, fruits and 
vegetables come to a boil quickly 
without burning. This beautiful 
enameled wareis easily kept hot and 
distributes its heat evenly resulting 
in a gradual process of cooking or 
thickening that gives excellent re- 
sults—a saving to you of fuel, and 
of time spent in the kitchen. 


Moreover, OLD ENGLISH en- 
amel is an absolute safeguard against 
chemical action in cooking—the 
clean enameled surface protects your 


health. 


And when preserving time is past, 
OLD ENGLISH Kettles are splendid 
for boiled dinners, making soup, 
candy, popcorn balls, apple butter, 
peach butter, rendering lard, etc. 
Made in seven convenient sizes from 
7 quarts to 24 quarts, actual capacity. 

Sold by stores whose buyers are 
the shrewdest judges of value. Old 
English illustrated Preserving Sched- 
ule mailed to you on request. 

THE REPUBLIC STAMPING & 


ENAMELING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


MlO-Cnghsh- 
elles 
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The nourishment of wholesome 
food is the basis of health and 
strength, and is especially needed 
by the woman at 40 or over. 





The charms of clear skin and rosy 
cheeks are not gauged by years 
when health is maintained 
through home-cooked foods 
made wholesome with nourish- 
ing phosphates. 


The phosphates in RUMFORD 
BAKING POWDER make foods 
more delicious, nutritious, easily 
digested—foods that feed the 
body and tissues those vitalizing 
phosphates so necessary to the 
preservation of health. 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 








RUMFORD BAKING POWDER is the 
ideal leavener, absolutely dependable. Ap- 
petizing delicious, nourishing foods are 
baked The Rumford Way as easily by the 
young, unskilled bride as by the mature 
housewife. 


Every woman should read “The Rumford 
Modern Method of Cooking’’—a booklet 
containing exact recipes for producing per- 
fect baked foods, together with many help- 
ful suggestions. Sent free for the asking. 
Write for it today, addressing 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 22 Providenve, R. I. 


ee 
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Even so well known a refreshment as iced tea takes unto itself mysterious qualities 
when served in a tinted-glass punch set on a summery wicker tray. Prosaic brown 
liquid turns to rose or perhaps gold; limeade wears an orchid or ceramic blue color- 
ing, and the customary things of life are changed into delicious novelties. 


The Tinkle of Ice on a Flot July Day 


By Mary D. WARREN 


saa1CED tea is prepared by most 
h| housewives early in the day, 
and then placed in the re- 
frigerator to chill until it is 
required. But it is much bet- 
ter when made fresh and 
> : #| poured hot over plenty of 
ithi ket omiéets| Crushed ice; of course the 
tea must be stronger than for ordinary use, 
for the ice weakens it as it melts, but it is 
much more sparkling and aromatic and de 
lightfully flavored when prepared in this 
way. As to the kind of tea for icing, tastes 
differ. I like a mixture of two-thirds Orange 
Pekoe with one-third Formosa Oolong better 
than all Ceylon or all Oolong. For added 
flavor one may incorporate about two ounces 
of English Breakfast tea. 

Lemonade and all cold drinks and punches 
are far smoother and richer if sweetened with 
a sugar sirup rather than with plain sugar 






Smp_e Srrup may be made in small quan- 
tities and kept for a week or two, and will be 
found most convenient and satisfactory 
Dissolve a pound of granulated sugar in a 
quart of water, letting it come slowly to the 
boiling point; add one-eighth of a teaspoon 
ful of cream of tartar and boil five minutes 


cool, pour into a jal and keep in a cool plac: 


GrapE-Jutice LEMONADE will require four 
large, juicy lemons to a quart of water and 
one of grape juice, with two cupfuls of sugar 
and, for added temptingness, one orangi 
Boil the sugar and water ten minutes; then 
cool and stir in the grape juice and the lemon 
juice. Cut the orange in wafer-thin slices, 
then into eighths, and add to the beverage 


SPARKLING LEMONADE. Prepare in usual 
way and just before serving add carbonated 
water in place of ordinary iced water. An- 
other way is to prepare a sirup of two cup- 
fuls of sugar and three of water boiled ten 
minutes; cool and add the juice of three lem- 
ons, two limes and two bottles of ginger ale. 


Canton Cup. Strain one quart of chilled 
tea into a bowl or large pitcher; add four 
thinly sliced lemons, six sprigs of crushed 
mint, a quart can of shredded pineapple, and 
a quart of strawberries halved, or fresh rasp- 
berries, with, if they can be procured, a pint 
of ox-heart cherries pitted and halved. 
Sweeten with a pint or more of simple sirup 
as required, and set away in the refrigerator 
to chill and ripen. When ready to serve, pour 
into the cup two quarts of ginger ale and a 
quart of some good carbonated water. Serve 
in a large bowl in which a block of ice has 
been placed, and decorate with two thinly 
sliced and quartered oranges. 


LALLA ROoKH is a punch made of straw- 
berries, pineapple and orange ice. One quart 


of fresh or canned strawberry juice is re- 
quired, with a quart of juice from canned 
pineapple, six lemons, two pounds of sugar, a 
quart of water, and two quarts of orange 
water ice. Boil the sugar and water together 
for ten minutes; then cool and add the fruit 
juices and set aside to ripen and chill. Taste 
before serving and add powdered sugar and 
more water if required. Just before serving, 
empty two quarts of orange water ice into 
the chilled bowl, and pour the punch over 
it. Serve with halved strawberries, and the 
pineapple cut in small pieces floating about 
the surface. If strawberries are out of season, 
use small segments of thinly sliced orange. 


RASPBERRY SuRuB. Cover two quarts of 
fresh raspberries with one quart of vinegar, 
and set in a cool place for two days. Then 
turn the fruit into a jelly bag and gently 
press all of the liquid from it. Pour this over 
a quart of fresh raspberries and let stand as 
before; again strain the juice and then meas- 
ure it. To each pint of juice add a pound of 
sugar and boil rapidly for ten minutes. Skim 
well, and bottle when cool. Seal and keep in 
a dark, cool place. When serving, dilute 
with ice water to suit the taste. 


lutt1 Frutt1 PuncH requires a pint o 
pitted cherries, a small ripe pineapple 
I pineapple, 1 pint 
of strawberries, a pint of raspberries and a 
pint of currant juice. Place all the fruit in a 
large mixing bowl and sprinkle generously 
with powdered sugar. Grate the rind from 
two large oranges over the fruit, then add 
the juice from the oranges and two lemons; 
let it stand for several hours, overnight or all 
day. Meantime boil two pounds of sugar 
with a quart of water for ten minutes; chill 
and add to the fruit, with enough ice water 
to taste. Pour all over a block of ice in the 
bowl and drop mint leaves over the surface. 


shredded or a pint ca 


Apricot Cup. Press a quart can of apri- 
cots through a sieve or jelly press, and to the 
pulp add a pint of water, the juice of one 
orange and two lemons, and a cupful of 
powdered sugar Stir well, and when the 
sugar is dissolved add ice water to taste. 
Serve on cracked ice,with thin slices of orange 
or transparent sections of the peel floating on 
the top of each glass. 


Mint CorprAv. Wash and pick the leaves 
from a large bunch of mint, crush them 
lightly and place in a bowl with the juice of 
two lemons. Let stand for an hour or two; 
meantime boil a cupful of sugar with a pint 
of water for ten minutes, and pour boiling 
hot over the mint and lemon juice. Chill, 
strain, and add the juice of two oranges and 
a cupful of pineapple juice, with water as re- 
quired. Serve in glasses half filled with crushed 
ice, and drop a mint sprig on each. 











Delicious pre- 
serves make de- 
lightful winter 
menus. Put up lots 
of them with clean, 
highly refined 
Domino Granu- 
lated Sugar. 


FREE! 


Write us for our book 
of gummed labels to 
paste on your jars, iden- 
tifying each kind of 
fruit. It is free. Also 
our Sugar Etiquette 
Chart, Domino Preserv- 
ing Recipes and the 
“Story of Sugar.” Ad- 
dress—American Sugar 
Refining Company, 117 
Wall Street, New York. 


Cane Sugar : 


wll 


AMAA 


Granulated 


desice.s 


Messad st 





Package Sugars 
‘Sweeten it with Domino” 


Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 
Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 
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“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 





THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


ANOEING or camping—in the woods or on the beach— 
Underwood Deviled Ham Sandwiches satisfy that out- 
door hunger. 

Make them in a jiffy. Just open a can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, spread like butter on the bread, then taste the 
taste—the inimitably delicious taste of prime ham ground fine 
and seasoned with many mild spices the Underwood way. No 
wonder it has been the favorite sandwich filling for 60 years. 

Dozens of delicious dishes can be made from Underwood 
Deviled Ham. A useful booklet “The Little Red Devil 
Recipes” sent free on request. And 2sc in stamps will bring 
you a sample can. Sold by leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 


Deviled H AM 
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(samping Utensils 
That Will Easily Tack Away 


OWADAYS, when one goes camping, 

| \ one does not throw a few half-worn 
utensils into the kit and trust to luck 

and good weather and the gods for one’s ra- 
tions and the means of cooking them; not by 
any means. One goes about selecting foods 
and utensils in a thoroughly scientific way, 
choosing the cans of 
evaporated vegetables 




















and fruits, the pow- 
dered milk and other 
staples, in the most 
painstaking manner. 
As for the utensils, 
nothing that is useless 
is permitted in the 
outfit; nothing that is 
overweight or too 
bulky. The perfect 
camping outfit must 
take up the least pos- 
sible room, it must be 
strong, light, proof 
against wind and 
weather, and safe. 











A good type of camp stove. 












A complete set of camping dishes. 


FULL-COURSE dinner, from 

soup to nuts, may be prepared 
and served in the very handsome alu- 
minum camping outfit pictured here. 
There are three saucepans of various 
sizes, each with its closely fitting 
cover, a substantial and generous 
coffeepot, soup bowls, coffee cups, 
plates and cutlery, ‘all in their own 
attractive way as efficient and use- 
ful as the most complete of home 
accessories. Four persons may be 
served from the outfit pictured, but 
one may purchase other kits contain- 
ing utensils and dishes for two, or 
six, or even a larger party. Should one wish 
something less luxurious and less expensive 
than aluminum, a similar kit with utensils in 
heavy block tin may be had. All these camp- 
ing outfits are neatly nested and snugly 
packed in heavy canvas or khaki cases. 





HE fire is one of the most important 

questions in camping, for upon it depends 
almost entirely the comfort of the campers. 
How is the food to be cooked, and how is the 
tent or the cottage to be warmed on those 
days which may be slightly chilly or unques- 
tionably damp and rainy? Here is a camp 
stove which is a marvelous affair; it is es- 
pecially adapted to the permanent camp, 
though, to be sure, it is collapsible, and may 
be folded flat and carried like a suitcase when 
it is not in use. The oven does not fold, 
however, but its construction makes it a very 
useful receptacle for packing dishes or food 
that is to be transported. A banquet may be 
prepared on this very efficient stove, which 
has a cooking surface of fifteen by twenty-six 
inches; the oven is ten by fifteen inches and 
is warranted to bake “ best-ever”’ hot biscuits 
for the camp supper. 
A warming shelf, 


as. 


A folding lantern, 








If you prefer a real out-of-doors fire, 
this grill will help you cook. 


“TUT,” says the seasoned camper, 

“when one goes camping one 
expects to cook in the open. One 
likes to sizzle the fish over the leap- 
ing flame of the open fire and to 
bake one’s potatoes in the ashes. 
We old-timers demand the right to 
boil our coffee and bake our corn 
cakes in the great broad spaces, 
under the blue sky.” 

All right, then; here is the very 
outfit for you. It’s not a stove at 
all in the sense you mean, but a 
grill or a broiler with a most satisfactory 
oven attached. A splendid combination and 
a very inexpensive one too. This camp 
cooking outfit is of the 
simplest construction. It 
is placed over the fire, its 
substantial legs pushed 
securely into the sand or 
the turf, and one cooks 
over the open fire, of 
course, but coolly, safely 
and without smoking up 
one’s eyes and utensils in 
the usual unhappy man- 
ner of campers. Like the 
Other stoves, this grill also 
folds into almost no bulk 
at all, and is convenient 
and clean to carry about 
with one. Over the grill 
one may broil, fry, stew or 
boil, while the oven, which 
is of the reflector variety, 
will bake potatoes or muf- 
fins to a turn. A dinner 
for a dozen hungry people 
may be prepared on this friendly little out- 
door cooking arrangement. 





VERY important and essential part of 

every camping outfit is the lantern; it 
must be unbreakable, compact and easily 
packed if it is to be really useful. In this 
quaint and attractive folding lantern all 
these good points are to be found. The lan- 
tern may be had in aluminum, galvanized 
iron or heavy tin at slightly varying prices, 
and _is quite as efficient in one material as in 
the others. The sides, instead of being made 
of heavy, fragile glass, are of mica, which 
insures lightness and durability. Specially 
made hard candles are provided for the 
lantern, which may be carried on the windi- 
est night without danger of blowing out. A 
reflector of aluminum with extra heavy mica 
is furnished with the galvanized iron lantern, 
which weighs complete just one pound. The 
aluminum lantern weighs but nine ounces. 


ON’T forget tumblers when selecting 
the camping outfit; they are useful in so 
many ways, and are very important. Even 
if one is merely go- 
ing on an all-day 





roasting oven and a 
hearth are attrac- 
tive features of the 
stove, which boasts 
sufficient pipe so 
that it may be set 





jaunt in the car some 
means for securing a 
fresh drink of milk 
or water must be 
supplied. The neat 
little nest of alumi- 





up inside the tent or 
cottage for heating 
purpeses. 

If a smaller stove is desired one may have 
this same model without the oven, but with 
a cooking surface of about nine by seventeen 
inches, or one slightly larger, with the oven 
or without it as one may desire. Wood, char- 
coal, corncobs or leaves may be used as fuel 
in this very satisfactory camp stove. 


A nest of aluminum drinking cups. 


num tumblers shown 
in the illustration 
will come in handy 
for all sorts of pleasure excursions; they are 
very inexpensive and may be had four or six 
inanest. This type of tumbler may be filled 
with cold or hot liquids, may be used in- 
definitely, and on occasion may even come 
in handy for transporting salad dressings or 
cooked foods to the picnic or camp. 
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“Aw, Gee, Mother— Yeh 
Can’t Hurt a Martex’”’ 


— of all ages abuse towels. So 
buy Martex; they do wear longer — 
as the magnified towel underweaves 
(photographed below) prove. New 
patterns are now ready in the Linen 
Department of your favorite store. 


Why Martex Towels Do Wear Longer 


T the left is shown firm, close- 
knit Martex underweave which 
wears well and costs le ast im the 
run. Compare with photograph « 
“bargain” towel (at right). Note dif- 


ference in weave and wearing power. 


V. H. & A. E. Marcerison & Co. 


Philadelphia 
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From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world, come Heinz Queen Olives. 
The same region produces ripe olives 
for olive oil. And in the midst of 
these olive groves there is a Heinz 
establishment where the fruit is pre- 
pared under our strict supervision 
and the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 


vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world is drawn 
on for the products used in making 
the 57 Varieties. And wherever 
quick handling is necessary to pre- 
serve freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities 
are for the purpose of making each 
food that bears the name Heinz pure 
and wholesome and good to eat— 
uniform in quality, and sufficient in 
quantity to supply a world-wide de- 
mand for them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 


July, 1923 
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My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Patsy was a breaker 
boy in a coal mine 
who died in saving 
the hero. The big 
scene was in a sort 
of grotto where by 
chance there was a 
strange idol with 
all-powerful arms 
which concealed 
knives. The hero 
was easily led here, 
only to be saved 
by me. ‘‘ Dear 
God, don’t open 
the gates wide; it’s 
only Patsy,” I said 
as I died. 

These ten- 
twenty-thirty-cent 
theaters had hoot- 
ing, jeering galler- 
ies. I loathed it all, 
and I was lonely. 
The performances 
we gave seemed so 
futile. I was get- 
ting nowhere. I 
used to comfort 
myself with the 
thought that at the 
end of the season I would go back to New 
York and get an engagement in a first-class 
company for the next year. 

The other members of this company who 
had their ambitions and had had their dis- 
appointments would listen and laugh: “Aw, 
hear the youngster talk.”’ 

One consolation of my unhappy season as 
Patsy Poor in For a Human Life was that 
there was in the company Jeanne Patriquin, 
an actress who had been a school-teacher. 
She not only looked out for me, but she 
studied with me and taught me much. She 
explained things to me that were in the books 
I always had with me. She was kindness it- 
self, as theatrical people are wont to be. No 
one asked her to do this. She took it upon 
herself. I am most deeply grateful to her, 
and also to the family that took me into their 
flat in New York at the end of my season. 


Too Timid to Sell Magazines 


HAT summer as I walked the hot pave 
ments from managers’ offices to agencies 
looking for a job, I became so discouraged 
that I decided that, if I was not to be allowed 
to act, I would do something else and, at 
tracted by an advertisement telling of the 
money made by women in getting subscrip 
tions I wrote to this very magazine and got 
the circulars telling how to do the work. I 
was too timid, however, and never even made 
an attempt to get a subscription 
I had then reached the ripe age of thir 
teen and I decided that if I was to be a 





JOHN SMITH, FATHER OF 
MARY PICKFORD 


success by the time 
I was twenty I had 
best be stirring. 
There was no envy 
in my soul, but 
when I saw things 
that other girls 
had, I determined 
to have them; but 
I would not get 
them from my fam- 
ily; I'd work for 
them. I’d have a 
fur coat one day, 
and it would be 
warmer because I 
had known what it 
was to have insuffi- 
cient wraps. I al- 
ways thought I'd 
be successful—if 
not in the theater, 
then at something 
else. I drew quite 
well then, and often 
considered study- 
ing designing. And 
I thought of all 
this in a summer 
when I didn’t have 
a penny of spend- 
ing money and was all alone and tired after 
a long season on the road. All the amuse- 
ment I had was reading four or five books 
a week. 

I wanted the best, and I wanted to get into 
a Frohman or Belasco company. Belasco 
as a manager particularly appealed to me. 
At that time he had already made his great 
productions, Du Barry, The Darling of the 
Gods and The Girl of the Golden West. I 
had heard of the lavishness of the mounting 
of these plays, and the total disregard of the 
dollar had appealed mightily to my eyes, 
which had been starved for beauty so long. 


At Last—A ‘fob With Belasco 


THOUGHT of nothing but schemes to get 

to Belasco’s attention. My favorite con- 
coction was that, after a long wait at the 
outer door of Mr. Belasco’s office, I would fall 
in a dead faint just as the great man was 
emerging. Naturally, I day-dreamed, he 
would pick me up and carry me into his office, 
where I would do a death scene made up of 
my best bits in all the old plays from Eva to 
Patsy Poor. Then surprise. A snappy re- 
covery and the great man would know that it 
was all acting, and astounded at this revela- 
tion of art and temperament, he would give 
me a contract for five hundred dollars a week 

The reality was not quite like this, but 
finally I did get a job with Belasco at twenty 
five dollars a week After endless waiting 
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MARY PICKFORD AND LIONEL BARRYMORE AS THEY 
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> is applied externally, as follows: 











Athletic—yet with the peach-bloom 
complexion that is Beauty 


ATHING, tennis, golf, motoring, sailing—all 

the summer sports that a girl must indulge in to be 
a social success—what havoc they wreak with her 
skin! And yet if she cares she can ward off the bad 
effects of excessive sun, wind and dust; she can be an 
‘outdoor girl’? and yet retain the satiny skin texture 
which is her greatest charm in other seasons. 


This simple, easy, inexpensive treatment 
requires little time 


No long hours spent in beauty parlors—no expensive 
special appliances. Just a few minutes in the privacy 
of your own home—and ALcorve. 


Atcorus is a remarkably effective treatment for the 
skin. Its correctness is shown in the fact that /¢ rears 
the skin as a whole—not just the face. It has been 
developed by one of America’s greatest manufacturers. 


Used faithfully ALcoruB minimizes the bad after-effects 
of sunburn on shoulders and arms; and corrects exces- 
sive perspiration, too-oily skin, blackheads, sallowness 
and clogged pores. It is a source of physical vigor as 
well as beauty. 


How to use Alcorub Sound sleep—full vigor 


ALCORUB exerts a tonic effect upon the After each ALCoRUB treatment you 
nerves and blood-vessels of the skin. will sleep with a refreshing soundness 
that restores your physical vigor. And 
in a few weeks you will find new beauty 


Take a hot bath every other night be- 
: - in your skin. 


fore going to bed. Dry the body as 
usual. Then pour a little ALtcorus into Be careful to use ALcorusB exactly 
your hand and rub the entire surface of | according to the directions here given. 








the body until you feel a gentle glow. Only by this method will it give the 
After the Atcorus is all benefit you need. 
“d lash a second , : 
rubbed in, dash sect id ie Guictene eeninks Ach ot 
ipplication of ALconus ijruggist or department store for ALc« 
ilruggist or aepartment tore fo! I ) 
quickly over the skin ~ = : 


ruB. If they haven’t it they will get 


, tt this evaporate—tit ; 6 
and let this evapors it for you if you insist. 


takes only a few 
“cond Do not rub 
seconds. : : 
in this second appli. U.S. Inpustriat ALconot Co., 


cation of ALCORUB. New York 


ALCORUB 


| For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 
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call for Clicquot Club. 





kids. They all like it. 


thirty-eight years. 





Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 


druggist. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 








Here it comes! 


What a welcome the smiling 
Eskimo kid and his delight- 
ful drink always get from 
everybody! Whenever peo- 
ple are thirsty, they always 


Its tingling taste and gin- 
gery fragrance are popular 
with just about everybody 
—old or young or in be- 
tween, men and women and 


| Clicquot Club is pure. 
Spring water, real Jamaica 
ginger, excellent fruit fla- 
vors—all these good things 
are in the happy blend 
that’s been a favorite for 


Try the other Clicquot Club 
drinks — Sarsaparilla, Root 
Beer, Birch Beer. Order them 
by the case from your grocer or 


























Ghecarde 


VLrornownced Ydee-Ko 


Ghoe 


GINGER ALE 








My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 99) 


and persistence I at last met Mr. Belasco. He 
told me to see his play, The Rose of the 
Rancho, in which Frances Starr was playing 
that night. After the show he would hear me 
recite something. 

On an empty stage with all lights on I 
stood alone and went through a scene from 
my old part of Patsy Poor. I asked to do 
this because I did not know any recitations, 
and thought I’d do myself greater justice in 
this. The ordeal 
was terrible, and 
the electric chair 
would have seemed 
preferable to me 
I was so afraid I 
would not make 
good and thus lose 
my chance. I ex- 
plained to Mr. 
Belasco that I had 
been coached by 
the stage manager 
to play Patsy Poor 
in a most melo- 
dramatic way. 

I was engaged, 
and cautioned to 
be careful to learn 
to speak my lines 
naturally. I was to 
play Betty Warren, 
supposed sister of 
Charlotte Walker 
who was to be the 
heroine in The 
Warrens of Vir- 
ginia. This play of 
the Civil War pe- BELASCO WHEN 
riod was by William 2 : § 
De Mille. His eisai 
brother Cecil De 
Mille, Frank Keenan and DeWitt Jennings, 
who had played with me in stock in Toronto, 
were to be in the cast. 

I can remember now my thrill on the 
first night the minute the curtain went up. 

I was happy. My only regret was that the 
period required that I wear short skirts 
and long pantalettes. I was at the age when 
I was beginning to feel conscious of clothes. 

After the play I told Mr. Belasco that I 
thought I’d feel easier if I had a doll to play 
with and he said: “Betty”—he always 
called me by the name of the character I 
played—‘“ what sort of a doll do you want?” 


Belasco’s Idea of Realism 


TOLD him that I remembered my mother 

saying that when she was a little girl she 
played with a doll that had its whole head, 
hair as well as face, made of china. Such a 
doll, the last I played with, was provided for 
me. I have it still 

Once during the last rehearsal I had: a 
terrible fright. I was not wanted on the 
stage and I was sitting in the first box watch 
ing the other members of the company. The 
scene was the living room of an old Virginia 
house and, as ever in the Belasco Theater, 
the greatest care had been taken with the 
properties. The manuscript of the play 
called for some molasses in an old bottle. An 
antique bottle had been provided, but the 
stage manager had substituted maple syrup. 
From the audience this could not have been 
told, but such was the realism of the Belasco 
stage that the producer, having sniffed of the 
antique bottle, threw it on the floor and 
shattered it to bits. He called for the general 
manager, W. J. Dean, the author, William 
De Mille, and the art director, Wilfred 
Buckland. 

“What did your manuscript call for,” he 
demanded of William De Mille. 

Then, being assured that the correct prop- 
erty was molasses, he turned to the stage 
director and the art director: “What do you 
mean by insulting in this way the ladies and 
gentlemen of my company!” 

He flew into the most violent rage I have 
ever seen, and when it was all over, to my 
horror, he walked toward the box where I 
was sitting. 

“What did you think of that, Betty?” he 
asked calmly. 

He then went on to tell me that he felt 
these explosions were good for everybody 
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THE DOLL GIVEN 





concerned, and that his scene of anger had 
cost only about fifteen dollars. At the dress 
rehearsal of The Girl of the Golden West, 
he had caused damage amounting to more 
than one hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Don’t you think I’ve missed my voca- 
tion?” he asked me. ‘‘I’d have made a great 
actor.” 

The better part of wisdom seemed to be 
keeping quiet. I also refrained from laughing 
over hissticky feet; 
the maple sirup 
had picked up 
pieces of paper. It 
seemed so absurd 
for this dignified 
man, looking so 
much like a priest. 

During this Be- 
lasco engagement 
I lived on five dol- 
lars a week and 
often went for 
days before I would 
break a dollar bill. 
I walked to and 
from the theater 
in any weather; 
on matinée days it 
meant walking four 
miles. 

I played two 
seasons in The 
Warrens of Vir- 
ginia and saved 
two hundred and 
forty dollars which 
I turned into our 
common purse. 
We had had this 
arrangement from 
the beginning. 

I never wanted to apply for work in the 
moving pictures, byt mother urged me to do 
so. I went first to the Kalem Company, 
going up to a loft in a freight elevator. I saw 
noone. Later I registered with the Biograph 
Company. They recorded the color of my 
hair, eyes and that I could swim, but gave 
me no job. When I was in Chicago with The 
Warrens of Virginia, I applied with another 
girl at the Essanay Company. 


«Meets D. IW. Griffith 


WAS back in New York in March, and 

there was no prospect for the rest of the 
season—the theatrical season then did not 
continue so late as now—nothing ahead ex 
cept the chance of a stock engagement and 
that might mean playing in open-air thea 
ters. When I thought of the possibility of 
playing in some open-air “stock,” I decided 
to condescend a little and apply for work 
once more in pictures. I planned carefully 
that if I walked down Broadway, took a 
cross-town car on Fourteenth Street, I could 
get a transfer uptown, apply for work at the 
Biograph Company and get home, spending 
only one nickel. 

I never used that transfer. 

That walk down Broadway has always 
seemed to me most dramatic. Asa result my 
whole life was changed. After the usual 
business with which I was so familiar 
“There was no work,” “‘Had I registered?” 
and so on, I was about to hurry out to use 
my transfer, when the inner door opened and 
D. W. Griffith, at that time the only director 
of the Biograph Company, came out. 

“Have you had stage experience?” he 
asked me. 

“Ten years,” I told him, trying hard not 
to seem boastful and yet wanting to be be 
lieved. 

Of course I would have got into pictures 
later, but that chance meeting secured me 
my first job. Mr. Griffith, who is now asso 
ciated with Douglas, Charlie Chaplin and 
myself in the United Artists Corporation, 
took me into the studio and to the dressing 
room where he himself made me up. 

I of course knew nothing about make-up 
for the pictures which was then deadly white 
They used large eyebrows such as might be 
put on for a bandit. When I looked into the 
glass the effect was very black and white and 
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An Afternoon in Hawaii | 
on your own front porch~ _—s Zam 














.and the lazy, tropical afternoons we soon learned to set aside "ye 
mild recreation—and refreshment. 
“Never will I forget those merry parties upon the picturesque, palm-bordered 
lanais overlooking Waikiki— Marcia, Betty and I; adventurers three— 
with dull care forgotten in the enjoyment of those delightful Pineapple 
Ices, Sundaes and Punches with which Honolulu regales its guests.” 


yaar can enjoy the never-to-beforgotten flavor of 
Hawaii's favorite fruit. 

You, too, can banish thirst “the Hawaiian way”—with 
delicious pineapple sherbets, sundaes, salads, fruit-cocktails 
and punches. And you can do it without troublesome prep 
aration—if you buy canned Hawaiian Pineapple in corive- 
nient, ready-to-use crushed form. 





Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple is crushed because experi 
ence has proved that it is more convenient that way for a 
majority of culinary uses. It is identical in quality and flavor 
with the Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple you use so often and 
like so well—the same tempting, full-ripe fruit, grown on the 
same Hawaiian plantations—packed in the same modern 
canneries the day it is picked. 

Summertime is “Pineapple-time,” you know. Don’t run 
the risk of being without it. Keep a liberal supply on hand— 
both kinds. And use it often: The Sliced by itself, or in fancy 
desserts and salads; the Crushed (sometimes called“Grated”) 
for sundaes, parfaits, ices, fruit-cocktails or as “Pineapple- 
sauce,” just as it comes from the can. 


Order from your grocer—in convenient sized cans. 


HAWAIIAN 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


Every woman should have a copy of“ Ninety-nine 





Tempting Pineapple Treats,’ which points the way 
to endless delightful Pineapple dishes—ices, salads, 
desserts, fruit-cocktails and cooling, refreshing drinks 
Send for free copy! Use the coupon at the right. 
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For Instance, Try These Proven Recipes— 





PINEAPPLE SUNDAE Grated Hawaiian Pineapple from a mold. Cover tightly and pack 
Boil 114 cups Crushed Hawaiian P which syrup has been drained and equal parts of e and salt for 4 
apple, 3; cup sugar, cup water and i. hino emene Pourover hours 
I teaspoon lemon juice for 1 “ pie me aeotnd gg ~~ 7 SHAMROCK SALAD 
= - bg may h “is t ee aie ta ‘ Cut off the stem end from 3 sma 
Vr we 8 Sorry PINEAPPLE PARFAIT cheek aenanil dain ¢ 
Mix 1t cup each of gar a wat gs and pla g 
OCIETY PUNCH : . ay P¢ . ele en 
Mix ps sugar and 4 ips water to 3 eggs that ha bee beate int rs tt arranged 
t ites Cr a a 4 x a a Hea t 
4 Ained fr ¢ K i 4 
: an | ea 1 ( ,ad Hawalia I 
i 4 , I 4 i i 
4 I ipp i i ta a f t 1 : 
Mix t 4 a i 


Department 40 

Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery St., San uncles, Calif. 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book 

“ Ninety ne Tempting Pineapple Treats." 
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Try this 
yourself! 


UB a little Zinc Stearate Merck 

in the palm of your hand. Then 

rinse your hands. You will find that 

most of this protective toilet powder 
is still left. It has shed water. 


That is precisely the way it acts in 
protecting the skin against moisture. 


Use it freely, especially in warm 
weather, to prevent irritation and 
chafing from perspiration. It soothes 
while it protects the skin. Fine for 
sunburn. 

At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. 


45 Park Place, New York 28 St. Sulpice St., Montreal 














MERCK 
Baby Products 


Zinc Stearate Merck 
4 Taleum Powder Merck 
e4 Milk Sugar Merck 
e414 Barley Flour Merck 
-4 Boric Acid Merck 
Sodium Bicarbonate Merck 
Liquid Petrolatum Merck 
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might have been anyone but me. Mr. 
Griffith, however, seemed pleased with the 
result, for he took me out into the studio and 
I appeared before the camera immediately. 

He told me what he wanted. It was a sort 
of Pippa Passes scene. It was difficult for 
me. Not only was I nervous but I did not 
play the mandolin, which the scene required. 
But Mr. Griffith seemed to be pleased and 
engaged me for regular work. One of the 
business heads of the Biograph did not like 
my work. He thought that I was not the 
type for pictures, that stock phrase when 
people are to be let down or out easily. He 
also thought that I was too plump. At first 
in the studio they called me “little dump- 
ling.” I weighed one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. Asa matter of fact I must have been 
very bad, for this episode was cut out of the 
picture when it was released under the title 
What Drink Did. There was too much 
economy in the early days of the films to re- 
take anything. 

I was given five dollars for that first day. 
When I got outside it was raining very hard. I 
wanted to tell mother that I had found work. 
She was in Brooklyn that afternoon playing 
a matinée with Chauncey Olcott’s company. 
When I arrived in her dressing room not only 
was my new hat ruined but even the five- 
dollar bill that I clutched in my hand was wet. 

The next day I worked as an extra in Her 
First Biscuits. I was glad for this, as I soon 
realized that I knew little about pantomime, 
with all my arrogance of ten years on the 
stage. The first picture in which I played a 
part was The Violin Maker of Cremona, 
which was taken on my third day in the 
pictures. 


Stars Now, Played-Any Part Then 


PLAYED all sorts of characters that 

spring and summer. It was a stock com- 
pany. At fifteen I played a mother—a mother 
with a child of ten. The leading woman in 
one picture might be a maid in the next. 

There was no 
jealousy, and 
Blanche Sweet, 
Lionel Barrymore, 
H. B. Walthall, 
Mack Sennett, 
Bobbie Herron and 
the rest of us took 
whatever part was 
assigned. We 
thought it all a 
great lark and that 
when fall came we 
would be back in 
the theater. 

I have since 
come to know that 
if people are to as- 
sociate in work 
twelve and four- 
teen hours a day 
a wholehearted 
familiarity and in- 
timacy are a nec- 
essary let down. 
Otherwise there 
would be bad cases 
of nerves. 

As I had never 
been associated 
with other young 
persons, I had to 
undergo a great 
deal of teasing. I 
determined not to 
tell mother for fear 
she might not let 
me work in the 
studio, and we did 
so need that job. 
I can remember 
well my embarrass- 
ment when Mr. 
Griffith asked me to play my first love scene 
I had naturally never had a beau. 

On Mondays we would rehearse. Mr. 
Griffith would call the company round him 
and assign our parts. Then and there the 
story woula be written or built up. Tues- 
days we took interior scenes and Wednes- 
days we took exteriors. We would journey 
up to the 129th Street Ferry on the Subway 
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MARY PICKFORD WHEN SHE 
PLAYED IN ‘“‘A LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE”’ 


and then cross to New Jersey. There were 
no limousines for moving-picture actors in 
those days. 

Our hours were from nine A.M. to eight 
o’clock at night. If we worked after eight 
we were paid more. For my first three days 
I was paid twenty-five dollars and after that 
a straight five dollars a day. This was more 
than the others got, for only Florence Law- 
rence was engaged regularly. She had a con- 
tract calling for twenty-five dollars a week. I 
was cautioned not to tell of my arrangement. 
Mr. Griffith, who was always fond of the 
theater, was impressed by the fact that I had 
been with Belasco. We received daily pay 
checks O.K.’d by Mr. Griffith himself, and 
stood in line to get our money. I often found 
that my pay envelope with extra work 
amounted to forty-five or fifty dollars a week. 


Back in “the Old Days” 


HE company’s wardrobe consisted of ten 

dresses, all of which were too big for me. 
If we used our own clothing and it was dam- 
aged the company paid for it. Toward the 
end of the summer the men were anxious to 
get rid of their straws and get fall hats at 
the expense of the company. Combinations 
were gone into: “If you break my hat, I'll 
break yours.” 

Pictures were released by the Biograph 
Company twice a week, Mondays and 
Thursdays. All films were in one reel, unless 
they were what was known as split reels. In 
that case there would be two pictures or sub- 
jects, each averaging about five hundred 
feet. Slapsticks and comedy were so treated. 
To serious pictures or comedy drama a 
thousand feet was allowed. 

We did most of our work in an old house 
in Fourteenth Street. It had been very fine 
once and boasted of a ballroom. In this we 
had our main stage. The conditions under 
which we worked were happy, even though 
we had few comforts in the Biograph’s con- 
verted house in Fourteenth Street. We had 
no rest rooms, and 
in the whole studio 
there were only 
twodressingrooms. 

We will name no 
names, but when I 
think of what cer- 
tain moving- 
picture people now 
demand to have 
written into their 
contracts — and, 
confidentially, 
what I demanded 
about five years 
ago when I signed 
my last contract 
and what we who 
were in the busi- 
ness early went 
through, I can only 
smile. 

The room that 
twenty-five women 
dressed in at the 
Biograph was large. 
It was divided 
down the middle 
by a shelflike dress- 
ing table. On one 
side the lesser per- 
sons made up and 
on the other the 
women who had 
been longer with 
the company and 
were more impor- 
tant. On this side 
were two dressing 
tables. It was from 
the first day my 
ambition to get on 
the other side, the 
side where the supposed stars dressed. I 
wanted, too, one of those dressing tables. 
In succession I moved to “the star side” and 
soon, when Florence Lawrence left the com- 
pany, I got that coveted dressing table. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Mary Pickford. The second will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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The secret 
of having 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 





O one can be really attractive, without beau- 
N tiful, well kept hair. 
Stop and think of all the good looking, 


attractive women you know. You will find 
their hair plays a mighty important part in their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if you care 
for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing is the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 











When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is dull 
and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch; or if it is full of dandruff, 
it is all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is to 
keep your hair looking beautiful, when you use 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup 
or glass with a littke warm water is sufficient to 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 





beautiful hair 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair 
and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out quickly and 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dan- 
druff and excess oil—the chief causes of all hair 
troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than it 
really is. 

It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
Wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children —Fine for Men 


Mulsified 
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Where bright colors 


are restful 


ON the porch with its variations of sunlight and 
shadow Esmond Blankets have the additional charm 
which color gives as an invitation to rest. 


There is style and life to the designs of Esmond 
Blankets. Their rich and diverse motifs come from 
all over the world—Europe, Asia, Egypt—and from 
the American Indian. 


Colors and patterns are woven in. 

Esmond Blankets are durable and economical. 

They are thick and warm. 

They wash easily and well. 

They will not shrink, and they are moth-proof. 

The colors are fast. 

You find new uses for them every changing 
season. 


Remember the name Esmond. It marks the blanket 
of quality and style. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, Esmonp, R. L 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
Selling Agents—New York City 


Made in America 


SEND toc for Esmond Doll Blanket 
It will please your children and show 
what Esmond Qyality is. The Story of 
Bunny Cortex for children, free on 
request. 
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Doris Lane watched his lean form 
vanish around the corner of the ve- 
randa. Then wheeling on Thaxton, with 
a striking change from her former light 
manner, she asked: ‘What was the mat- 
ter? Just as I came out of the door I 
heard him tell you something or other was a 
lie. And I saw you start for him. I thought 
it was time to interrupt. It would be a mat 
ter for the board of governors, you know— 
here on the veranda, with everyone looking 
on. What was the matter?” 

“Oh, he thought I blackballed him for the 
Hunt Club,” explained Thaxton, ‘when, as 
a matter of fact, I seem to be about the only 
member who didn’t. I told him so, and he 
said I lied. I’m—I’m mighty glad you 
horned in when you did. It’s always a 
dread of mine that some day I'll have to 
thrash that chap. And you’ve saved me 
from doing it—this time. It’d be a hideous 
bore. And then there’d be good old Clive to 
be made blue by it, you know. And besides, 
Uncle Oz and his dad were * 

“T know,” she soothed. . “ But you won’t 
carry it any further, will you? Please 
don’t.” 

“TI suppose not,” he answered wearily. 

“But, really, after a man calls another a 
liar and 

“Oh, I suppose that means there'll be one 
more neighborhood squabble,” she sighed, 
“and two more people who won’t see each 
other when they meet. We come out to the 
country for a good time. And we spend half 
that time starting or stopping feuds.” 








N THE following morning appeared a 

little “human interest”’ story in the 
Pittsfield Advocate—one of those anecdotal 
newspaper yarns that are foredoomed to be 
picked up and copied from one end of the 
continent to the other. Osmun Creede had 
written the story with some skill. And the 
editor had sent a reporter to the courthouse 
to verify it before daring to print it. 

The article told in jocose fashion of the 
clause in old Osmun Vail’s will requiring his 
great-nephew and heir to maintain Vail- 
holme, at request, as a hotel. An editorial 
note added the information that a copy of 
the will had been read at the courthouse by 
an Advocate reporter, as well as Thaxton 
Vail’s signed acceptance of its conditions. 

It was Clive Creede who first called Thax- 
ton’s notice to the newspaper yarn. While 
young Vail was still loitering over breakfast 


Clive rode across from Rackrent Farm, 
bringing a copy of the Advocate. 
“T’m awfully sorry, old man,” he la- 


mented as Thaxton frowningly read and 
reread the brief article. ‘‘Awfully sorry and 
ashamed. I guessed who had done this the 
minute I saw it. I phoned to Oz and 
charged him with doing it. He didn’t deny 
it—thought it was a grand joke. I ex 
plained to him that the story was dead and 
forgotten, and that now he had let you in for 
no end of ridicule and perhaps for a lot of 
bother too. But he just chuckled. While I 
was still explaining he hung up the r 


ceiver. 
“He would,” said Thaxton curtly. 

“Say, Thax,” pleaded Clive, “don’t be 

too sore on him. He means all right. He 


just has an unlucky faculty for doing or 
saying the wrong thing. It isn’t his fault. 
He’s built that way. And honestly he’s a 
tremendously decent chap at heart. Please 
don’t be offended by this newspaper squib. 
It can’t really hurt you.” 


OU’RE right when you say he has an 

unlucky faculty for saying the wrong 
thing,” Thaxton admitted. “The last wrong 
thing he said to me was yesterday. He called 
me a liar.” 

“No!” 

“ Before I could slug him or remember he 
was your brother Doris Lane strolled in 
between us, and the war was off. You might 
warn him not to say that particular wrong 
thing to me again, if you like. Because 
next time Doris might not be near by enough 
to stave off the results. And I’d hate like 
blazes to punch a brother of yours. Es- 
pecially when he’s just getting on his feet 
after a sickness. But 

“T wish you’d punch me instead,” de- 
clared Clive. “I’m thoroughly ashamed! 
I'll give him the deuce for this.” Thaxton 
laughed ruefully. “It’s all right. I'll forget 
the whole thing so far as my actions toward 
Oz are concerned. Only warn him not to 
do anything to make me remember it again. 
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As for this mess he’s stirred up in the Advo- 


cate, I can’t see what special effect it’ll have. 


Uncle Oz was too well loved hereabouts for it 
to make his memory ridiculous.” 

But within the day Thaxton learned of at 
least one special effect the news item was 
to have. At four o’clock that afternoon he 
received a state visit from a little old lady 
whom he loved much for herself and more for 
her niece. The visitor was Miss Hester 
Gregg, Doris’ aunt and adoptive mother. 

‘Please say you’re glad to see me, Thax,”’ 
she greeted Vail, “and please say it now. 
Because when you hear what I’ve come for 
you'll hate me. Not that I mind being 
hated, you know,’’ she added. “But you 
lack the brain to hate intelligently. You’d 
make a botch of it. And I like you too well 
to see you bungle. Now shall I tell you what 
I’ve come for?” 

“If you don’t,” he replied solemnly, “I 
shall begin hating you for getting my curi- 
osity all worked up like this. Blaze away.” 

“Tn the first place,” she began, ‘you know 
all about our agonies with the decorators at 
Stormcrest. We’ve got to get out, Doris and 
I, for at least a week, while they finish the 
house. We drove over to Stockbridge today 
to see if we could get rooms in either of the 
hotels. We must be near here, so I can over- 
see the work every day. Nouse. Then x 

“‘Hooray!” exulted Vail. “Stop right 
there. I have the solution. You and Doris 
come over here. I’ve loads of room. And 
it’ll be ever so jolly to have you—both. 
Please come!” 

“‘My dear boy,” said the old lady, “that’s 
just what I’ve been leading up to for five 
minutes. I saw the Advocate story this morn- 
ing. I’d almost forgotten that funny part of 
the will. But it gave me my idea. I’m not 
coming to visit Vailholme as a guest. I’m 
coming here to board,” 





HE paused to let him get the full effect of 
her words. He got them. And he regis- 
tered his understanding by a snort of disdain. 
“Your great-uncle,’ she resumed defi- 
antly, “put that clause in his will for the 
benefit of wayfarers up here who could pay 
and who couldn’t get any other accommoda- 
tions. That fits my case precisely. So it'll 
be great fun. Besides, I loathe visiting, and 
I really enjoy boarding. So I am coming 
here for a week with Doris—to board, not 
as a guest. To board! It'll be great fun. 
Besides, I loathe visiting. And I really en- 
joy boarding. So that’s settled. We will be 
here about eleven o’clock tomorrow morning.” 
She gazed in placid triumph at the be 
ae red young man. 


You'll do nothing of the sort,” he sput 
tered. “‘You’re the oldest friends I’ve got, 
both of you are. And it’ll be great to have 
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you stay here from now till the Tuesday 
after eternity. But you’re not going to 
board. That’s plain idiocy.” 

“Thax,” she rebuked, “you are talking 
loudly and foolishly. We are coming to 
board with you. It’s all settled. I settled it 
myself, so I know. We're coming for a week. 
And our time will be our own, and we won’t 
feel under any obligations or have to be a 
bit nicer than we want to. It’s an ideal 
arrangement. And if the coffee is no better 
than it was the last night we dined here I 
warn you I shall speak to you about it. We 
shall stay here,’’ she forestalled his gurgling 
protest, “under an act of the legislature of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
law demands that a landlord give us hotel 


accommodations until such time as we 

prove to be pests or forget to pay our bills. 

We——” 

“Bills!” stammered Thaxton. 
“That brings me to the question of 

terms,” she went on. “There will be 
Doris and myself and Fifene, my personal 
maid. We shall want a suite of two bedrooms 
and a sitting room and bath for Doris and 
myself, and a room for the maid. I’ve been 
figuring what you ought to charge me, and 
I’ve decided that a fair price would be — 

“So have I,” interrupted: Thaxton, a glint 
of hope brightening his embarrassment. 
“T’ve been figuring on it, too—on the price, 
I mean. Man and boy, I’ve been thinking 
it over for the best part of ten seconds. I 
am the landlord, and as such I have the right 
to fix. the price. Likewise, I’m going to fix 
it. If you don’t like my rates you can’t 
come here. That’s legal. Well, my dear Miss 
Gregg, on mature thought I have decided to 
make special rates for you and your niece 
and the maid. I shall let you have the suite 
you speak of, with meals—and coffee, such as 
it is—for the sum of fifteen cents a day, or 
one dollar weekly—payable in advance. 
Those are my terms. Take them or leave 
them.” He beamed maliciously upon the 
old lady. 


HIS surprise she made instant and 

meek answer: “The terms are satis- 

factory. We'll take the rooms for one week, 

with the privilege of renewal. I don’t happen 

to have a dollar in change with me at the 

moment. Will you accept an order for a 
week’s board in advance?” 

“As I know you so well,” 
deliberating, “I think i may go so far as to 
do that. Of course you realize, though, that 
if the order is not honored at the bank I 
must request either cash payment or the 
return of your keys. That is our invariable 
rule. And now, may I trouble you for that 
order?” 

From her case Miss Gregg drew a visiting 
card and a tiny gold pencil. She scribbled 
for a minute on the card back, then signed 
what she had written and handed the card to 
Thaxton. He glanced amusedly at it; then 
his face puckered and went blank. Once 
more, his lips working, he read the lines 
scribbled on the back of the card: 


he responded, 


Curator of Numismatic Dep’t, Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City: Please deliver to 
Mr. Thaxton Vail, upon proper identification, 
the silver dollar, dated 1804, which I placed on 
exhibition at the Museum. Hester Greco. 

“The 1804 dollar!” he gasped. “That’s 
a low-down trick to play on me.” 

“Why?” she asked innocently. “It is 
worth at least its face value. In fact, as you 
may recall, my father, who left it to me, paid 
two thousand seven hundred dollars for it 
When I placed it on view at the museum the 
curator told me value 


its present is nearer 
three thousand six hundred dollars. You see, 
there are only three of them extant. So, 
ince you really insist on one dollar a week 


for our board, it may as well be paid with ¢ 
dollar that is worth the 

“T surrender!” 

“You’d have saved so much troublk 

people always would save themselves so 
much trouble,” she sighed plaintively—“‘ by 
just letting me have my own way in the first 
place. Thaxton, I am going to pay you two 
hundred dollars a week board. As summer 
hotel rates go now, it is a moderate price fo~ 
what we’re going to get. We'll be here, lug- 
gage and all, at about eleven in the morning.” 


groaned Thaxton 


HAXTON VAIL was eating a solitary 
breakfast next morning when, wholly 
unannounced, a long and ecstatic youth burst 
inupon him. The intruder was Willis Chase, 
who had roomed with Thaxton at Williams 
and who still was one of his best-liked if 
most hopelessly irresponsible friends. 
“Grand!” yelled Chase, bearing down 
upon the breakfaster. “Grand and colossal! 
A taxi bandit is dumping all my luggage on 
the veranda, and your poor sour-visaged 
butler is making awful sounds at him. I 
didn’t bring my man. I didn’t even bring 
my own car. I taxied over from the club just 
as I was the moment I read it. I knew you 
had plenty of cars here, and the hotel valet 
can look after me. Isn’t it a spree?”’ 
“Tf you'll stop running around the ceiling, 
and light somewhere and speak the language 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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HE S. 


Leviathan first 
sails to Europe as a pas- 
senger ship under the Ameri- 


can flag on July 4th. Thus 
the largest and most luxu- 
rious vessel in the world fit- 
tingly becomes flag-ship of 
the magnificent United States 
Lines fleet to Europe. 

But the Leviathan is but 
one of an entire fleet which 
is unique in the transatlantic 
service. You should learn 
about these beautiful and 
famous American ships— 
your ships. 


om first class liners are: 


S. S.- George Washington 
S. S President Harding 


S. S. President Roosevelt 

One of these ships sails 
from New York each Satur 
day. In addition, there is a 


fleet of nine splendid cabin 
ships—five in the London 
service and four to Bremen. 
Send in the information blank 
today NOW— before you forget 
it, and learn about this great fleet. 


To U. 8. Shipping Board 
Information Sec. B271 Washington, D. C. 
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Made by 
‘“Uneeda Bakers” 


HE STORES that prominentlydis- 
play “Uneeda Bakers” Products 
are dependable. 


“Uneeda Bakers” glass display 
covers show many inviting and 
delectable biscuit, cookies, crackers, 
wafers and cakes. You will find 
them crisp, fresh, and most ap- 
petizing. 

All the fine arts of biscuit baking, 
that have made Uneeda Biscuit the 
most famous soda cracker of all 
times, are utilized in making all 
“Uneeda Bakers” products attrac- 
tive, wholesome and nutritious. 


Sadao 
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Made by “Uneeda Bakers” means 
for you, convenience and a pledge 
of purity. 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers” 
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of the country,” suggested the puzzled Thax- 
ton, ‘perhaps I can make some guess what 
this is all about. I take it you’re inviting 
yourself here for a visit. But what you mean 
by ‘the hotel valet’ is more than I ——” 

“Don’t you grasp it?’’ demanded Chase 
in amaze. “Haven’t you even read that 
thing? It was in one of the New York 
papers at the club this morning. A chap 
there said it was in the Advocate yesterday. 
Your secret has exploded. All the cruel 
world knows of your shame. You run a 
hotel. You have to, or else lose Vailholme. 
It’s all in the paper. And I’m going to be 
your first guest. It all flashed on me 
like ——” 
“Then turn the flash off!” ordered Thax- 
ton impatiently. “This seems to hit you as 
a grand joke. To me it hasn’t a single re- 
deeming feature. Clear out.” 

“My worthy fellow,” reproved Chase, 
“you forget yourself. You run a hotel. That 
hotel is not full. I demand a room here. I 
can pay. By law, you cannot refuse to take 
me in. If you do I shall bring a lawyer here 
to enforce my rights. And at the same time 
I shall bring along ten or eleven of the Hunt 
Club crowd, as fellow guests, to liven things 
for the rest of the summer. Now, landlord, 
do I stay or do I not?” 


AIL glowered on his delightedly grin- 

ning friend in sour abhorrence. Then he 
growled: “If I throw you out it’d be just like 
your idiocy to bring along that crowd of out- 
casts, and all of you camp here for the sea- 
son. If you think it’s a joke, keep the joke 
to yourself. If you insist on butting in here 
you can stay—not because I want you. 
I don’t. But you’re equal to making things 
fifty times worse if I turn you out.” 

**T sure am,” assented Chase, much pleased 
by the compliment to his powers. 

Thaxton proceeded: “As landlord I have 
the right to put my guests in any sort of 
room I choose, and to charge them what price 
I choose, If my guests don’t like that they 
can get out. Do you remember the magenta 
room, by any chance?” 

“Do I?” snorted Chase, memory of acute 
misery making him drop momentarily his 
pose. “‘DoI? Didn’t I get that room wished 
on me six years ago, when your uncle had the 
Christmas house party and when I turned 
up at the last minute? I remember how the 
dear old chap apologized for sticking me in 
there. Every other inch of space was crowded. 
I swear I believe that miserable room is the 
only uncomfortable spot in this house of 
yours, Thax. I wonder you don’t have it 
turned into a storeroom or something—right 
over the kitchen, hot as Hades and too small 
to swing a cat in, and no decent ventila 
tion.” 

“That’s the room I’m assigning to you,” 
said Vail. ‘And the price, with board, will be 
one hundred dollars a day. Take it or leave 
it. As ” A howl from Chase interrupted 
him. “Take it or leave it,” placidly repeated 
Vail, “in reverse to the order named.” 

“You miserable Shylock !”’ stormed Chase. 
“ And after I worked it all out so beautifully! 
Say, listen! Just to spite you and to take 
that smug look off your ugly face I’m going 
to stay. Get that? I’m going to stay—one 
day anyhow. And I'll take that hundred dol- 
lars out of your hide, somehow or other, 
while I’m here! Watch if I don’t. It—what 
you got there?”’ he broke off. 


TT°HAXTON had pulled out an after 

breakfast cigar and had felt in vain for 
the cigar cutter which usually lodged in his 
cash pocket. Failing to find it, he had fished 
forth a knife to cut the cigar end. It was 
the sight of this knife that had caught the 
mercurial Chase’s interest. 

Thaxton handed it across the table for his 
friend’s inspection. “It’s a German officer’s 
army knife,” he explained to Chase. “Clive 
Creede brought it home with him from over- 
seas for me. There aren’t any more of them 
made. It weighs a quarter pound or so; but 
it has every tool and appliance on earth 
tucked away among its big blades. It’s the 
greatest sort of knife in the world for an out- 
door man to carry in the country.” 

Chase, with the curiosity of a monkey, 
was prying open blade after blade; then tool 


after tool; examining each in childlike ad- 
miration. 

“What’s this for?” he asked presently, 
after closing a pair of folding scissors and a 
sailor’s needle, and laboriously picking open 
a long triangular-edged instrument at the 
back of the knife. ‘This blade, or whatever 
it is? It’s got a point like a needle. But it 
slopes back to a thick base. And its three 
edges are razor sharp. What do you use it 
for?” 

“T don’t use it for anything,” replied Vail. 
“T don’t know just what it’s for. It’s some 
sort of punch, I suppose. To make graduated 
holes in girths or in puttee straps or belts 
Vicious-looking blade, isn’t it? Taken 
altogether, though, the knife’s a treasure. 
It-——*” 

“Say! About that magenta room now. 
Blast you, can’t I is 
“Take it or get out! I hope you'll get out. 

” 





It 


SHADOW athwart the nearest long win- 

dow made them turn around. Clive 
Creede was stepping across the sill into the 
room. He was pale and hollow-eyed and 
seemed very sick. 

“Hello, old man!” Vail greeted him. 
“You came in like a ghost, and you look like 
one too. Was it a large night or ——” 

“Tt was,” answered Clive as he turned 
from shaking hands with his host and with 
Chase, “‘a very large night. In fact it came 
close to being a size too large for me. I got 
to fooling with some new experiments in that 
laboratory of Oz’s and mine. No use going 
into details that’d bore you. But I struck a 
combination, by accident, that put me out.” 

“What?” 

“Qz happened to drop in. He found me on 
the lab floor just about gone for good. He 
worked over me for a couple of hours before 
he got me on my feet. The whole house—the 
whole of Rackrent Farm, it seems to me 
smells of the rotten chemical stuff. I got out 
before it could keel me over again.” 

Thaxton solicitously had helped Clive to 
a chair and was pouring him a cup of black 
coffee. The visitor appeared to be on the 
verge of serious collapse. 

“Did old Doc Lawton think it was all 
right for you to leave the house while you're 
so done up?” asked Vail. 

“T didn’t send for him. Oz pulled me 
through,”’ returned Clive feebly. “I couldn’t 
stay there in that horribly smelly place, 
could I?” He shuddered in reminiscence and 
gulped his coffee. “It'll be days before the 
place will be fit to live in again. Oz brought 
me as far as your door in his runabout. He 
had an idea he wouldn’t be overwelcome 
here, so he went on. He wanted me to stay 
at Canobie with him till I can go back home 
But—well, when I’m as knocked out as this 
I don’t want to. Oz is all right. But he has 
no way with the sick. He 

“I know,” said Thaxton as Clive halted, 
embarrassed. “I know.” 


- OU see,” added Clive, “I don’t want 
you to think I’m a baby, to go to pieces 

like this. But the fumes seem to have caught 
me where I was gassed, at Montfaucon 
started up all the old pain and gasping and 
faintness and heart bother and splitting head- 
ache again. I’ve heard it comes back like 
that, and now I know it does. It’s put me 
pretty well into the discard. But a few days’ 
quiet will put me on my feet. Thax, will it 
bother you a whole lot if I stay here with 
you for a few days? I won’t be in the way. 
And I know you've got lots of room; and 
nobody else is stopping with you. I don’t 
want to put it on the hotel basis. But that’s 
what gave me the nerve to ask x 

“Rot!” exclaimed Thaxton in forced cor- 
diality. “What’s the use of all that pream- 
ble? You’re knocked off your feet. You can’t 
stay at home. Every inn is full for ten miles 
around. I can understand your not wanting 
to stay with Oz. If you hadn’t come here 
I'd have come after you. Of course you must 
stay.” 

Summoning Mrs. Horoson, his elderly 
housekeeper, he bade her prepare the two 
east rooms for Clive’s reception. 





(Continued on Page 109) 
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EL MONTE FRUITS 
right in the cany7 BABI Mont? 


—the new simple, easy way to prepare ices and other frozen 
dainties in summer — no freezer required — no turning 


Here are the world’s finest frozen-fruit deli- 
cacies — new and delicious summer ices — so 
different, so good, and so refreshing they 
tempt the most jaded hot-weather appetites. 


Learn how simply and inexpensively you 
can now serve them—with very little prepara- 
tion or trouble. 


Just placé a can of your favorite DEL MonTE 
Fruit—unopened—in a bucket of ice and salt, 
leave for three hours, and turn out one of the 
finest frozen-fruit delicacies you have ever 
tasted. 


Simple, isn’t it? Practically no work—and 
the ove cost a can of Det Monte Fruits and 
a little” ice and salt to freeze them. Almost 
without effort you have any fruit you wish— 
frozen—and ready to serve in dainty slices. 


Then, too, consider the wide variety of 
novel and tempting dishes you may now have 
as a result of this labor-saving method. Try 
Det Monte Peaches, Pears, Apricots, Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple, Blackberries, n- 
berries, Raspberries or Strawberries. ch 
one makes a tempting dessert by itself — or 
serves as a basis for unique frozen salads and 
other novel made-up dainties. 


Be Sure It’s Det Monte 


Only one precaution! Be sure it’s DEL MONTE 
you try. As you know, there are different grades 
of canned fruit on the market—each with a 
different quality of fruit and a different rich- 
ness of sirup in which the fruit is packed. For 
correct results, a definite quality is essential. 
That quality is Det Monte. The fruit always 
has the same perfection; cooking has been 
carried to just the right point; and most im- 
portant, the sirup is rich enough not only 
to freeze perfectly, but 
to taste right, for 
a dessert, just as i. 
comes frozen from 
the can. 








Recipes below, tested and approved by Partridge & 


For Every Summer Use 


Try freezing DEL Monte Fruits at your first 
opportunity. You'll find them irresistibly good. 
And remember one thing more, The quality 
which fits DEL Monte Fruits for this new 
method of freezing also makes them ideal for 
many other summer uses. In hot weather their 
ever-ready appetite appeal, their ease of service, 
and, above all, their instant availability, make 
them the ideal foods for summer use. Serve them 
often, They're waiting to help you—more than 
a hundred delicious varieties of canned 
fruits, vegetables and food special- “ 
ties—packed in the garden spots 
of the world—and 
brought to your 
table for instant, * 
economical use. ge 


Frozen 


Apricot Royal 


Frozen 


Peach Selad 
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1 Monte Fruit (label 

removed) onits side 
in a bucket—in equal parts 
chopped ice and salt pack- 
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for an instant only; then 
open, cutting around side 
closely under top. 
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Take out can; im- 
mersein hot water 
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C4 Turn out a firm 

» cylinder of frozen 
VJ truit - ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
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DEL MONTE FROZEN FRUITS—Follow the sim- 
ple directions given above. Three hours is best for freez- 
ing, as fruit then turns out in perfect cylinder. If you 
prefer it harder, use more salt or freeze it longer; if softer, 
less salt or less freezing. Serve in frozen slices as you 


would brick ice cream. 


FROZEN APRICOT ROYAL—Freeze 1 
Monte Apricots. Remove from the can, cut frozen block 
once across and three times lengthwise—making twelve 
segments in all. Arrange three segments to a serving as 
shown—with lady fingers between each segment—and 


heap center with whipped cream. 


FROZEN PEARS WITH HOT CARAMEL SAUCE 
—Freeze 1 can Del Monte Pears. Put 1 cup sugar in frying 
pan and stir constantly over a low heat until a golden 
brown sirup forms. Remove from heat, add 1 cup boiling 
water and cook slowly 30 minutes. Keep hot in a double 
boiler and just before serving add 1% cup roasted almonds 
and % teaspoon vanilla. Serve hot on slices of frozen 


pears. 


FROZEN PEACH SALAD—Freeze 1 can Del Monte 
Peaches. Remove from the can and cut in slices. Arrange 
on lettuce, allowing one slice to a serving. Top with may- 
onnaise and serve at once. 


FROZEN PINEAPPLE SHERBET—Freeze 1 can 


Del Monte Crushed or Grated Pineapple. Remove from the 


can Del 


cream if desired. 


can and cut or crush until form is lost. Pile pineapple in 
sherbet glasses, topping each serving with marshmallow 


TWO-FRUIT DAINTY—A delicious dessert when 
you are serving more than 1 can of fruit. Freeze 1 can each 


of Del Monte Apricots and Del Monte Pears. Serve cut in 


LOVELY LIGHT 


very thin slices, a slice of Apricots on top of a slice of 
Pears and surmount all with a spoonful of whipped cream. 
Another excellent combination is Del Monte Loganberries 
and Del Monte Crushed or Grated Pineapple. 

DESSERT—Freeze 1 
Monte Fruit. Cut into the number of slices desired, put on 
serving plates, and into the center of each press a small 


can Del 


candle. Light the candles and carry to the table. 





Frozen Pears with 
Hot Caramel 


Sherbet 
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SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL FOLDER 


— 








California Packing Corporation 

Department 25, San Francisco, California 
Please send me free your special folder telling 
the many unique ways to serve Del Monte Fruits 
frozen as described above; also a free copy of 
“Del Monte Recipes of Flavor,”’ containing 500 
tempting, thrifty ways to use Del Monte Canned 
Foods the whole year round. 


Name. 
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MORRIS 


Supreme Canned Meats 
Prague Ham 


Bast Luncheon Spread 





° 
aunty summer luncheons, teas, suppers, pic- 
nics—for many such occasions Supreme cooked 
meats are more than a convenience—they’ re al- 
most essential. 


They retain all their own sweet, natural juices, 
with flavors enhanced by rich spices. They’re 
always delicious; and they’re always ready. 


The Supreme flavor is always distinctive. C hoose 
it by the familiar yellow and black label. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provisioners 


elicious, wholesome, always ready 
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“Say,” Chase broke in on 


room was the only one you had vacant.” 


it was the only one you could have 
you won't take it. 


I'd give you. That or the coal cellar.” 
“Never mind,” sighed Chase, with 

true Christian resignation. ‘What 

am I, to complain? What am I?” 


“‘T’d hate to tell you,’ E 
snapped Thaxton 
‘Miss Gregg, sir. Miss . 


~~» 


LN 
Sy 


Lane,’ announced the 
sour-visaged butler from 
the dining-room door- 
way. 

Thaxton arose wear- 
ily and went to meet 
his guests. All night 
he had mused happily on the rare chance 
which was to make Doris and himself 
housemates for an entire rapturous 
week—a week, presumably, in which Miss 
Gregg would busy herself on long daily 
inspection visits to Stormcrest. 

And now—an invalid and a very cheery 
pest were to shatter that lovely solitude. 

Yet luncheon was a gay enough meal. All 
the guests were old friends, and all were more 
or less congenial. Thaxton’s duties as host 
were in no way onerous, except when Willis 
Chase undertook to guy him as to his anoma- 
lous position as hotel keeper, which Chase 
proceeded to do at intervals varying from 
two minutes to fifteen. 








& 


to drive across to Stormcrest to superintend 
| the first touches of the decorators to her re 
maining rooms. Clive made some excuse for 
retiring shakily to his own rooms for a rest. 
Willis Chase had to go back to Stockbridge 
on urgent business, having found, on unpack- 
ing, that in his haste he had brought along 
all his evening clothes except the trousers. 

Thus for an hour or so Vail had Doris 
Lane to himself. They idled about the 
grounds, Vail showing the girl his new sunken 
garden and his trout hatcheries. Throughout 
the dawdling tour they talked idly and 
blissfully and withal a whit shyly, as do 
lovers on whom the Creat Moment is making 
ready to dawn. At their heels paced Vail’s 
sable collie, Macduff. 

As they made their way back across the 
rolling expanse of side lawn to the house 
they saw a huge and dusty car drawn up 
under the porte-cochére. On the veranda was 
a heap of luggage. A chauffeur stood by the 
car, stretching his putteed legs and smoking 
a furtive cigarette, the machine’s bulk bs 
tween him and the porch. In the tonneau 
lolled a fat and asthmatic-looking German 
police dog 

On the veranda, in two wicker chairs 
drawn forward from their wonted places, 
lolled a man and a woman, swathed in yel- 
low dust coats. The man was enormous, 
paunchy, pendulous, sleek. The woman was 
small and dark and acerb. They were chat- 
ting airily as Vail and Doris drew near. In 
front of them wavered Vogel, the butler, 
trying to get in a word edgewise as they 
talked. Back of the doorway, in the hall, 
could be seen the shadowy forms of the 
second man and a capped maid, listening 
avidly. 


T SIGHT of Thaxton the butler aban- 
doned his vain effort to interrupt the 

strangers and came in ponderous haste down 
the stone steps and across the lawn to meet 
his employer. 

“Excuse me, sir,”” began Vogel worriedly, 
“but might I speak to you a minute?” 

Doris, with a word of dismissal to her 
escort, moved on toward the house, entering 
by a French window and giving the queerly 
occupied front veranda a wide berth. 

“Weil?” impatiently asked Vail, vexed at 
the interruption and by the presence of the 
unrecognized couple on the porch. “Well, 
Vogel? What is it? And who are those 
people?” 

For reply the butler proffered him two 
cards. He presented them on a tray, as 
if afraid they might turn and rend him. 





the instruc- 
tions, ‘‘you told me that measly magenta 


“T did not,” rasped Thaxton. “I told you 
I hope 
If I’d had any sense I'd 
have said the furnace room was the only one 









N THE afternoon Miss Gregg was forced: 


The -—Amateur Inn 


(Continued from Page 106) 
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“They are persons, sir,” he said loftily 
“Just persons, sir. Not people.” 

Without listening to the distinction, Thax- 
ton Vail was scanning the cards. He read, 
half aloud: ‘‘‘ Mr. JoshuaQ. Mosely.’” Then, 
***Mrs. Joshua Q. Mosely, 222 River Front 
Terrace. Tuesdays until Lent.’ Interesting, if 
true,” gravely commented Vail. “ But 
nothing in my young life. I don’t 
know them.” 

“No, sir. You would not be likely to, 
sir. Nobody would. They are 
persons—most peculiar per 
sons at that. I think they 
are a bit balmy, sir—un- 
balanced. Why, sir, they 
actually thought this 
was a hotel.” 
“Huh?” interjected 


toed Vail, with much the 


same sound as might 

have been expected from him had some- 

one dug an elbow violently into his stom- 
ach. “What’s that, Vogel? Hotel?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s why I took the liberty 

of asking to speak to youalone. I fancied 

you would not wish Miss Lane to hear of 

such a ridiculous a 

“No,” groaned Vail; “I'll see them. You 

needn’t wait.” 





RACING himself, and cursing his loved 

great-uncle’s mad whim, and cursing 
a thousand times more vehemently the mis- 
chief deed of Osmun Creede, the unhappy 
house owner walked up the veranda steps and 
confronted the two newcomers. 

“Good afternoon,” he said briskly. “I am 
Thaxton Vail. What can I do for you?” 

“T am Joshua Q. Mosely,” answered the 
enormous man, making no move to rise from 
the easy chair from whose ample sides his 
fat bulk was extending sloppily. “What are 
your rates?” 

“Rates?” echoed Vail dully. 

“Yes,” replied Mosely, “your rates 
American plan, for an outside room and 
board for Mrs. M. and myself, and a shake 
down, somewhere, for Pee-air. Pee-air is our 
chauffeur. How much?” 

“Please explain,” said 
weakly. 

“Yep,” nodded Joshua Q. Mosely. “He 
said you’d try to stall. Said you were queer 
that way. But he said if I stuck to it I'd get 
in. Said he could prove you weren’t full up 
So I’m sticking to it. How much for - 

“Who are you talking about?” 
Vail. “Who's he?” 

“Here’s his card,” responded Joshua Q 
Mosely, groping in an inner pocket. “ Met 


him on the steps of the Red Lion—at Stock 


bluffing 


Vail, 


queried 


bridge, you know—this morning. They’ 
told us they hadn’t a room left there. Same 
thing at Haddon Hall. Same thing at Pitts 
field. Same thing at Lenox. Full, everywhere 


Gee, but you Berkshire hotel men must be 
making a big turnover this season. Yep, 
here’s his card. Thought I'd lost it.” 


E FISHED out a slightly crumpled ob- 

long of stiff paper and handed it to Vail. 
Thaxton read: “ Mr. Osmun Creede, Canobie, 
Aura, Massachusetts.” 

“He hands me his card and he says: ‘You 
can get into Vailholme if you’re a mind to,’ 
he says. ‘Most excloosive hotel in the 
Berkshires. Not like any other place in 
America. Best foqd. Best rooms. They never 
advertise. So they aren’t full up,’ he says 
‘They try to keep folks away. But give Mr 
Vail this card and tell him [ll know whom 
to go to with information if he refuses to take 
in people who can’t get accommodations else- 
where; and he'll take you in.’ I thought 
maybe he was jollying me. He looked kind 
of funny while he talked to me. So I asked 
the day clerk at the Red Lion about it. The 
clerk said he knew you run a hotel, because 
he’d read about it in the paper. And he 
guessed you weren’t full up.” 

Thaxton was aware of a deep yearning to 
hunt up Osmun Creede and murder him. 
Well did he understand the inner meaning 
of Creede’s hint as to lodging information in 
case Vail should refuse to keep the terms of 


the will whereby he held tenure of Vailholme. 


(Continued on Page 110) 





This Trade-mark 


was Created to 
Make Shopping 
Easier for You 


The purchase of kitchen and household utensils would be a 
difficult task indeed if the housewife were compelled to 
judge those she bought solely through an examination of 
their appearance in the store. 


How much would be beyond detection—the kind of materials used; the 
workmanship on important details, such as welded attachments of han- 
dles and spouts; the number of coatings of enamel, etc. What an end- 
less search from store to store it would be, too, before one could be sure 
she was getting the best article obtainable for the purpose! 


Long before the use of trade-marks to identify articles of known quality 
came into common practice, the Vollrath Company was laying the foun- 
dation for the existence of its distinguishing mark. 


What “Vollrath” Stands for 


The habit of painstaking care in the manufacture of enameled utensils 
was being constantly instilled into the workers in this pioneer enamel 
ing plant of America. Continuous diligent study was finding new and 
better methods of manufacture, new and more serviceable designs for 
the articles manufactured. A definite policy was set that whatever 
Vollrath made should be of the finest quality possible. In short, the 
Vollrath Company was building and establishing a character that would 
endure always and insure a definite unchanging quality f 


{ 





wr its products 
That character now has lived through more than half a century of 
progress. Today the Vollrath line of kitchen and household utensils 
| occupies the position of first choice of America’s good housekeepers 
because of the excellence of its manufacture and the practical, beautiful 
designs of the articles it includes. 


Find this Trade-mark — Further Search Unnecessary 
And it is easy to distinguish it—every article bears, in a conspicuous 
place, the blue oval trade-mark illustrated above. Today any woman 
can buy a utensil trade-marked Vollrath in any store and know she is 
getting a thoroughly satisfactory article for the purpose intended. 

The Vollrath trade-mark is all she need find. It tells her a further 
search is unnecessary —nowhere could she find better! Do you use this 
helpful mark to save time and eliminate chance from your buying? 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Christine Frederick’s 


Book on Kitchen Manage- 
ment mailed on request. 



















This famous authority on good 
housekeeping has written a helpful 
booklet, “Come Into My Kitchen", 
which we will gladly mail 
free to you, if you will 
write us, mentioning the 
name of your dealer. 
Addreas The Vollrath Co, 
Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ForSale byhardware 
and department 
stores everywhere 
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Could this be you 
in these hopelessly old style 


clothes? 





DecIDEDLY not, you say. How ridic- 
ulous—what a terrible thing to ask. 


You are right, it is a terrible thing 
to ask of any girl, and especially 
you, whose clothes are always the 
last word in style. 

But clothes are not the only things 
that express a girl’s good taste. 
How about your letters? Are they 
correctly dressed? Are they smart 
and up-to-date? Your friends judge 
you by your letters just as they 
Only 


you are not there when your letters 


judge you by your clothes. 


are read. You don’t know what peo- 
ple say about them. 

So many girls are judged harshly 
by the letters they write to their 
fiancés, their friends, or their busi- 
ness associates; and often they are 
judged quite incorrectly. 

“Her letters are worth keeping!” 

Isn’t it worth a little trouble to 
make a man say that? Maybe you 
think he won’t care. But he does. A 
little formality, a little courtesy, a lit- 
tle elusive correctness—these arouse 
his interest nine times out of ten. 


Use a paper that makes your 


letters look their best; a paper that 
is made in nothing but the correct 
shapes and sizes and shades; a paper 
that portrays your good taste to 
critical hostesses, up-to-the-moment 
friends, or the nicest man in the 
world. 


Such a paper is Eaton’s Highland 
Linen. 


If there is anything about letter 
writing you want to know, the 
wording of invitations, acceptances, 
regrets, the etiquette of cards, the 
arrangement of wedding announce- 
I will be 


glad to answer your questions, be- 


ments, just write to me. 


cause I know how important these 
matters are to every young girl who 


wants to get on in her social world. 


Or, if you would like all of this 
information in a pretty desk book, 
send me 50c for “Correct Social 
Correspondence”’ and usable samples 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


Canehenie Be GT 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in five smart en- 
velope styles and all the fashionable shades 
may be bought wherever stationery is sold. 


Style 1s a greater Soctal Asset 
than Beauty 


Eaton, CRANE & Pike Co. 


Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence —NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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And he knew Osmun was quite capable of 
keeping his word. 

Vailholme was dear to Thaxton. He was 
not minded to lose it through any legal loop- 
hole; for failing to maintain it as a hotel. 
He was profoundly ignorant of the law. But 
he remembered signing an agreement to ful- 
fill all the conditions of his great-uncle’s will, 
before assuming ownership of the property. 

“T am obliged,” he said haltingly, “to 
take in any travelers who can pay my prices. 
I accepted this place on that condition. That 
is probably what Mr. Creede meant. But I 
don’t keep a regular hotel. I have no ade 
quate provision—or provisions—for guests. 
I don’t think you'd care for it here, even for 
a single day. Why not go on to North 
Adams, to the rs 

“No, thanks, friend,’ disclaimed Joshua 
Q. Mosely with a leer of infinite cunning. 
“This isn’t the first time the wife and I have 
been steered away from excloosive joints. 
We know the signs. And we want to stop 
here. So here we stop. For the night any- 
how. We know our rights. And we know the 
law. Now, once more, what’s your rates for 
us? Put a price on the s 








“TOR all three of you,” said Thaxton, “the 
lump price will be—let’s see—the lump 
price will be two hundred dollars a day.” 

Joshua Q. Mosely gobbled. His lean little 
wife arose and faced him. 

“Tt’s just like all these other excloosive 
places, Josh,” she shrilled. “He’s trying to 
lose us. Don’t you let him. We'll stay. It’ll 
be worth two hundred berries, just to spite 
the stuck-up feller. We'll stay, young man. 
Get that? We'll stay. If you knew anything 
about Golden City you’d know two hundred 
dollars is no more to my husband than a 
plugged nickel would be worth to one of 
you Massachusetts pikers. We're doing the 
Berkshires. And we’re prepared to be done, 
while we’re doing it. We can afford to. Have 
us shown up to that room.” 

Lugubriously Vail stepped to the hall 
door. “Vogel,” he said as a vanishing 
swarm of servants greeted his advent, “show 
these people up to the violet room. Have 
Francis help their chauffeur up with the lug- 
gage. Then have Gavroche take the chauf- 
feur to one of the garage rooms.” 

He spoke with much authority and forci- 
bly withal. But he dared not meet the fishy 
eye of his butler. And he retreated to the 
veranda again as soon as he had delivered 
the order. 

“Tt’s all up,” he announced to Willis 
Chase three minutes later as this first of his 
unwelcome guests alighted from a Stock- 
bridge taxi, bearing a bagful of the forgotten 
sections of his apparel. 


RIEFLY, bitterly, he told of the arrival 

of the Moselys. “Let’s go for a walk. 
It’s hot as Tophet, and I’m tired. 
But it’ll be better than meeting 
Vogel till I have to. Let me 
put that off as long as I 
can. Something tells me 
he is going to be nasty. 
And that means he’ll 
probably organize a 
strike. Come along, 
Macduff,” he bade 
the collie. “Stop 
nosing at that obese 
German dog in the 
car and come here.” 

It was within a half 
hour of dinnertime 
when Vail and Chase 
by devious back ways 
returned to Vailholme and 
let themselves in at a rear 
door, preparatory to creeping up- 
stairs to their rooms to dress for the 
seven o’clock meal. The dinner ordeal was 
one of unrelieved hideousness. But for old 
Miss Gregg, the situation must have fallen 
asunder much sooner than it did. Thaxton 
Vail7at the table’s head, writhed in misery. 
He had absolutely no idea how to handle the 
unhandleable situation. 

It was Miss Gregg who, unasked, took 
control of everything. Being wholly fearless, 
she had no normal terror of the austere 
Horoson or of the ever-sourer-visaged Vogel. 










During the endless wait before dinner was 
announced she slipped out to the dining 
room. Thaxton was there, flustered and curt, 
trying to coerce his rebellious upper serv- 
ants into setting the wheels of domestic 
machinery into motion. Vogel already had 
given warning, summarizing briefly but 
proudly the list-of his former superexcellent 
positions and repeating, as a sort of eternal 
refrain, that he was a butler and not a board 
ing house headwaiter. 


T WAS at this point that Hester Gregg 

took charge. Grateful and sweating, Vail 
went back to the living room to listen gloom- 
ily to the Moselys’ recital to Chase and 
Doris of the various inns at which they had 
been either cheated or incompetently served. 
Though the couple did not say so, Thaxton 
was left to infer that Vailholme combined the 
worst qualities of all their tour’s other stop- 
ping places. 

As he listened to the tale, Miss Gregg 
swept into the room again with the pure 
exaltation in her eyes of one who has 
triumphed in a seemingly hopeless battle. 
Presently thereafter Vogel announced dinner. 

As the party filed stragglingly into the 
dining room, Clive Creede came downstairs 
and joined them. He seemed a little better 
for his afternoon’s rest, but still looked sick 
and shaky. 

Thaxton’s collie, as usual, accompanied 
him to the dining room, lying down ma- 
jestically on the floor at the host’s left. 
From the shelter of Joshua Q. Mosely’s bulk 
appeared the obese police dog, who also had 
followed into the dining room. He disposed 
himself in a shadowy space behind Mrs. 
Mosely’s chair, where every passing servant 
must stumble unseeingly over him. 

“T hope you don’t mind our bringing 
Petty to dinner with us,” said Joshua Q. 
as they sat down. ‘“He’s quite one of the 
family. The wife would as soon travel with- 
out her powder rag as without Petty. He 
goes everywhere with us. Nice collie you’ve 
got there. I notice you had to speak pretty 
firm to him, though, to keep him from pester- 
ing poor Petty. Collies aren’t as clever at 
minding as police dogs. Had him long?” 


we, E WAS bred by Mr. Creede here,” an- 
swered Thaxton. ‘When Mr. Creede 
went overseas he left him at Vailholme.”’ 

“And when I got back,” put in Clive, 
speaking for the first time and addressing 
Doris, “Macduff had clean forgotten me 
and had adopted Thax. So I let him stay 
on here. Funny, wasn’t it? I’ve heard 
collies never forget. I suppose that’s an 
other Nature fake. For Macduff certainly 
had forgotten me. At least he was civil to 
me, but he’d lost all interest in me.” 

Then fell a pause. Miss Gregg arose to 
the occasion by starting the conversation- 
ball to rolling again. 

“T think,” she said, “there ought 

to be an S. P. C. A. law 
against naming animals 

till they’re grown. Peo- 
ple call a baby pup 

Fluffy or Beauty, and 

then he grows to look 
like Bill Sikes’ dog. 
For instance, there’s 
nothing petty 
about that big po- 
lice dog. Yet when 
he was a ——”’ 
“Oh,” spoke up Mrs. 

Mosely, ‘‘his name 

isn’t really Petty. 
Petty is short for Pet. 

His real name’s Pet. 

He ——”’ 

Willis Chase cleared his throat 

ponderously. Leaning far across the 
table, he addressed the miserable Thaxton. 
“Landlord;” he began in awful imitation of 
the pompous Joshua Q. Mosely, “landlord, 
me good man, I * 

“Shut up!” snarled Vail under his breath, 
glaring murderously. 

A smile of utter sweetness overspread Willis 
Chase’s face. “Tut, tut!” he chided pat- 
ronizingly. “Don’t cringe when I address 





(Continued on Page 112) 
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Mennen’s absorbs them harmlessly 


ture secreted in the folds. All 


>. . . 
a oA baby's skin cannot tolerate mois- 
=. 


< wy authorities on babies recognize 


that fact. 


Specialists, doctors, and nurses at- 
tribute many skin disorders to mi- 
nute quantities of urine or perspiration 
or water held in contact with the 
skin. 


Yet a baby cannot be toweled vigor- 
ously—some moisture is always present. 
It is one of the three daily enemies that 
harass a baby’s skin. 


For half a century the Mennen labo- 
ratories have studied those foes of skin 
health and year after year perfected 
methods of combating them. Today 
Mennen Borated Talcum contains a 
three-fold protection for your baby’s 
skin tissues. 


To counteract moisture, each particle 
of Mennen Borated Talcum is made as 
porous and absorbent as a_ sponge. 
Sprinkling this powder on your baby is 
equivalent to applying millions of dainty 
white sponges to the skin. Those tiny 
sponges bring hidden moistures to the 


surface where they are harmlessly ab- 
sorbed. 


Another recognized danger is the 
friction of skin folds against each other, 
and the constant chafing of clothes and 
blankets. |. Mennen Borated Talcum 
meets this condition by covering the 
cuticle with a slippery film, an extra 
protective covering. 


Since a baby’s skin lacks resisting 
power against infection, Mennen Bo- 
rated Talcum contains a_ wonderful 
combination of mildly antiseptic in- 
gredients. 


This carefully-studied triple defense 
is at your command for a few cents. 
It is simplicity itself—you merely 
sprinkle the powder all over baby’s 
body. 


Yet the comfort it will give your baby, 
the prevention of suffering, lessened 
crying, better sleep—you would be glad 
to pay many dollars for it. 


Never omit the Mennen Borated Tal 
cum shower after every bath and change 
of diapers, before each nap; whenever 
baby is fretful. 


THE PIENNEN COMPANY 


Newark. A.J. US. a. 


Tue MENNEN Company, LimiTteD 


Montreal, Quebec 


Tue MENNEN CoMPANY 


Moistures Dangerous to Baby 


Aunt Belle 


wrote the authoritative, de- 
lightful Baby Book that mothers 
everywhere are reading and 


following. Although it is 


bound expensively and illus- 
trated by famous artists, we 
will send you a copy postpaid 
in plain wrapper for only 25c 
(Canada 35c). The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 
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(7 331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
( I enclose 25c (Canada, 35c). Please send me 
Aunt Belle’s Baby Book postpaid in plain 


Name 


wrapper. 


Address 


Seen aA as 
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Cleaning Windows 


| Without Soap 
Just add a few drops of 3-in- One to the wash water 
Wring out a cloth in this water and some of the 3-in-One, floating on the 
‘ surface, will stay in the cloth. Clean window as usual. No rinsing neces- 


sary. Polish with a dry, soft cloth and the glass will be crystal clear, 
without streaks or blurred spots, Use same method on mirrors, 


= The High Qualit 
3-in-One 1).33i” 


In water, without soap, 3-in- 
One cleans cut glass perfectly, 
producing a brilliant polish. 
3-in-One has 79distinct house- 
hold uses, all explained in an 
illustrated Dictionary which is 
wrapped around every bottle 
and sent with every sample. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


FREE. Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. Request 
both on a postal. 


3-in-One is sold at all good 
stores in 1-02., 3-0z. and 8-oz. 
bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans. Ask for it by name. 


130 CP. William St., New York 
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For Every Room 
in the House 


ICH autumn reds and 
browns, delft blue and 

the deeper greens are popular 
Alabastine dining room colors. 
It is easy to have a home dis- 
tinctive in its decorations if 
you use Alabastine — a differ- 
ent tone or tint in every room. 


Genuine Alabastine in five 
pound packages marked with 
the cross and circle printed in 
red may be obtained from 
almost any store selling 
paints. Ask your dealer to 


DINING RooM epee 
cards. Also ALABASTINE- 
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EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 


OPALINE PROCESS. For 
further information write us, 


ALABASTINE ‘COMPANY 


739 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











iced of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 





The Amateur Inn 


(Continued from Page 110) 


you, man. Don’t be servile. I have every 
respect for the dignity of labor. I don’t look 
down on you. In heaven’s sight all men are 
equal. Landlords and gentlemen and day 
laborers and 

“That sounds fine in theory, Mr.—Mr. 
Case, is it?’”’ boomed Joshua Q. “But it 
don’t work out always in real life. Not that 
I look down on a man just because he’s got 
to keep an inn to make a living. Nor yet 
I don’t really look down on day laborers. 
But what’s it to profit those of us who’ve 
made good and won our way to the leisure 
classes, as you might say, if we’re to be on 
a level with folks who get paid for serving 
us? Money’s got to count for something, 
hasn’t it? Ifa man’s got the brain and the 
genius and the push to amass a fortune, don’t 
he deserve to stand a notch higher than the 
man who ain’t—hasn’t? Don’t he? Position 
means something. It ——” 

“And family too,” chimed in Mrs. Mosely. 
“T always tell Mr. M. that family counts 
every bit as much as money, or it ought to— 
even in these democratic days. I believe in 
family. I don’t boast of it. But I believe 
in it. While I don’t brag about my grand- 
father being the first governor of 

“Grandfathers!” sighed Willis Chase ec- 
statically. “Now you’ve touched my own 
hobby, Mrs.—Mrs. Mousely. I ——” 

“Mosely,” corrected Joshua Q. with much 
dignity. “And ——” 








“ce 


BE sure,” apologized Chase meekly. 
“My mistake. But I murmur amen to 
all you say about family and grandfathers. 
I goa step beyond. I even believe in pride of 
great-grandfathers. My own great-grand- 
father was the first white man to be hanged 
in New Jersey. Not that I brag unduly of it. 
Yet it is sweet to remember, in these days of 
so-called equality. Landlord, these trout 
are probably delicious, but my doctor for- 
bids me to eat fish. I wonder if I might 
trouble you to order a little fried tripe for 
me? I am willing to pay extra for it, of 
course. Nothing sets off a dinner like a side 
dish of fried tripe. But speaking of fam- 
ily Ag 

“T’m afraid you don’t just get my point, 
Mr. Case,” interposed Mrs. Mosely. “I 
mean about family. I don’t believe in pride 
of ancestors, merely as ancestors. But I 
believe in being proud of ancestors who 
achieved something worth while. Do you 
see the distinction?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Chase with much 
profundity. “And I feel the same way. 
Now, out of all the millions of white men, 
great and small, who from time to time have 
infested New Jersey, there could be but one 
‘first white man hanged’ there. And that 
startling honor was reserved for my own 
great-grandfather. Not that I brag of it, 
as I said. But people like you and myself, 
Mrs. Mousely, can at least be honestly 
proud of our ancestors. Now I suppose our 
genial landlord here “3 

“Luella,” boomed Joshua Q. Mosely in 
sudden comprehension, “‘this—this person is 
poking fun at you. I'll thank you, young 
man 








x INTERRUPTION from Macduff and 
Petty. Thaxton absent-mindedly had 
tossed a fragment of trout tail to Macduff, 
on the floor beside him. He had long since 
dropped into the habit of giving the collie 
surreptitious titbits during the course of a 
meal. Macduff was wont to accept them 
gravely, and he never begged. 

But tonight, from his post behind Mrs. 
Mosely’s chair, the ever greedy police dog 
caught sight of the tossed morsel. He lum- 
bered forward to grab it. Macduff daintily 
picked up and swallowed the food a second 
before Petty could seize it. 

Angry at the loss of the prize and at an- 
other dog daring to get ahead of him, Petty 
launched himself under the unsuspecting 
collie, driving his teeth into Macduff’s fur- 
armored neck. The collie resented this egre- 
giofis attack by writhing out from under the 
assailant, wrenching free from the grip and 
flying at the police dog’s throat. In a flash of 
time a rackety dog fight was in progress all 
over the dining room. One of the maids 
screeched. Everyone jumped up. 


Mrs. Mosely shrieked, “The brute is 
7? 


murdering poor darling Petty. Help! 


XCITED past all caution she dashed 

between the rearing and roaring com- 
batants just as Thaxton Vail recovered 
enough presence of mind to shout impera- 
tively to his collie. At the command Mac- 
duff ceased to lay on. Turning reluctantly 
he walked back to his master. Joshua Q. 
Mosely meantime had flung his incalculable 
weight upon the bellicose Petty, pinning the 
luckless police dog to the floor. The fight 
was over. 

Mrs. Mosely’s shrill voice, raised in 
anguish, soared above the hubbub. “ He’s 
bitten me,” she cried, nursing a bony finger 
whose knuckle bore a faint abrasion from 
a glancing eyetooth of one of the warriors. 
“That wretched collie has bitten me.” 

Then it was that Joshua Q. Mosely proved 
himself a master of men and of situations. 
Holding the fat police dog by the studded 
collar, he drew himself to his full height. 

“Come up to the room, Luella,” he bade 
his hysterical wife. “I'll wash out the cut for 
you and bind it up nice. If it’s bad we'll 
have a doctor for it. As for you,” he con- 
tinued, glowering awesomely upon Vail, 
“you're just at the first of what you’re going 
to get for this. 

“You tried to keep us from stopping here. 
Then you egg on one of your other guests to 
insult Mrs. M. at the table. 

“And now your dog attacks ours and then 
bites my wife. We're going to our room. 
Tomorrow morning we'll have breakfast in 
it. You can send up the bill at the same 
time. Because I don’t mean to sully my eyes 
or Mrs. M.’s by looking on your face again. 
As soon as breakfast’s over we are going. At 
the first police station I shall lodge complaint 
against you for maintaining a vicious dog, a 
menace to public safety. And I’m going to 
write this whole affair to my counsel and 
instruct him to institoot action. Come, 
Luella.” 

Out of the room they strode, Petty lugged 
protestingly along between them. 


ISS GREGG broke the instant of dread 

silence by saying decisively: ‘I’m not 
surprised. I make it a rule never to be sur- 
prised at anything said or done by a man who 
calls his wife Mrs. M. or Mrs. Any-Other- 
Initial. Their dog was the only one of the 
three that didn’t eat peas with a knife. Just 
the same, Willis, you ought to be spanked. 
I’m ashamed of you. It was all your fault 
for trying to be funny with people outside 
your own class. That’s as dangerous as mas- 
saging a mule’s tail, and ten times as inex 
cusable.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Chase remorse- 
fully. “Honestly, 1 am. The only bright 
side to it is the man’s promise that we'll not 
see either of them again. I’m sorry, Thax. 
; 7 

Down the stairs clattered two pairs of 
running feet. Into the dining room burst a 
flamingly red and bellowing Joshua Q. 
Mosely, his splutteringly tearful wife at his 
heels. 

“We been robbed,” squealed Mosely, too 
upset to remember to boom. 

“What?” gasped Vail, as the other stared 
open-mouthed. 

Mosely repeated his clarion announce- 
ment. “Robbed! Mrs. M.’s jewel case 
pinched right out of her locked bag. Twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry stolen! 
It was there when we come down to dinner, 
and now it’s gone; and the jewel case’s lock 
is bursted open. I —— 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded Thaxton. “You can’t have been 
robbed—here! What ——” 

“Can’t, hey?” roared Mosely, advancing 
on him with swinging fists. ‘‘ Well, we have. 
You’ve had us cleaned out. You run a rob- 
ber’s roost, you dirty thief.” 

Furious past further articulate words, 
Joshua Q. shook a hamlike fist in Thaxton’s 
astonished face. Vail stepped in under the 
flailing arm. Then he proceeded quietly and 
scientifically to knock the giant down. 

After which everything happened at once 
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(Continued in the August Home Fournal) 
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Youcan make beautiful bread like 
this; just set your sponge tonight 
with Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 


bread in less time 


Miss Wessling tells the secret of better nike day / 


By Hannah L. Wesslin m 16 
Former acd rm Peeters > Big golden brown lo aves pipim 4 


Knead thoroughly first time to blend 


materials well; do not make work of it; hot from the oven, how that won- 
eutiaetwans: ded t , 1 
jensen. When dough is light and doubled erru ragrance a can t you sme 
in bulk knead down about 2 minutes. it now — creeps th rough the house 
When light and doubled again turn gently ° 
onto the molding board. With sharp knif and sets your mouth to watering. 
divide into portions for loaves. Take up 
each piece in the hends and while folding 


over and over press gently to expel larg Nothing has such a hunger-satistfy- 
ubbles of gas. ; 
ing taste, such flavor,as good home 
ea talented rma: joomla made bread. Have more of it; the 
neath. Place, crease sidedown, inoiled pan. F i s ° 
whole family will thrive on it. 











Miss Wessling will be glad to answer any 
questions about flour, yeast, temperature, mix- 
ing, kneading, molding, baking, etc. Write her 
today and ask her what you want to know. 








NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send yeast cake ] Please send sample 


=s ## Yeast Foam Tablets 
r A Tonic Food 


Ci. > For Better Health — Selected, whole yeast in 

; . easy-to-take form—a dietary corrective to 
stimulate the appetite, improve digestion 
and help you get greater strength and en- 
ergy from your food. Take regularly and sce 
how much better and stronger you feel. At 
all druggists’. Generous sample free. 


Send for descriptive circular J-7 Package of 5 cakes — 
at your grocer’s—10c 


for baking and free Yeast Foam Tab- 
booklet, “The Art of lets, a tonic food for 
Baking Bread,” heaith. 
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The Blabon 
Linoleum of plain 
neutral tone is the 
first step in the 
harmonious color 
scheme of this 
dining-room. 

A peep is had at 
the eineesen, 
showing pattern 
No. 1508 inlaid. 
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Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole 


Away from town for rest and relaxation! 
You want your summer retreat attractive with- 
out burdensome care. 

t Floors should be beautiful, of course; and 
8 if they are Blabon floors of Art Linoleum they 
will also reduce work to the minimum. 
Blabon floors are easy to clean; and this is 
just what you need where dirt, mud, or sand 
are so apt to be tracked in from the woods, 
fields, or shore. 
Blabon Linoleums make a harmonious 
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For Dining Room 
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The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


C he floor for your summer cottage or bungalow / 


and serviceable floor, over which fabric rugs 
may be thrown, if desired. 

Blabon floors strike a refreshing note in 
home-furnishing. They are cool in appear- 
ance, quiet and comfortable to walk upon, 
durable, and never need expensive refinishing. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful and econom 
ical floor coverings for summer homes. They are sanitary, moth- 
proof, and lie flat without fastening. Folder showing 22 patterns 
in color sent upon request. 





For Living Room 
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Look for this labe! 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


um isa violation of the 
aw. Felt paper floor 
werings have a black 
nterior which iseasily 
letecteduponexami 
ing the edge 
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The ‘Realist 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Oh, yes, of course,” said Mr. Hartshorn. 
“Hum—ah—speaking of the so-called peace 
conference * 

When she was saying good night to her 
father that evening Mabel asked him how he 
liked their gifted visitor. 

Captain Jonathan did his best to please. 
“He’s a good-looking young fellow,” he de- 
clared. 

“Oh, never mind his looks, daddy. How 
do you like him?” 

“Eh? Oh—er—well, I haven’t known him 
very long yet. He’s bright and smart.” 

“Everybody knows that,” impatiently 
“The whole world knows it. What I want to 
know is how you, yourself, like him. Be 
cause # 

“* Because you think you like him a whole 
lot,eh? Well, I tell you, girlie, I—I—-— See 
here, you don’t think he’s laughing at me, do 
you?” 

“Laughing at you! The very idea! Do 
you suppose I would like anyone that laughed 
at my father! What put such a silly idea into 
your head?” 


‘OR NOTHING, only—well, you see, the 
tired way he listens towhat I have to say, 
and what Phoebe Jane says, and that sort 
of—of patronizing twinkle in his eye when 
he looks at us and the things in the house 
here, and the way he has of agreeing when 
you’re pretty sure he doesn’t agree # 

“Daddy! That’s all your foolish imagina- 
tion. Sergius—Mr. Hartshorn, I mean—isn’t 
a common man at all. You and—and lots of 
us—we take people like the President and the 
Supreme Court and—and the laws and 
churches and—oh, I’m getting it all mixed, 
but you know what I mean; we take—I 
know J used to—all! these people and things 
at their own valuation or what the news- 
papers say about them, you know. He 
doesn’t; he sees underneath; he thinks his 
own thoughts and makes his own estimates. 
He’s a great genius, daddy. Everybody says 
so. That is, everybody but foolish, preju- 
diced, old-fashioned ——— Oh, I don’t mean 
you, dear! You aren’t like that, and you 
mustn’t be.”’ 

““Mustn’t I? Well, I won’t. I haven’t run 
afoul of many geniuses, [ own up. And you 
say that everybody worth while says he’s one. 
He don’t contradict ’em, does he?” 

“Daddy!” 

“There, there, girlie. I haven’t a bit of 
doubt he is a great man. As for liking him— 
well, that’ll probably come in time. Just 
now I’m betwixt and between.”’ 








EXT day Mr. Hartshorn casually men- 

tioned that, during his sojourn with the 
Taylors, he intended to get out among the 
village people a good deal. He meant, he 
said, to gather material at first hand for his 
next novel. In that novel he planned to do 
for the country what The Life Veritable had 
done for the city, show it as it was. 

The Hartshorn visit of two weeks drew to 
its end. On the morning of the final day 
Captain Taylor bade his guest farewell. 
There was to be a general separation. The 
captain was taking the early train to Boston, 
called to the city on a business errand which 
might keep him there a week. By the after- 
noon train Mr. Hartshorn was leaving for 
New York. Mabel would accompany him as 
far as Wapatomac, the third station up the 
road, where she would change for the branch 
line to Coltsville. She was planning to visit 
a girl friend in that village. Mrs. Pulcifer 
would be left alone in charge of the Taylor 
home, 

Captain Jonathan departed. His good-by 
to young Hartshorn was hearty enough. 

At three that aftemoon the two young 
people were standing on the bluff by the 
shore, looking out over the bay. It was a 
stark calm, the water like glass. the air heavy 
and humid. Below, at her landing, lay the 
Taylor gasoline launch, a little twenty-foot 
Gloucester dory, named the Chugalong. 
Mabel had named her years before, when the 
captain bought her second-hand. 

Hartshorn looked at the still water, the 
misty horizon, and then, over his shoulder, 
at the distant roof of the railway station. 
“Whew!” he exclaimed. “I dread that trip 
in the train. It is going to be hotter than 


blazes. Wish I could go in that launch of 
yours, Mabel. Eh? What are you thinking 
about?” 

Miss Taylor seemed to be considering. 
“Why,” she said slowly, “I suppose we could 
go in her—as far as Wapatomac. That is 
where I take the Coltsville train, you know. 
We should have plenty of time if we started 
right away. And it would be so much cooler.”’ 

He turned toward her. “Is your bag 
packed?” he demanded. ‘‘Good. So is mine. 
What wraps do you need? All right, I'll get 
them. Go down to the landing. I'll meet you 
there.” 

He was hurrying to the house. 

She called after him: ‘‘Tell Phoebe Jane 
I'll leave the Chugalong at Wapatomac and 
have someone bring her over from there. 
Hurry! We haven’t too much time.” 

She went down to the landing. He has- 
tened to the house. Mrs. Pulcifer, as it hap- 
pened, had gone to a neighbor’s to borrow 
some pastry flour and, incidentally, to discuss 
the various shortcomings of the new Metho- 
dist minister. Hartshorn wasted no time in 
hunting for her. He picked up the wraps and 
bags and followed Miss Taylor to the beach 
and the boat. 

The Chugalong plugged along out into the 
bay. Mabel, accustomed to boats, was at 
the helm. 

“Did you fill the gas tank yesterday, Ser- 
gius?” she inquired. “‘I asked you to, you 
know.” 

Mr. Hartshorn did not hear her. Sprawled 
on the thwart forward of the laboring engine, 
he was thinking of other things. ‘I must 
come back here again before long,’’ he mused 
aloud. “I haven’t got just the material for 
my novel that I hoped to find. Your father 
is well enough, so far as he goes, but ——”’ 

HE interrupted rather sharply. “You 

don’t mean that you are going to put my 
father in your novel?”’ she exclaimed. 

“What? Oh, no, not exactly. He is a 
fairly good specimen of his age and location. 
Prejudiced, mid-Victorian, and all that sort 
of thing. He is a representative of his class, 
of course, and I could use him; but I don’t 
think I shall.” 

“Indeed you won’t! Why, my father is 
one of the best men in the world.” 

He looked at her and smiled. He did not 
know it, but that condescending smile of his 
was beginning to get on her nerves. During 
their acquaintance in the city, when The Life 
Veritable was in the making, she had seen 
him smile at certain types there, and had 
smiled with him. He had expressed his opin- 
ion of those types and she had listened in 
admiration as he, so to speak, dissected their 
mental processes and with pitiless assurance 
bared the bones of the actual motives under- 
lying their pretensions and custom-bound 
hypocrisics. But here, in her own home, 
it—well, it was different somehow. She 
might—and did—smile at the furnishings 
of the Taylor sitting room, at Captain Jona- 
than’s glorification of the national adminis- 
tration and the works of Charles Reade, but 
she did not like to have anyone else, even the 
brilliant Sergius Hartshorn, do it. Certainly 
not in that cold, analytically superior way. 


UT he was smiling now as he looked at 
her. ‘“‘ Mabel,’ he said quietly, “be care- 
ful. Don’t forget that we are of the new age. 
We have a mission. Life is a hard, real thing, 
and it is our business to face it as it is. That 
is what makes my work different—I thank 
heaven—from that of the fool-romanticists.” 
She hesitated. “I know,’’ she admitted. 
“That is true. But my father—well, he is 
rather mid-Victorian, I suppose, but ———”’ 
He laughed. ‘“‘ You suppose!” he repeated. 
“My dear girl, you know.”’ 

“T don’t care. My father is kind—and 
and—good—and ——”’ 

He waved his hand. “Of course,” he said. 
“Naturally you think he is. I think the same 
thing of my own people. But I shouldn’t put 
that in a book. I should try to get an imper- 
sonal view, the real unprejudiced view. When 
my dad took me to the theater when I was a 
kid, to see some ridiculous fairy pantomime 
or something, I used to think he did it solely 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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to please me. Now I realize that he wanted 
to see the thing himself and was ashamed— 
as he ought to have been—and used me as an 
excuse. Natural? Surely. But = 

“Oh, don’t!” 

The tone in which the “‘don’t”’ was uttered 
was distinctly a new one from her to him. 
He sat up on the thwart and regarded her 
with marked interest. Then he smiled once 
more and slowly shook his head. “Senti- 
mentality is an inherited trait in us all, isn’t 
it?’”’ he observed. “‘ Well, that makes the job 
of getting rid of it all the more worth while. 
You and I, Mabel ——’”’ 

He went on to speak of his future—their 
future, he called it—of his plans for the new 
book, and of others to follow. And she was 
to help him, to be his inspiration, his com- 
rade. He was an enthralling talker when he 
chose to be, and now he chose. She listened, 
forgetting her resentment and dreaming 
anew the dreams which had been hers when 
this handsome, brilliant young fellow had 
first shown an interest in her. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a sentence, he 
stopped and pointed off to port. “Why, 
what’s that?” he exclaimed. 

She looked. A thick gray cloud was mov- 
ing toward them over the placid bay. “It is 
fog,’’ she cried. “And there is wind behind 
it. We haven’t the compass on board. Oh, 
dear!” , 

Then the engine of the Chugalong puffed 
spasmodically, turned over once or twice, 
and stopped altogether. Mr. Hartshorn, his 
gifted brain busy with higher matters, had 
forgotten to fill the gasoline tank! 


IIT 


T FIVE o’clock that evening Mrs. Abial 
Howland, Christian name Deborah, was 
setting the table for supper. The Howland 
house was the sole dwelling on Ogansett 
Island. Ogansett is not much of an island, 
and, for that matter, the Howland home 
was not much of a house. Nevertheless, 
Abial and Deborah were pretty well satisfied 
with it. It was built by the former’s grand- 
father, who had lived in it until ‘he died, at 
the age of seventy-three. Abial’s father had 
lived and died in it. 

Mrs. Howland finished setting the table. 
Then she glanced at the ancient and infirm 
wooden clock on the mantel, and walking 
over to where the barometer hung on the 
wall by the door, looked at that. The glass 
was still falling. A storm was coming, just as 
her husband had prophesied. Even now the 
wind was wailing around the gables of the 
little old house, and when she peeped 
under the tattered window 
shade—it had a picture of a 
castle on it and was one of 
the set she and Abial 
bought in Boston just 
after they were mar- 
ried she could see 
nothing but a wall of 
fog. It was time for 
Abial to be back. An- 
ticipating the gale, 
he had gone down to 
the shore to see to the 
moorings of his cat- 
boat and his lobster 
dory. Evidently this had 
taken longer than he had 
expected. 

Now she heard him coming, 
and, to her vast astonishment, he was 
talking. Except herself and husband there 
was, so far as she knew, no living soul on 
Ogansett. Yet he was talking. She ran to 
the door and opened it. In came Abial, still 
talking, and with him two people, a young 
man and a young woman, both dripping wet. 

““My soul and body!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Howland. 





ER husband closed the door. “Ship- 

wreck,’’ he announced tersely. ‘Cap'n 
Jonathan Taylor’s power boat run out of gas 
and smashed to pieces on Sou’east P’int. 
This is his daughter and this is Mr.—er— 
er—What’s-his-name that was with her. I 
heard ’em hailin’ and was just in time to lay 
alongside with the dory. Get some dry 
things, Debby. Get some hot water. Get 
some ——”’ 












His wife interrupted. “TI cal’late to know 
what to get,’”’ she declared briskly. ‘“ You 
get a couple of armfuls of stovewood out of 
the shed, ’Bial. Now Miss—er—Taylor, 
isn’t it?—you come along with me and get 
off them wet clothes. ’Bial’ll ’tend to your 
young man.” 

Half an hour later they all sat down at the 
supper table. Mabel was garbed in raiment 
belonging to Mrs. Howland. Hartshorn was 
wearing Abial’s Sunday suit. Both sets of 
garments were, to say the least, ample. Mr. 
Howland declared that they fitted like ‘“‘a 
shirt on a handspike.”’ 


“7’M SO sorry I didn’t know you was 

comin’,”’ said Deborah when the meal 
was over. “If I had I'd ’a’ had more to 
eat. Tomorrow noon for dinner I’ll make 
an apple pie.” 

Her husband shouted. “Apple pie!” he 
r ted. “Say, old lady, you’ll have these 
folks’s appetites so pampered up they won’t 
eat common vittles when they get back to 
the main.” 

“Apple pie?” queried Hartshorn. ‘‘ Do you 
raise apples off here?” 

The Howlands looked at each other and 
smiled. Mr. Howland laughed aloud. “Well, 
scarcely,” he declared. ‘Any kind of a tree 
on Ogansett wouldn’t last more’n one winter. 
The first February twister would blow it to 
Chiny. Evaporated apples is what we use. 
They’ve got more flavor to ’em anyhow.” 

Sergius Hartshorn’s facial expression was 
worth looking at. 

But Mabel was thinking of other things. 
“Tomorrow noon!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
we must start for home tomorrow morning. 
I wish we might go tonight. You have a 
boat, Mr. Howland, of course. And < 

Abial interrupted. “Listen,’”’ he ordered. 
“Do you hear that wind? By tomorrer 
mornin’ that'll be a howlin’ gale and a 
pourin’-down rainstorm. We're in for a 
three-day no’theaster. I’ll take you off just 
soon’s it’s safe, Miss Mabel, but that won’t 
be tomorrer.”’ 





ABEL turned to her fellow castaway. 

“But, Sergius,” she said, “‘ we must go. 
Phoebe Jane knows we went in the Chuga- 
long and she’ll be worried to death. She'll 
telegraph father and he Oh, we must 
get word to him somehow.” 

Sergius was not in the least perturbed. 
“It’s all right, Mabel,” he said. “The—er 
Pulcifer woman won’t worry, and she won’t 
trouble your father. She thinks we went 
in the train. I didn’t tell her we 

changed our plans.” 
“You didn’t! Why,I told you 
to be sure and tell her.”’ 
“T know, I know. But 
she didn’t seem to be 
about when I went 
back to the house, and 

I was in too great a 

hurry to hunt her up. 

It’s all right. We’re 

here and we'll have 

to stay until it’s safe 

for us toleave. Iam 
satisfied.” 
He looked meaningly 
about the room, at the 
Howlands, and then at her 
once more. He smiled, the 
smile she was beginning to know 

almost too well. 

“I’m quite satisfied,” he repeated. “ All 
this is—well, if I were a mid-Victorian I sup- 
pose I should call all this a special Provi 
dence.” 

After supper Deborah washed the dishes. 
She would not hear of Miss Taylor’s assisting 
her. Abial and Hartshorn sat in rocking 
chairs and talked. 

They talked of many things, and to Mabel, 
who, because of Mrs. Howland’s constant 
chatter, paid little attention to the mascu- 
line dialogue, it seemed as if Abial talked by 
far the most. 

At half past nine she asked to be shown 
to her room. Deborah conducted her there, 
Abial acting as guide for Mr. Hartshorn. 
The young people had only a moment alone 
together. 
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Nature’s Own 
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to Appetite and 
Digestion 


Acquire the sharp appe- 
tizing flavor imparted to 
food by the daily use of 


COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 
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which is known the 
world over for its great 
digestive qualities. If 
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*‘ Aren’t they quaint, kind people, Sergius ?”’ 
whispered Mabel. 

He was bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
“Quaint!” he repeated. ‘‘Have you seen 
your bedroom, Mabel? And the bed? And 
the wall paper? And did you inspect this 
er—living room here? And that meal! Oh, 
my heavens! And did you hear what that 
lobster chap was saying to me? They live 
here, those two. They have always lived 
here—like this. They like it, actually like 
it. They are contented. I’m glad I came. 
This—this is just what I wanted to find 
Eh? What?” 

She was not looking at him. ‘I’m tired,” 
she said. ‘‘Good night.” 

All that night the gale increased and the 
rain poured. The next morning the weather 
was, if anything, worse. Ali the forenoon Abial 
and Hartshorn sat in the rocking-chairs and 
talked. 

They talked of many things. Mr. How- 
land, admitting that the weather of that day 
was about as bad as it could be, professed 
optimism concerning the morrow. 

“Tt’ll die down, the gale I mean, in the 
night,” he prophesied, “‘and fair off some time 
tomorrer. Perhaps it’ll be so we can sail 
acrost to the mainland by tomorrer after- 
noon. IfI only had one of them power boats 
of my own ’twould be an easy job. Only I’d 
have to look out and have enough gasoline 
aboard, eh?” 

And he winked at Mabel. 


R. HARTSHORN ignored the refer- 
ence to gasoline. “‘Why don’t you get 
a power boat?” he asked. 

Abial grinned. “Same reason I don’t 
wear diamond jewelry, I cal’late,” he ob- 
served. “‘Same reason Debby here don’t buy 
a new sewin’ machine. She’s goin’ to have 
that, though, some of these days,” he added. 

“Oh, but say, speaking of power boats, you 
ought to see the new steam cruiser that them 
Coltons over to Wapatomac Neck have got 
this summer. 

“Feller that’s skipper in her took me over 
her a week or so ago. Godfreys mighty, 
there’s a craft! Mahogany cabins and cro- 
cheted curtains and gold-plated doodads till 
you can’t rest. Cost over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, that boat did. Think of it! 
But it’s a match for what old Colton calls his 
summer cottage. That 
man’s worth ten million 
of money, they tell me. 
And yet he’s just as 
everyday and sociable 
as—as I am, pretty 
nigh.” 


Sergius Hartshorn’s 
smile had vanished. His 
handsome face 
darkened 


“The confounded 
robber,” he snarled 

Mr. and Mrs. How 
land looked at him in 
astonishment. 

*“Why—why, what 
makes you call him 
that?’’ asked Abial. 
“He’s straight as can 
be, far’s ever I heard. 
Pays his bills, and gives 
his help good wages, 





Abial scratched his chin. “Well,” he 
drawled, “‘I don’t know’s I do. And so fur as 
that goes, I dom’t know’s he’s much happier’n 
Iam. Anyhow—ha, ha—I can eat a square 
meal three times a day and he can’t. He was 
telling me about his dyspepsy one time. Set- 
tin’ over there on the wharf, we was, and 
talkin’ about it. 

“Him and I are pretty good friends in a 
way—call each other by our front names, 
and he never puts on no airs. The way I 
look at it is like this: The Almighty kind 
of evens things up in this world. 

“Some folks have money and others don’t. 
Some have good healthy stomachs and 
others don’t. If you can’t have cake, then 
take your hard-tack and make the best of it. 
Growlin’ and spite don’t do nogood. I——” 


UT his guest seemed to have heard 
enough. “Oh, by gad!” he snorted. 
‘Mabel, can you believe it?” 

He rose from his chair and walked to the 
other end of the room. Mrs. Howland 
whispered in Mabel’s ear. “He’s tired, poor 
boy, and it makes him cross,”’ she confided. 
““Yesterday’s storm was too much for him. 
I get that way myself, housecleanin’ time 
usually.” 

The great man’s good humor returned a 
little later, or seemed to, for it was not long 
before he and his host were again deep in con- 
versation. On the wall of the sitting room 
hung a portrait, a “crayon enlargement” of 
a young man in uniform. 

Abial said it was the likeness of his younger 
brother, Ephraim, killed in the Spanish- 
American War. Judging by the portrait 
Brother Ephraim had had it taken while 
frozen stiff. The Howiands, however, were 
immensely proud of it. 

“T presume,” observed Hartshorn, his 
sarcastic smile in evidence, “‘that you think 
he did right to enlist? You’re a patriot, 
aren’t you, Mr. Howland? You believe this 
is the only country on earth?” 

“T believe it’s the best one,” declared 
Abial with conviction. 

“‘Strong for the flag? Call it ‘Old Glory,’ 
don’t you?” 

“‘No-o, not very often. Like to hear the 
election speechifiers call it that, though. 
But you bet your life I’m for it! Hist her to 
the masthead every Fourth of July.” 

“Vote the Republican 
ticket, don’t you? And 
vote it straight?” 

““Me? Not by a con- 
sider’ble sight. I’m a 
Democrat. Always vote 
that ticket straight, you 


bet you.” 
“Why? Because your 
father did, I suppose?” 


Ae AL grinned. 
**Shouldn’t won- 
der,’ he admitted. ‘‘ The 
Howlands have been 
Democrats ever since 
there was any.” 

At bedtime that eve- 
ning Hartshorn was even 
more enthusiastic than 
the night before. His 
was a contemptuous en- 
thusiasm, but not the 





and—and all like that. 
He didn’t rob nobody; 
he made his money out of inventions. In- 
vented some kind of newfangled light or 
somethin’.”’ 


ARTSHORN’S frown deepened. “What 

of it?” he demanded. “What difference 
does that make? What right has he to have 
millions while you haven’t enough to buy a 
sewing machine?” 

“Why—why, I don’t know. I never was 
lucky enough to invent nothin’. Haven't 
got the right kind of stuff inside my head, 
I guess likely.” 

“Don’t you want to kill him?” 

“Kill him! Good land, no! What for?” 

“Aren’t you a human being as he is? 
Aren’t you entitled to as much happiness as 
he? Heavens and earth, man, don’t you 
ever get furious when you think of what he 
has and you haven’t?” 


less real. ‘‘ These people 
are perfect,” he vowed. 
“Absolute types, by gad! They are bo- 
vine, stupid, and as narrow as a crack in a 
door. And the way they think—or don’t 
think—and the way they live, and the stuff 
they are contented to live on! I’m getting 
material every day. I shan’t go if I can 
help it.” 

““Why, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. Good night ” 

The third morning found the wind dying 
to little more than a moderate breeze and 
the sea, although still rough, not impossible. 
The rain and fog had vanished entirely. But 
a new trouble had developed. Mr. Harts- 
horn’s ankle, bruised—so he said—when the 
Chugalong struck, was now so lame and sore 
that he could scarcely step on it. His groans 
and distress were pitiful. 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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One designed especially for you 
Have you seen the new R&G Glasticside ? 











The Realist 


(Continued from Page 117) 


Mrs. Howland recommended all sorts of 
old-fashioned, homemade remedies. Some 
of these she insisted on preparing. 

Her husband chopped and sawed quanti- 
ties of wood for the stove, because heat, so 
he declared, was the best thing possible for 
rheumatics and he was inclined to think 
the soreness in the ankle more likely to be 
due to rheumatism than a bruise. 

“Great place for rheuma- 
tism down here,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Toast your leg, 
Mr. Hornhart; toast it 
good. Take the big 
chair and set right 
up to the stove and 
be easy. I’ve got 
to go off to the 
weir again and see 








He heard the story of the shipwreck. 

‘My girl, my girl!” he exclaimed. “Thank 
the good Lord for his mercies! My, my, but 
you’ve had a narrow escape!” 

She looked up into his face, then over her 
shoulder to where Sergius Hartshorn, a pe- 
culiar expression upon his face, was returning 
a roll of bills to his pocket. 

“Oh, daddy,” she sobbed, “indeed I 
have! You don’t know how 
narrow.” Ww 


HE new novel is 
published and on 
sale. It is in all the 
bookstores and on 
all the news stands. 
It is too early yet 
to be certain that 





if there’s anything 
there to feed you 
with. You set still. You mustn’t think of 
leavin’ here for another day, anyhow. And 
not then unless you’re well.” 

Mabel—she was strangely silent all the 
morning—insisted upon helping Deborah 
with the housework. The latter went out 
to feed the hens about eleven o'clock, and 
Miss Taylor accompanied her. She came 
back alone and was amazed to see the in- 
valid walking briskly about the living room, 
with no sign of lameness apparent. “Why, 
Sergius!” she cried. “Your ankle!” 

He motioned her to be silent. “Hush! 
Don’t let them hear you. My ankle is alla 
bluff. I don’t want to leave this place today, 
and I had to have an excuse for staying.” 


HE stopped and gazed at him. “Do you 

mean,” she asked slowly, “that there is 
nothing at all the matter with you? That 
you were just pretending?” 

“‘Of course,”’ impatiently. ‘I thought you 
understood. The longer I can stay here and 
see these—these curiosities and the way they 
think and live, the better it will be. Why, 
they’re priceless, Mabel. They are just the 
types I need. You n 

“Hush! Stop! And you were willing to 
pretend and—and lie like that in order to 
impose upon their good nature and hospi- 
tality and sympathy. Can’t you see what 
they have done for us already? They are as 
poor as poor can be; they have given us 
everything they had, much more than they 
can afford; every hour we stay is a further 
sacrifice for them. They haven’t thought of 
it that way. They wouldn’t. But we ——” 

“Mabel! Don’t be foolish. Another day 
won’t hurt them, and it will be worth every- 
thing tome. Of course I shall pay them.” 

“And do you think they will let you pay 
them?” 

He shook his head. ‘My dear girl,’”’ he 
began pityingly. 

“Don’t call me that again,” she broke in. 

“But, Mabel, what is the matter with 
you? Let me pay them? You bet they will 
You didn’t swallow all that old hick’s senti- 
mental nonsense, I hope. Don’t you suppose 
they know we’re going to pay for the dried- 
apple pie and ginger tea—good heaven, what 
stuff !—and straw beds? They’ve been talk- 
ing it over every night, I’ll bet—the amount 
they’ll get and all the rest of it. I know 





* human nature; it is my business to know it. 


But never mind the price, they’re worth it, 
whatever it is. I ——” 

“Stop! I don’t want to hear another 
word.” 


E STARED at her. Her face was white 

and her eyes flashing. He stared and 
wondered. Then he smiled. ‘‘Humph! Get- 
ting sentimental, after all, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know; perhaps I am. I want to 
be whatever—and wherever—you are not. 
That I do know.” 

That afternoon a fast launch came in sighi 
of Ogansett Island. Mr. Howland saw it and 
signaled. When it ran up to the landing the 
first man ashore was Captain Jonathan 
Taylor. In another moment his daughter 
was in his arms. 

He had come back from the city sooner 
than he expected, found the Chugalong miss- 
ing, phoned the people at Coltsville, discov- 
ered that Mabel had not been there, and set 
out upon a desperate, almost hopeless search. 


its popularity will 
equal that of The 
Life Veritable, but the advertisements pro- 
claim its greatness. So, too, do the review- 
ers—some of them; in particular the select, 
if somewhat small, group of “up-to-date, 
modern thinkers.” 

Listen once more to Mr. Kaplan, in The 
Emancipator, a full page this time. “ Again,” 
proclaims the great Kaplan, with the unhesi- 
tating certainty of knowledge which is his 
strongest asset, ‘‘has our young apostle of 
realism produced a masterpiece. The glowing 
promise which his genius gave in The Life 
Veritable has been fulfilled in this new tri- 
umph. In it he has done for life in the coun- 
try what, in his former novel, he did for that 
in the city. Unsparing, unflinching, wielding 
his pen like a surgeon’s scalpel, he has 
stripped from the self-satisfied bourgeois 
dweller in the small town, from the dull 
bigoted clod in the rural district, every 
vestige of sentimental glamour, of . . .” etc. 
“‘ Again he has produced the book which had 
to be written.” . . . “Here they are as 
they are.” . . .-“‘The Grubbers by Sergius 
Hartshorn is a photograph.” 


ABEL TAYLOR bought a copy of The 
Grubbers as soon as it appeared. She 
read it through—through to the end, where 
the heroine died of tuberculosis and the hero 
was deported for defying the draft. On the 
ninetieth page she was introduced to a char- 
acter who, like her father, was the leading 
citizen of a village markedly resembling that 
in which Captain Jonathan lived. The house 
in which this character dwelt was furnished 
as was the captain’s. The furniture, like the 
house, was described with minute accuracy. 
Further on, in the tale, the reader met and 
sojourned with a married pair who, although 
their name was not Howland, wore the How- 
land clothes and occupied the Howland 
home. Here the scalpel had been really 
busy. The little gray house on Ogansett was 
shown inside and out, in all its grayness and 
bleakness and poverty-stricken hopelessness. 
Abial’s dialect, his expressions, his narrow- 
ness and lack of ambition, his stereotyped 
patriotism, his servile admiration of a 
rich neighbor’s luxuries, his ignorance and 
political docility—all were there; and there 
also were Deborah’s horrible coffee and 
ginger tea and evaporated apple pie and fried 
bread and bovine contentment. Nothing 
was exaggerated, nothing was glossed over, 
nothing omitted except—well, those things 
which the eyes of Mr. Sergius Hartshorn, the 
“‘realist,’’ were not fashioned for seeing. 

When Captain Jonathan had read The 
Grubbers to the bitter—-the extremely bit- 
ter—end, his daughter handed him The 
Emancipator containing Mr. Kaplan’s eulo- 
gism. He read that too. 

“Well,”’ he observed reflectively, “in a 
way, Mabel, I guess that fellow is right. This 
book is a photograph.” 

Mabel was shocked. “Oh, daddy!”’ she 
protested. ‘Not of the Howlands! Those 
dear, kind, thoughtful, self-sacrificing people ! 
You don’t mean you think it is a true photo- 
graph of them.” j 

Her father shook his head. “‘Why, no!”’ 
he said. “I shouldn’t call it more than a 
half way photograph of ’Bial afid Debby. 
But as a real, revealing likeness of the fellow 
that wrote the yarn—humph! Well, as a 
photograph of him I don’t see how it could 
be improved on.” 
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Telephone— 


you can ask by name for Kotex 


This is one of the conveniences of Kotex—they are so easy 
women’s rest-rooms to buy. Anywhere in the United States one can get them from 


Kotex cabinets are nou 
being distributed in 


everywhere—hotels, : ar 
lies inilitiegs, theatres drug, drygoods, and department stores. There is no descriptive 


and other places—from printing on the blue box—only the name Kotex. 

pee x gal n gp os It is easy to carry a supply in a handbag. They are disposed 

safety ‘pins, in plain of without inconvenience by following simple directions found 

tattle in each box. And they are also inexpensive. 

f Fine gauze and Cellucotton are used in making these sani- 

Regular Size, 12 for 65c tary pads. Cellucotton is such a wonderful absorbent material 
that Kotex meets the most exacting needs. Insures comfort and 


: : poise. Solves a difficult laundry problem. 
Hosp ital Size, 6 fe or 45¢ Whether ordering Kotex at the counter or by telephone, 


(Additional thickness) conversation is unnecessary—ask for them by name. 
At drug, drygoods and department stores 


Copyright, 1923, by Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago —- 51 Chambers Street, New York — Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 


(ROE RE SAS 2 ARR A ES ASE A ae IIE BE Ie a a a I i PRET T  NT A I  RAEEIINE I RREEI  — NN. 9 CEERETTI Gs SRL EE ae 
INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
(RSE ai REHEARSE I SRS. IE EE a aE A TT IT OI RI SAE NATO CIE NINE: LS SOE ENE LOVES BE NIETO NN Na 
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hen the ice runs low 


Fortunate the woman who has learned to rely on Pet Milk—the rich, 
concentrated, creamy milk that comes in sealed containers! With a 
supply of Pet on the pantry shelf she has no worry about milk no 
matter what weather conditions may be. It adds richness to her daily 
cooking. She makes constant use of Pet as cream on the table. For 
the picnic she has only to drop a can of Pet in the basket. For baby 
Pet supplies safe, wholesome, normally nourishing food. For every 
family use it is conveniently at hand, in perfect condition, always. 
It costs no more than ordinary milk. The Helvetia Company (Orig- 


inators of Evaporated Milk) 834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





RECIPE FOR PET MILK MAYONNAISE 


Mix 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 2 tea little. Add 1 tablespoon lemon juice and | with Dover egg-beater; place on ice until ready 
spoon paprika, and % cup Pet Milk; add 1 cup tablespoon vinegar drop by drop, alternating to serve. Ingredients should be very cold. 
olive oil drop by drop until mixture thickens a with oil until all are used. Beat two minutes While mixing, place bow! in pan of ice water. 
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cedlework Destens Older than Kine Tut 


REAT 
are the 
wonders 
of publicity! 
It took King 
Tutenkhamun 
3000 years to 
get on thefront 

15107 page ofanews- 

paper, but once 
arrived there he became 
a household word, and in 
less than three days gar- 
ments bearing designs in- 
spired by that solitary 
tomb at Luxor began to 
make their appearance. 
And they continue to ar- 
rive. Not to have an 
Egyptian touch upon one- 
oat in one’s home is to 
be hopelessly out of the 
running. So we introduce 
to you on this page the 
smartest thing in initial- 
dom—an alphabet of 
Egyptian emblems, done 
in outline stitch, to be used 
in place of the accustomed 
monograms on sweaters, 
blouses, lingerie, handker- 
chiefs and other accesso- 
ries. 

Four letters we have in 
the English alphabet that 
were not known to those 
rulers of ancient dynas- 
ties, so if your name be- 
gins with a C, O, V or X 
use the initial of your sur- 
name. Or if you yearn 
for a snail, such as F, or 
a lion couchant, L, or a 
cobra, Z, or one of the 
strange little birds repre- 
sented here, and find your 
initials only among the geometrical figures, perhaps your mid- 
dle name will help solve the difficulty. This alphabet is abso- 
lutely authentic and design 15106 includes a transfer for it. 

Even a thousand years before Tutenkhamun, there lived 
a plump little bobbed-haired girl-queen of Egypt named 
Ashaiti, who at the age of twenty-two left the world she so 
loved. That she might continue to enjoy her dear familiar 
pleasures in the life beyond, reproductions of these delightful 
things were placed by a great artist upon her sarcophagus. 
The table runner in center was built upon these decorations, 
as a reader of hieroglyphs translated them, and we are given 
an alluring glimpse into a far-off life. 


Under the Direction of the Guild of 
Needle and Bobbin (rafts 


IGH upon her ebony throne sits the little Ashaiti, inhaling 

the sweetness of a lotus flower. Behind her an atten- 
dant stirs the warm, still air with arare fan of inlaid ivory and 
gold. Beakers-of cool goat’s milk are proffered her by an 
ever-watchful slave, while more maidens seek to please her 
fancy with alabaster jars of unguents and perfumes. 

With such a bit of history, a table runner can become the 
most interesting thing in one’s living room. The appliqué, 
in which it is done, is a simple but highly effective method 
particularly suited for an Egyptian design. Japanese crépe 
is used for the runner shown here, as it has something of the 
character of ancient weaving and is inexpensive. Of sand 
color, the runner is forty-eight inches long and eighteen 
inches wide when finished. Upon this the design, one-half 
of which is shown here, is stamped twice, so that the figures 
face the center from each end, and a space is left free in the 
middle for a bowl of flowers. Having provided yourself 
with crépe in henna, white and black, in smaller quantities 
than the sand color, stamp the design on each of them. Then 
cut out of the henna all the flesh parts, such as arms, legs 
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By GORDON BRINLEY 




















15106 
The scarab at upper left (No. 75707), which is offered 
in a design with nineteen other motifs for handker- 
chiefs, measures 14x34 inches. The table runner 
is 48x18 inches, with the middle section 654 inches 
wide. Handy bagis 11V$ inches wide, 44-inch border; 
14¥% inches long, with 42-inch-wide handle, 
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and faces, allowing suffi- 
cient material beyond 
the outline to turn in 
neatly. Overcast in place 
with thread of the same 
color. Next, from the 
white crépe, cut those mid- 
dle portions of each figure 
which represent the linen 
garments worn by men 
and women, and with 
white thread apply these 
in like manner. Lastly, 
put in the black touches, 
the hair, chair, footstool 
and goblets. Then apply 
a band of the henna crépe 
all around to frame the 
picture. Use black out- 
line stitch where just lines 
are indicated. Turn a hem 
all around, and-you will 
have an interesting piece 
of decoration for your 
table, which a bowl of 
water lilies will turn into 
a perfect composition. 

The lotus or water lily 
was the beloved flower of 
Egypt, and the design on 
the bag below was inspired 
by a bronze ceremonial 
piece in the Metropolitan 
Museum. This bag is 
made of unbleached mus- 
lin, and in contour and 
coloring it is truly Egyp- 
tian. The conventional- 
ized lotus blossoms are cut 
out of lilac gingham, ex- 
actly the size of the design, 
and instead of the edges 
being turned under and 
hemmed in place, the raw 
edges are lightly overcast 
and then two or three 
strands of black twisted embroidery cotton are couched over 
these raw edges by means of a fine black thread; a con- 
tinuous line with the stems is obtained in this way. The bird 
is cut out of black cotton-backed satin and outlined in the 
same way, as is also the little square it stands upon. 


Transfer 15106 


I THE narrow upper part which goes over the arm is cut 
on a fold, the effect will be neater than if a seam is mad 
Che scarab on the handle is of lilac gingham with couched 
outline, the hieroglyph upon it worked in black outline stitch 
Lilac grosgrain ribbon binds all edges, and the bag is left 
open sufficiently far down each side to admit the hand freely 
This is a handy bag for sewing, or to slip over the arm when 
shopping. It needs no lining. 

While human characteristics are much the same today as 
they were in far-off ancient Egypt, the development of per- 
sonal liberty during these four thousand years has been 
tremendous. In Ashaiti's day, only the privileged few were 
allowed to use their names as a seal or a sign of possession. 
The mass of the people could only use marks. But there was 
a pretty custom in those days of cutting mottoes or good 
wishes upon scarabs, that is to say, small pieces of stone, 
shaped like the sacred beetle, and sending them to friends as 
presents. The scarab at the beginning of this article reads: 
“* May you have a good journey to Thebes.’’ Would it not be 
a pleasant augury of good fortune to embroider it on a 
handkerchief and send it to a friend about to start on her 
vacation? Embroider a scarab-shaped bit of colored linen 
in outline stitch, and apply it to a white handkerchief with 
a black outline. The design for scarab also includes nine- 
teen other motifs for handkerchiefs. 

And now may you yourself have a good journey to the city 
of your desire! 


1/phabet 

P epared 
by 

Gertrude 


W hiting 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Costumes, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents, 
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INDIAN HEAD 


On every yard of the CLOTH 








* morananan 
“INDIAN HEAD” is in 
dotted letters on the sel- 
vage of every yard of 
cloth. Look for it. It is 
for your protection. 

You may be sure that any 
garment showing a label 
with “Indian Head”’ in 
dotted letters is made of 
genuine Indian Head. 

© 1923, Amory, Browne & Co 









Indian Head is used for children’s 
coats, dresses, suits, and rompers. 
It is good-looking, long-wearing, and 
practical. Unlike linen, it resists the 
wear and muss of a hard day’s play. 

Indian Head is now made in col- 
ors—eighteen. All are covered by 
our guarantee, as follows: 

f any garment made of Indian 
Head fails to give proper service be- 





THE coat is made of 
mimosa Indian Head 
with brown Indian Head 
appliqué. The girl on the 
right has on a ciel blue 
Indian Head frock em- 
broidered in black. The 
small child’s dress is 
pink Indian Head with 
collar and pockets of 
white Indian Head. 
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Appliqué and embroidery on 
Indian Head children’s coats and dresses 


cause of the fading or running of 
Indian Head colors, we will make 
good the total cost of the garment. 

Fast-color Indian Head is made 
36 inches wide and sells for 60 cents 
a yard. If your dealer has not the 
color you want, write us for it. 

White Indian Herd is woven in 
7 widths, 18—63 inches, and sells"at 
25 to 75 cents a yard. 


Department 226, 


Amory, Browye & Co. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Nashua Blankets 


Boston and New York Parkhill Fine Ginghams 


Gilbrae Gingham 
Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 





Send coupon 
for free trial 


tube of Stacomb 






Oys 


shy 


twil ll Now Stay Combed~' 


Thousand, of mothers have found 
a way to ke€p their boys’ hair 
combed no matter how unruly it 
has been. Cow-licks stay down, 
unruly, fractious hair behaves with 


STACOMB. 


And for boys who want to train 
a pompadour STACOMB is ideal. 


Men, women, children all find 


STACOMB a wonderful aid for 
making their hair stay combed, es- 
pecially after it has just been washed. 

Send coupon today for free sam- 
ple. Comb your boys’ hair with 


STACOMB—then notice the im- 


provement in his appearance. 


For sale at all druggists or wher- 
ever toilet goods are sold. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc., Los Angeles 


Demand 


The Original 
—has never been equalled. 








Trial Tube 
Free 


—— 
Standard Laboratories, Inc. ae 
Dept- 15, 750 Stanford Ave., 
| Los Ang ‘les, California. 
Please send me free trial tube of Stacomb. | 


Name | 
| Address 


| Dealer's Name | 
—_—_—_—_"—_—— -_ 
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Distinguished Designs in (rocheted 
Filet for Ftousehold Use 


HE mak- 

ing of 

crocheted 
filet has several 
advantages 
over other 
kinds of filet. 
It is more 
quickly done, 
which is always 
an interesting 
item, and, fur- 
thermore, cro- 
cheting filet is 
not hard upon 
the eyes. 

In making 
the runners 
and pillow shown here, 
the same general method 
is followed. The cro- 
cheting is done first, 
placed in position on 
top of the linen, basted 
carefully, then sewed 
down firmly with thread 
of matching color. The 
piece of linen in back of 
the insert is then cut 
away, leaving the nar- 
rowest possible edge that 
can be rolled in with the 
point of needle. This is 
sewed over and over to 
the edge of the crochet, 
making the insert really 
a part of the linen. 

The raw edges of the 
cloth are then finished, 
using a rolled hem if the 
linen is fine, or turning 
it in once only if it 
is coarse. The edging is 
crocheted to this hem. 
If you unthread your 
sewing machine and 
stitch around the hem 
you will find the holes 
made by the needle con- 
venient marks for your, 
crochet needle. 
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To copy the 
patterns given 
one has only to 
count the 
squares and 
crochet the re- 
quired num- 
ber, for all de- 
signs in filet 
crochet are 
composed en- 
tirely of open 
and solid 
squares. An 
open square is 
made by a 
double crochet 
into the begin- 
ning chain, then chain 
two and make another 
double crochet. One 
solid square is formed 
of four doubles, while 
two squares require just 
seven double crochets. 
In turning a corner, 
chain five to make two 
sides of the square. 

The runner for dresser 
or sideboard at top of 
page is of heavy cream 
linen, worked with needle 
No. 12, thread No. 80 in 
spool linen or No. 50 in 
cylinder thread. Pillow 
cover and runner with 
tassels in center form a 
usable set in any living 
room, and are particu 
larly handsome with 
furniture of massive 
build and dark wood. 
The linen should be very 
heavy, needle No. 8 or 
10, and linen crochet 
thread No. 25. A small 
runner for many pur- 
poses, of British linen 
worked with needle No. 
11, thread No. 60, is 
shown at bottom of page. 
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Sasteres may “ secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
cents; Children’s Dresses, 2 


Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 
; working designs for crochet, 15 cents. 
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The Thames River at New London, Conn.—scene of many intercollegiate rowing classics. 


“She Thames 


A folder giving full directions for knitting this 
modish new blouse may be obtained without 


at counters where COLUMBIA YARNS are sold. 


OWEVER distinctive the pattern and 
beautiful the design; however tasteful 
your choice of colors—yarn quality is the great- 


est single factor in the finished perfection of 7 

your knitted creation. fare Se 
ee pte oe s fo’ 
sheds es 
ae F 


Knit with Cotumsia Yarns. Note their 
clear, true interpretation of the season’s shades; 
the rich lustre and live, soft feel of your 
finished creation. These things bespeak the 
matchless yarn quality which three generations 
of discriminating women have recognized in 
CoLuMBIA YARNS. 


Wao. H. HorstMann ComMPANy 


Established 1816 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Have you tried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 
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S H res ‘) - | 5 
ol || 
a HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT < —_ IG 
P This discovery enables you to make a 5 
G delicious Ginger Ale at home just as iS 
G easily and economically as you make ia 
a Rootbeer from Hires Household Extract. Is 
4 One package makes 80 glasses. If your IS 
1] dealer cannot supply you, send 25c and § 





We we will send postpaid package direct, or 
send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 
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Canada and foreign 
price, 35c and $4.00, 
respectively. 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
210 S. 24th St., Phila., Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


.  ROOTBEER 
For making OR 


GINGER ALE 2 20e 





cA Hot. Juicy Steak 
on a Wooden ‘Plate 


/ 





Dinner plate size. 
Cut from clean 
hard wood. Odor- 
less, tasteless. 


LL the joys of a campfire feast for 

those who go to steak roast and pic- 

nic with a supply of Adirondack plates 

in car, boat or basket. Light, inexpen- 

sive, sanitary Adirondack plates carry all foods, hot and 

cold, moist and dry, just as serviceably as china or tin. Use 
them once and throw them away. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK Tupper Lake, N. Y. CHICAGO 


6 for a Dime 
In sanitary glassine envelopes 
At all dealers’ 


WOODEN 
PLATES 

























ow Ftome Journal ‘Readers 
Make Money 


In Such Spare Hours as They Have, Few or ACany 


EAR MANAGER: 
D I have a ten-room 

house to care for, a 
ten-room house with 
twenty-one windows. 

A month ago no one 
would have believed, my- 
self least of all, that I could 
earn money of my own 
without neglecting some- 
thing. But the impossible 
has happened. In odds 
and ends of spare time I have earned enough 
to buy three dainty thin dresses and a sum- 
mer rug. Mrs. C. W. T., Pennsylvania. 


And how much spare time, we might ask, has a 
girl who is employed in a business office each day? 
Time enough to add very comfortably to her in- 
come, if she knows of the Home Journal plan: 


Dear Manager: I’ve enjoyed the work so 
much. It’s a restful change from tapping the 
keys all day. Much as I wanted extra money 
for my vacation expenses, I couldn’t have 
undertaken it if it had involved a tax on my 
strength. The work is very profitable, too. 
I have made six dollars in three evenings. 

Miss T.N. D., Indiana. 

Neither need a schoolgirl waste the long vaca- 

tion weeks, as the next letter indicates: 


Fé EAR FAIRY GODMOTHER: I call 
you that because you have helped me 
over so very many hard places. This time 
the problem was 
my high-school 
expenses. When 
we girls began 
talking over the 
cost of the things 
we'll need next 
term, I felta 
little blue. Turn- 
ing again to my 
Girls’ Club plan, 
however, I’ve al- 
ready made $17—and saved $15 of it. 
HELEN R., Iowa. 
And don’t unexpected expensescome toall of us? 


Dear Manager: My earnings are gciag into 
the bank. It requires careful figuring at any 
time to make our spending budget come out 
even, but last month we had two sick kiddies, 
and I was down to thirty-six cents before | 
knew it. So my idea of solid security is a 
savings account, to meet the unexpected! 


Mrs. J. H., Wisconsin. 


Ls nm LAD 
MANAGER: 
There are many, I 
know, who have done 
better than I, but I’m 
just a little proud of 
what I’ve accom- 
plished. When we had 
that big hospital bill to 
meet this spring it 
looked as if I wouldn’t 
get my electric iron and vacuum cleaner for 
many a long day. As a matter of fact, I’m 
using them now, having 
earned the money inside of 
thirty days. Isn’t that quite 
a record for a woman who 
does all her own housework, 
and looks after four chil- 
dren—even cutting the boys’ 
hair? 
Mrs. J. J., North Carolina. 


/ EAR MANAGER: It 

took me just twelve cays 
to earn my vacation money. 
I'll think of you while I’m in 
the beautiful lake country. Please send my 
extra check to my home address. It will be 
a nice start toward paying for another pleas- 
ant outing I have in mind. 

A young cousin of mine has been much in- 
terested in my success, for she wants to pay 
her way through college. Do you think she 
could earn the money through the Girls’ Club 
work? Miss B. F. S., Minnesota. 














In answer to the question 
asked by Miss S., we can as- 
sure her that scores of young 
women have earned their col- 
lege expenses through this 
very plan. Here is a letter 
from one of them: 


Dear Manager: I seem 
to have found a cure 
for the first big disap 
pointment of my life. I 
worked hard for a college 
scholarship, but lost it by a few points. Now 
I’ve forgotten to be unhappy in the interest 
of this new work, and in the satisfaction of 
having already made enough to meet my ex- 
penses for the first year. 

Miss A. R., Massachusetts. 


This little schoolteacher made $73 during the 
months of July and August: 


Dear Manager: At the close of my first 
term of teaching I remember looking forward 
with a great deal of pleasure to an idle sum- 
mer. But one such summer, with its skimped 
spending money, was enough. I am so thank- 
ful that I have learned of this interesting 
work, which has allowed me to take proper 
time for rest, yet has brought me earnings 
of $73 in two months. Count on me to break 
this record next year! 

Miss J. L. L., New York. 


Zz EAR MAN- 
SAGER 
(writes an ambi- 
tious mother): 
My little son is 
just beginning to 
walk, but I’ve 
started a college 
fund for him. All 
my extra checks 
will go into that 
fund after this. 
My other earnings will help to keep him in 
clothes, which he is “hard on,” like most 
boys, even the littlest of them. 

You will see from this that I am with you 
to stay. It was surely one of my lucky days 
when I learned of this way of making money. 

Mrs. G. N., Missouri. 





It is a great advantage to be able to earn money 
quickly, too, in these days of summer outings. 


Dear Manager: Your letter of congratula- 
tion received. I’m congratulating myself! 
No longer will I have to refuse invitations to 
week-end parties. Last year I had to let 
several such invitations go by, because I 
hadn’t the money for the necessary car fare 
and clothes, Miss M. V., Canada. 


THIS PLAN IS OPEN TO ALL 
HOME JOURNAL READERS 
I YOU have spare time, much 
or little, that you would like [ 

to turn into spare dollars, I shall 
be glad to tell you how the rest 
of us make money. A short 
note, asking for the details of 
our plan, will 
bring you full 
particulars. 
There will be no 
expense to you of 
any kind, and 
you will put 
yourself under no obligation 
by making the inquiry. Then 
why not write now, before 
the clock ticks away another 
five minutes? A special call 
for money, maybe a really 
. urgent need for it, may arise 
sooner than you expect. It’s wisest to be 
prepared. Address your note or card to the 
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is that Maxwell House is uniform in its 
flavory goodness. 


WEYcatlititeits)sclelcocme tees s) iV Eb a.com s Celtits 
Coffee at its face value. They like the taste 
of it and that’s as far as they care to inquire. 


But you know, and we know, that there’s 
one feature of Maxwell House Coffee even 
more appealing than that it is “Good to the 
Last Drop’. This is the fact that the delicious 
flavor is uniform It is al 
ways “Good to the Last Drop’— with em 
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phasis on the “always”, 


If you could visit any of our five plants, 
you'd understand why this is‘so. You would 
see the finest coffees of the world selected 
with watchful care. You would see these 
coffees cleaned, roasted, blended and packed 
with a skill born of fifty years’ experience. 


You will not wonder that Maxwell House 
is sold in ever increasing quantities in every 
state in the 


| 
t | 


Union, when you have learned 


ie Tiebhaelassthe’ rey its delicious flavor 


Ask your dealer for Maxwell House. 
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cA Food for Hot Weather 
Ogee 


Pimento Cheese Salad 


% lb. Kraft Pimento Cheese 
5 tablespoonfuls cream 

1 teaspoon gelatine 

1 tablespoon cold water 





HEN the warm days come, a salad is a welcome and refreshing 
change. But still you will need food of more protein value than 
vegetables; and meats lose their appeal on these days. You can have 
it by the use of cheese. 
Good cheese is a perfect alternate for meat; the food properties 
are so nearly alike. But remember, we said good cheese. 


Green peppers : se 
ona You cannot tell good cheese by how it looks— intrinsic good- 
-_ ness and flavor are not visible. Your safest guide in buying cheese, 
Pepper 
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Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve over hot water. Add this to the 
cheese which has been rubbed through 
grater and made smooth and moist with 
cream. Stuff peppers with mixture and 
place on ice. When very cold, slice in 
thin rings and arrange rings on bed of 
crisp lettuce. Serve with French dressing. 
Send for 


or anything else, is the reputation of the maker of the goods. 

Kraft Cheese is good cheese. We put our name on it to guide you in buy- 
ing. When we do that we stake our reputation on the quality of evety pound 
we make. After you have tasted Kraft Cheese; when you know what a fresh, 
rich and pleasing flavor it always has, then you will know why real cheese 








lovers make it a point to call for it by name. 
J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


RAFT (HEESE 
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CCESSORIES for one’s own bureau may 
be of any preferred material, but there 
is nothing so immaculately fresh-looking 

as oyster-white French linen of medium weight, 
decorated with Italian hemstitching and tiny 
embroidered motifs. If French linen cannot be 
obtained, substitute any medium-weight linen 
from which threads can be easily drawn. 
Measure the dresser carefully for the scarf, 
second from top of page, allowing °¢ inch all 
around for the hem. Accuracy is assured by 
doing the hemstitching before stamping the 
embroidery design, which provides 34-inch 
squares, or just the right size to make five of 
them fit across an 18-inch-wide— 
finished size—scarf. Draw two 
threads 14 inches from each 
edge, all around the scarf, skip 
four threads, and draw two more. 
Then divide each end into five 
blocks, as indicated, and draw 
two similar rows of threads at top 
and sides for hemstitching. 
Linen thread No. 70 and a blunt 
needle are used for the hemstitch- 
ing. By following the diagrams 
and instructions below you can- 
not go wrong. If the satin stitch 
in design is worked closely with 
mercerized cotton No. 25, it 
needs no padding. Puta French 
knot in center of each flower. 
The unusual and attractive comb and 
brush tray, 1244x814 inches, below in cen- 
ter, the back of which appears at center 
right, is buttonholed on edge, with picots 
34 inch apart. For the picot, insert needle 
in fourth stitch back, winding thread 
twelve times over needle as shown in 
sketch at lowerleft. Pull needle through, 
holding picot tight to prevent slipping. 
Then fasten picot with plain stitch 
through last buttonhole stitch. Make 
first row of hemstitching 11% inches from 
picot, leave 34 inch plain and draw threads 
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Above is a detail of the 
picot edge used on the comb 
and brush tray and around 
the entire edge of lamp shade. 
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backward 
needle 


S€C0 nd row as in center 


To do the hemstitching ¢ 
start on outside row, make a 
stitch over four threads, bringing 
down diagonally to 
sketch below. Carrying needle four threads 
to right, make an upward stitch, bringing 
needle back diagonally to first row as at top 
of sketch at lower right. Now make a stitch 
across from first to second row, bringing 
needle out four threads beyond first stitch 
made in first row, and repeat. 
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«Italian Hemstitching on a Linen Bureau Set 


in center to form blocks 11% inches square, as 
provided in design. Tie cord through two eye- 
lets in each corner. On back of tray, in line with 
outside hemstitching, sew a piece of plain linen, 
slipping cardboard in at open end to keep bot- 
tom stiff. If the edges are raw starched, they 
will stand up nicely and keep their shape. 

The envelope-shaped handkerchief case at top 
of page measures 6)4x10 inches when closed, the 
flap only being embroidered. Cut linen 11x19 
inches, and use one-third for flap. Draw the 
first thread 7 % inch from edge of linen. Fold 
over the remaining two-thirds of linen and sew 
up at each end to form envelope. 

Candle shades vary in size, so 
no measurements are given here. 
First cover the frame with any 
desired color silk, then cut a linen 
piece so that when finished it will 
be the exact size of frame; picot 
edge all around, hemstitch the 
dividing line between sides and 
front, and make hemstitched 
blocks with embroidered centers, 
to correspond with the rest of set. 

The 5x5-inch pincushion is 
made of two square pieces of 
linen a little smaller than the 
cushion, so as to allow % inch 
around cushion sides for lacing 
together. Allowing a 44-inch hem, 
hemstitch around edges and 
around the 1)%-inch squares on top piece, 
and embroider this piece to match others. 
Fasten the squares to the cushion at each 
corner with a few stitches, then lace to- 
gether the sides with two strands of 
mercerized cotton No. 5, or narrow rib- 
bon, tying a bow in opposite corners. 

Design No. 15105 includes a _ two- 
yard border of 34-inch squares, as 
applied to the scarf ends, and a two- 
yard border of 1%-inch squares, or 
enough transfer for the handkerchief case, 
tray, lamp shade and cushion. 
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Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; 


Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street 
New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; 


Transfers, 20 cents. 
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A bed is more than 
a piece of furniture 


Of course—it must be 
comfortable. But more 
than that, this dominant 
article in the room must 
do its part in the long 
daylight hours to beautify 
and to reflect the good 
taste of the owner. 


Stevens Bed Spreads make 
the bed a thing of beauty. 
Their wonderful finish, their 
snowy whiteness, their wide 
variety of patterns harmo- 
nize with any decorative 
scheme. Or if you choose, 
there are the pretty striped 
effects in blue, pink and yel- 
low, daintily hemmed, scal- 
loped or fringed. 


Bed spread beauty is not a 
matter of money, if you have 
Stevens Bed Spreads. Qual- 
ity through and through, 
yet within the reach of every 
purse. Crochet Spreads and 
Satin Spreads at a wide range 
of prices. Also bed sets with 
bolster cover to match. 
There’s a Stevens Spread for 
every bed. 

STEVENS MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 
Fall River, Mass. 

Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc. 


354 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Selling Agents 


Specify Stevens f 
Bed Spreads. The 
Stevens label is 
your assurance of 
quality. 


Bed Spreads 


Write for* *Spreadtime 


Stories,’’ an illustrated 
booklet for the kiddies. 
It’s free. And if you 
want a_ beautiful 
dolly’s bed spread, en- 
close 25¢ —choice of 
pink or blue. 
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Let the “VACUUMITES fone the 








Take the oe FREEZER in the Car 
~ the ice-cream will be frozen when you get there 


CE CREAM for a picnic lunch when motoring! A quarter mil- 

lion women who own Auto VACUUM Ice Cream FREEZERS 
know that refreshing, nutritious, home-made ice cream is the 
easiest dessert to serve at a wayside lunch. 

In the Auto VACUUM FREEZER, the ice cream freezes 
itself —without cranking! The ice cream mixture is put into one 
compartment; the ice and salt into another. That's all there is 
to it! No cranking, no fuss. Just toss the freezer in the car. 
The ice cream will freeze itself (on the principle of the vacuum 
bottle), in forty minutes, and stay frozen for eight hours. hour. Then add milk and 

The Auto VACUUM FREEZER is beautifully white enameled, cream—whipped stiff, 
and is not bulky. Nor can it leak! It can be packed in the picnic Freeze. 
basket right along with the rest of the goodies. Saves ice, energy, 
time, and your disposition; best of all, it makes rich, smooth, 
luscious ice cream with all the flavor sealed in. 


Raspberry Ice Cream 
1 qt. red raspberries, 1 cup 
milk, 2 cups sugar, 2% 
cups heavy cream. Look 
over berries, wash and 
crush. Press thru sieve. 
Measure tw: cups. Add 
sugar and let stand an 


At leading Hardware, Department and General Stores in 1, 2 
and 4 quart sizes 


For free Book of Desserts address Auto Vacuum Ice 
Cream Freeser Co., 220 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Auto YACUUM ciiSin FREEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 
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“My BOSS OVEN 
is dependable — 


““My pies are always uni- 
formly browned both top and 
bottom. 

“After all, tempting pastry is 
usually due to right baking. My 1 
30ss Oven gives me the proper 
degree of even heat that I need. 
And the baking is always in full 
view—I know just when to re- 
move it.” 

Heat circulates evenly . 
throughout the Boss Oven. As- 
bestos lining saves fuel. A style 
and size to meet every require- 
ment. Over two million sold. i 

Guaranteed to bake satisfac- 
torily on all good oil or gas 
stoves. 

Glass 
door fully 
guaranteed. 


Insist upon 
the genuine 
stamped, 
Boss Oven 


THE 


HUENEFELD 
COMPANY 
Cincinnati, 0. 














Women Saved the Pueblos 


(Continued from Page 19) 


community government, devotion to religion 
and, above all, in the matter of serene and 
harmonious adjustment to environment and 
circumstance. 

No Pueblo Indian housewife ever had 
nervous prostration. What American women 
as individuals and in club groups are franti- 
cally groping for in their present pursuit of 
one strange cult after another is in reality, 
whether or not they are conscious of it, 
peace of mind. The Indian woman has that 
as a matter of course. It is the sure part of 
her spiritual inheritance through many cen- 
turies. She sings at her work, contemplates 
the stars and finds inspiration in the hills 
and deserts. She does this not because an 
apostle of the latest psychic fad has told her 
to do it at a lecture costing two dollars for 
admission; she does it because it is her na- 
ture to do so. 

Our civilization has transmitted to the 
Indians various diseases, but we have not 
succeeded in spoiling their serenity and poise 
with the nervous unrest of our domestic and 
industrial life, which noted specialists now 
tell us is the chief menace of our own civili- 
zation. Through generations they have suf- 
fered from the encroachment and robberies 
by the Spaniards, Mexicans and Americans 
and from the raids and massacres by the 
Apaches and the Comanches, but without 
losing their tranquility of spirit. There 
surely is something in that fact of interest 
and value to American women. 


The Spiritual (Capital 


IS, moreover, a practical fact, because 
it concerns a trait of mind and soul whi:h 
may be studied and emulated and made to 
serve as a leaven to offset the mental fidgets 
of the United States. That its influence may 
be carried beyond the boundaries of the 
pueblos is demonstrated by the experience 
of Santa Fé. Vachel Lindsay has called this 
city the spiritual capi- 
tal of the United 
States. Neither a 
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governmentalized charity to burdensome 
wards is thrown overboard with the other 
mistake of thinking of these wards as in 
ferior people. They are inferior no doubt in 
mechanical industry and in money getting. 
In things of the spirit they are equal to the 
best of us and superior to most of us. 

But of course the Indian Bureau in its 
present form~-and temper cannot be de 
pended upon to do the Government’s share 
of this work. It is still operating on the old 
assumption of the plains that the only good 
Indian is the dead Indian, and that the only 
justification fcr keeping any Indians alive 
is that they furnish the excuse for continuing 
the six thousand jobs of the most autocratic 
bureau in Washington at an annual cost to 
the people of thirteen million dollars. The 
Canadian Government spends only about 
half of what we do and handles its Indian 
population in a far more intelligent and ef- 
fective manner. But that is another story. 


cA Pinchot Needed 


HERE is a good American precedent cf 

comparatively recent date which suggests 
what should be done now in the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. It was the organization 
of the forestry service in the Department of 
Agriculture by Gifford Pinchot about twenty 
five years ago. 

The work was kept rid of the pest of in- 
competent, job-hunting politicians and or- 
ganized throughout on scientific principles. 
It saved the American forests from fire, 
blight, politics and greed. 

It is simply necessary to repeat the experi- 
ment with the Indians. Pinchot was chosen 
for his great work because he had been a 
student and practitioner of scientific forestry 
for years and knew how to organize and 
direct a body of experts. There are in this 
country—outside of the Indian Bureau 
men similarly qualified with reference to the 

Indians. They know 
aad bas the history, traditions 
x and present customs of 





guidebook nor a maga- 
zine article can tell you 
just what he means 
by that, but you know 
what he means the 
minute you enter this 
ancient Spanish town, 
built about the plaza 
which was the end of 
the Santa Fé trail. 
Artists who go to 
Santa Fé intending to 
stay a week build for 
themselves Indian 
dwellings and studios } 
of adobe brick and re- 
main for the rest of 
their lives. In other 
words Santa Fé has 
the same sort of at- 
mosphere that the 
chairman of the art 
committee or the 
better-homes commit- 
tee of every woman’s 
club in America,from 
Maine to California, 
dreams of having some 
day in her own town. | 
| 





And the influence of all 
that is serene and 
beautiful in the pres- 
ent life and ancient 
traditions of the sur- 
rounding Indian com- 
munities upon the 





the Indians and the 
art and archeology of 
their ancestors as 
£ Pinchot knew his trees. 
They measure the prog- 
ress of events by 
centuries and not by 
| the four-year terms of 
the ins and the outs at 
| Washington. 
They have apprecia- 
} tion of the fact that a 
race of men and women 
which has dwelt upon 
the mountain ranges 
and the vast deserts 
of America for a thou 
sand years must have 
absorbed into their 
hearts and minds some 
thing of the grandeur 
and simplicity of such 
environment, and that 
that something, if it is 
not wasted and thrown 
away, also may become 
a priceless aid and asset 
for ourselves in the fu- 
ture development of a 
music, art, literature 
and drama that is truly 
American. 

It is to public officers 
of such caliber that 
the women of America 
} ask that the future ad- 











worthwhile mefi and 
women of Santa Fé has 
been a great factor in making the city what 
it is, what Vachel Lindsay called it. 

That is the rare sort of influence the need 
of which in present-day America is coming 
to be recognized by the women, so there is 
an enlightened selfishness in their determina- 
tion to-save this Indian culture by the only 
posSible way, which is of course by saving 
the Pueblos themselves. There is the double 
motive of ordinary justice and humanity to- 
ward the Indians and of recognition that 
they are worth something to us. On that in- 
telligent basis the notion of dispensing cheap 


ministration of Indian 
affairs be entrusted. 

As it is now, the Federal Government is 
making an absurd showing on all points, 
from the simple matter of helping the Pueb- 
los in their farming to the far more delicate 
task of understanding enough of their re- 
ligious symbolism to treat it with the respect 
that all sacred things deserve. 

They are Christians and have been since 
the coming of the Spaniards four hundred 
years ago, but the religion of the white men 
as taught by the Franciscan priests and by 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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flies up Pgs 
like dust 


Flies, fleas, mosquitoes, bedbugs, roac hes, ants, 
waterbugs: and lice on animals, birds and 
plants just breathe BLack FLtac—and die! 
Brack Fac has been made by special proc- 
esses for more than thirty years. No othe 
insecticide is just “the same thing.” So get 
the genuine and avoid disappointment. 


Sold penne grocery, de- 


yartment and hard- 
ware stores, in red-and-yellow 
wrapped sealed glass bottles. Ask 
for BLackx F.iac by name and look 
for the black flag trademark on the 
wrapper. Three sizes—I5c, 40c, 
75¢ (except west of Denver, Col., 
Canada, and foreign countries).Sent 
direct by mail on receipt of price. 
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LOSE the windows and doors. Pour a 

teaspoonful of BLack Fac powder into a 
folded sheet of letter-paper, and blow it 
up into the air. In about twenty minutes, 
every single fly will be dead! 

No sticky messes standing around for chil 
dren and pets to fall into; no deadly poisons 
for them to drink. Just a pure, powerful, 
vegetable powder that is sure death to insects, 
but absolutely harmless to humans and pets. 

Do you know that medical authorities have 
proved that it is often flies, and not teething, 
that cause babies to have “summer com- 
plaint”? A single fly, dragging his dirty, 
feathered legs across Baby’s lips or the nipple 
on her bottle can bring on an attack of that 
disagreeable digestive disorder! 

So, don’t tolerate flies—annihilate them! 
Brack FLac is sure—and safe. 





Kill Mosquitoes with 
Black Flag ‘‘incense’”’ 


Mosquitoes squirm through even the best- 
screened windows and doors. But you can 
get rid of them quickly and easily with 
Brack FLac—and get a good night’s sleep. 

Just puta pinch of Back F Lac powder into 





“This way out” for Flies! 
they just breathe it—and die! 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


a deep, thick china saucer at bedtime. Light 
it, as you would incense. The light smoke is 
pleasant to you, but fatal to mosquitoes, 
which just breathe it—and die! Or you can 
blow Brack FLac into the air (just as for 
flies) half an hour before retiring. 

Don’t wait for that tantalizing, buzzing 
sound in the dead of night. Don’t waste your 
time and temper trying to out-spar them one 
ata time. Kill them wholesale—with BLackx 
FLAG. 

Rid Your Apartment 
of Bedbugs 


No matter how careless your neighbors may be, you 
will have no trouble with bedbugs if you use BLack 
Fiac faithfully. Get a powder-gun, fill it with 
Brack FL ac, and blow it into the cracks of beds 
into the joints of baseboards, between floor-boards 
and over the tufting of mattresses. 

This treatment kills adult insects. It will 
not, however, destroy their eggs. So repeat the 
treatment every two weeks until no more vermin 
appears. 

Get after roaches in the same manner. Blow Biack 
Fac (with a powder-gun) into cracks in walls, floors, 
baseboards, over closet shelves and the drainboard of 
the kitchen sink —wherever you see a roach. Re- 
peat the treatment weekly until you have seen the last 
of these pests, 


, 


, 


BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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Health is Wealth © 


Sickness is bitter poverty! 


Mother is the 
Health Doctor 


Because thoughtful 
Mothers everywhere 
have enlisted in the Na- 
tion-wide fight against 
disease, Lifebuoy is now 
probably the widest: 
selling toilet soap in the 
world. 





EALTH makes life worth living—it 

means beauty to women and personality 
to men. It means the joy of achievement— 
growing income—success. Without health, 
money is a mockery. 


You Mothers are “Health Doctors.” Your 
responsibility is to guard family health—to 
-vard off disease—to insure the healthy 
growth of children by keeping them well. 


Public Health Bureaus and Great Founda- 
tions tell you that DIRT is the enemy to fight. 
They warn you that dirt on hands and face 
contains millions of invisible disease germs 
which enter the body through nose and 
mouth. Dirt may infect any tiny scratch or 
bruise and cause blood poisoning or ugly skin 
blemishes. 


Your great ally in your fight against dirt is 
Lifebuoy—the health soap. 











It is the health element which 
givesto Lifebuoyitswholesome 
odor, The odor quickly vanishes 
but the protection remains. 








Purer soap cannot be made. Rich, natural 
oil of palm fruit and purest cocoanut oil give 
to Lifebuoy lather its bland, skin-soothing 
quality. Lifebuoy is red because palm-fruit 
oil is red. 


Why Lifebuoy Protects 


But Lifebuoy contains a wonderful extra 
health ingredient. The rich, creamy lather of 
Lifebuoy carries this antiseptic deep down 
into the dirt clogged pores. The skin is really 
cleaned—completely purified and deodorized. 
Lifebuoy’s sure sanative action removes lurk- 
ing disease germs. 


Mothers—safeguard the health of every 
member of your family by placing a cake of 
Lifebuoy at every place where there is run- 
ning water. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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later groups of missionaries, and particu- 
larly as practiced by their land-stealing, 
treaty-breaking Christian neighbors never 
has and never will cause them to abandon 
their ancient ceremonies, which symbolize 
their belief in and dependence upon God in 
the minutest details of their daily life. As 
a pastoral people they accept and practice 
Christianity as it was first taught by its 
Founder to another pastoral people. Their 
communal relationships 
and forms of village gov- 
ernment are in conform- 
ity with the teachings of 
Jesus because their civi- 
lization has not taken on 
the complications of in- 
dustrial, commercial, 
political, social and re- 
ligious life, under the 
stress of which white 
Christians sometimes 
forget their Christianity. 

There is no long string 
of ‘“‘middlemen” between the seed that is 
planted in the spring and the food which the 
Indian eats in the winter, to make him lose 
sight of the fact that he lives by nature. The 
American white woman depends on the show 
windows of the shops for her inspiration and 
suggestion of the things she will wear and 
buy for utility and adornment in her home. 
The Indian woman sees in the mud and clay 
under her feet the beautiful things which she 
can and will fashion for her own household; 
she sees her blankets in the wool on the backs 
of her husband's flocks, which she knows how 
to weave. The colors for them are in the bril- 
liant rocks of the nearest hillside and in the 


juice of the wild plants which she knows how _ of the Indians’ religious acknowledgment of Name 

to mix into dyes which never fade. And her the fact that such dependence has been or 

skill in the making of the designs and pat- dained by Deity. I have learned much of Street 

terns is her unimpaired inheritance through such symbolism, but I have yet to find the . 

ages. first bit of evidence of the obscene.” Toewn State 


So it is that these Indians have never lost 
sight of nature and the elements, and never 
ceased to find in them the chief manifesta- 


tions of the power and beneficence of God. Indians Respect Womanhood ©) 

Their symbolism has its root and all its ; a ieee tea ae cs 
meaning in that fact: It is still the custom of HE Indians have a spring observance ALLL. GL AAAS cSt, 
some old-fashioned churches and Sunday corresponding in time to the Christian aa—> 

schools of the white American Christians to Lenten season. Within that period no wag- sce on € 

have harvest concerts in the autumn, at ons and no shod horses are used by them in pee 

which the produce of the fields and gardens or about the pueblos. They walk or ride Passe 

is heaped up for decoration on the platform, horses unshod. This means that the earth is = i 

and where the children sing songs and recite about to bring forth its new growth of plant ¥ 


pieces about the bounty of nature. That is 





meant the growing of the corn; and that an- 
other part meant having children, and that 
is obscene. It’s something the United States 
Government can’t stand for.” 

“It’s just the point of view,”’ replied Doc 
tor Hewett. ‘‘The Indians have never 
thought that the bearing of children was 
obscene. They look upon it as the only 
means of keeping alive their villages and 
continuing their race. It is a sacred thing 
with them, as is all cre- 
ation of new life in both 
the vegetable and animal 
worlds. They see in the 
birth and growth of the 
child an act of God just 
as much as in the growth 
of the ear of corn. The 
Indian sees nothing in 
either of which to be 
ashamed. He recognizes 
both as manifestations of 
Deity and worthy of ac- 
knowledgment in a great 
religious ceremony. I have been observing 
and studying the Indian ceremonies for the 
last thirty years, trying to grasp the full 
meaning of their wonderful symbolism. There 
is not a sound of the drum, not the slightest 
item in the adornment of the participants, 
that does not have sacred significance. An 
American woman seeing such a ceremony for 
the first time may wonder why, for example, 
some of the Indians wear fox skins over their 
shoulders, forgetting for the moment that 
she herself is wearing a fur piece in mid- 
summer because it is fashionable to do so. 
The fox skin on the Indian is symbolic of the 
dependence of man upon the anirfals, and 


But they still think such symbolism to be 
“evidence” in Washington. 


life and should not be scarred or pressed by 


our nearest approach in symbolism to what the metal of wheel tires or horseshoes. It is 
the Indians are doing at all seasons. We indicative of the treatment of. all Indian 
give thanks on the last Thursday of every women who are prospective mothers. This 


November. 

The Indians give thanks on every day of 
the year. The song of the corn maiden is a 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

It is unfortunate that the word “dance” 
has been fastened on these religious cere 
monies of the Indians, because that word to 
most uninformed Christians means the sort 
of dancing that white people themselves 
practice and condemn—something that the 
Indians do not tolerate. 


Their Wonderful Symbolism 


NEWLY arrived agent of the Indian Bu- 
reau saw his first Indian “dance” in 
New Mexico and rushed back to Santa Fé, 
convinced that he had witnessed something 
pagan which the Government should prohibit 
forthwith. “It is indecent,’’ he exclaimed to 
Doctor Hewett at the palace. “Some of the 
men were almost naked.” 

Doctor Hewett asked him if he had ever 
seen the foot races of American college ath- 
letes at their public games, and if the run- 
ners had not been just as naked. 

The agent admitted it, but still insisted 
that the Indian ceremony should be abol- 
ished. 

“Did you see any Indian men and women 
dancing together in each other’s arms, as 
you will see white men and women doing, if 
you go to the sex dance in the Santa Fé 
armory tonight?” asked the director of the 
museum. 

“No,” replied the agent; “the men and 
women didn’t touch each other. They were 
far apart, but somebody out there at the 
Pueblo told me that one part of the dance 


regard for women and consideration for the 
welfare of the babies about to be born is a 
survival of the old religion of the Indians, 
which they have not abandoned since adopt 
ing Christianity. It is in accord with the 
matriarchal form of their economic and so 
cial customs. It is always the wife and never 
the husband who owns the house. She also 
builds it. It is the daughters rather than the 
sons who inherit it. 

There is never any question as to the 
custody of children. They belong to the 
mother alone, if because: of laziness or in- 
fidelity or other just cause she divorces her 
husband. When her cause is just, she may 
divorce the man by simply setting his saddle 
and other personal belongings outside the 
house door in the village street. 

A courtship begins with the young man 
approaching the Indian girl whom he wishes 
to marry when she goes to the village well 
for water and expressing his wish in a song. 
If she signifies her willingness to know more 
about him, he goes to her mother’s home and 
lives there for a season until the girl and the 
family decide whether or not he is a good 
worker and desirable as a husband. Most of 
the nueblo marriages are successful, and the 
Indian men and women grow aged together 
in harmony with each other and their chil 
dren. 

Young Indian men and women who some- 
times leave their homes to work in shops and 
otherwise become Americanized in industrial 
towns of the whites are not allowed to bring 
back the customs of the more progressive 
civilization when they return to the pueblos. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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Week-end Package 25* 


YR the week-end or overnight 

trip, this little beauty box is 
ready packed, just the size to slip 
into any corner of your traveling 
bag. Adding immeasurably to your 
comfort, it will keep you looking 
your loveliest all the time. 

Face powder, rouge, cold cream, 
vanishing cream, talcum, soap— 
everything you could need is included 
in the Armand Week-end Package. 
There’s a generous box of genuine 
Armand Cold Cream Powder—that 
wonderful, soft, dry powder with a 
base of cold cream which is bringing 


Name 


Address 








the happiness of an attractive ap- 
pearance to women the world over. 
Then there’s a box of Armand 
Bouquet; another of Rose, adelicate, 
clinging powder of exquisite fra- 
grance. A tiny box of rouge, with 
puff. For cleansing the skin and pro- 
tecting it from dust and dirt, there 
are cold cream and vanishing cream. 
Also a can of talcum, a cake of fra- 
grant soap and the Armand “Creed 
of Beauty,” a little book that you 
will appreciate. 
Fill in this coupon and send for 
yours to-day. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


Bn 
ARMAND Des Moines 
A 


I enclose 25c, 


Week-end Package and ‘Creed of Beauty.” 


City and State 


My dealer's name is 
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All for 25c! 
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Have Beautiful, Healthy Hair 
This Simple, Natural Way 


Truly, the hair is woman’s crowning 
glory when naturally thick, softly lus- 
trous and easily adaptable for dressing! 
The ideal condition of the hair is best 
maintained by perfectly shampooing 
away accumulations of dust and oily 
secretions constantly coating and dull- 
ing the hair and causing dandruff. Best 
for this purpose —of utmost purity, finest 
materials and no harsh chemicals—is 
Reuter’s Soap. It cleanses soothingly 
and completely, creaming into the pores 
of the scalp, removing dandruff; the rich 
lather cleans the entire length of the 
hair and readily rinses out—restoring 
nature’s lustrous gloss by leaving just 
the natural oil necessary for easy brush- 
ing. Economically luxuriant. 


Ask your druggist—or, send $1.00 
for box of three cakes direct to 


REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 
26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 
Or to Sales Representatives 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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FREE reve Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

Complete set of 17 patterns for baby's first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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for 15¢ 


you can make 
this sweater 


This fashionab| ter 
takes only 3 skein { Pr act 
Dale Iceland at 25c¢ ea 
Directions for knitting 
free. Lovely colors — orchid, 
jade, orange, grey, tan, delft 
blue, etc. Specify color 
a when ordering. ©r send 
forfreesampleca: ‘ 

Vv isfaction guaranteed 
100 year-old New | ng 

land firm, Peac: 
Dale Mills, Dep: 
1107, 25 Madison 
Ave., New York 


They are not allowed, for example, to intro- 
duce the American dances, partly because 
they seem immodest to Indian women and 
partly because jazz cannot be reproduced on 
the great drums used in the solemn rhythmic 
chants of the pagan ceremonies on the 
mountainside and in the pueblo plaza 

There is no prostitution among the Pueblo 
Indians, no poorhouses, no orphan asylums. 
If a man refuses to work because of laziness, 
he loses his right to the land allotted to him 
and his share of water from the irrigation 
ditch until he resumes work. If a family is 
poor because of illness or failure of its crop, 
that family is taken care of automatically 
by the neighbors. If children become or- 
phans, they are immediately adopted by 
friends of their parents with full and equal 
rights of childhood in the new family. 

Neither has any Pueblo ever required or 
received from the United States Government 
any charity. They are wards, but with one 
almost negligible exception they are and 
always have been entirely self-supporting 
wards. 

What the Pueblos do need now is a medi- 
cal service very different from what they are 
getting at the hands of the Indian Bureau. 
Such service would not be charity, but repa- 
ration for damages done to the Indians by 
white civilization. Scientists have demon- 
strated by the examination of the excavated 
human bones that there was no tuberculosis 
and no sexual disease among the North 
American Indians prior to the discovery of 
the continent by the European Christians. 
Bones taken from burial places and archzo- 
logical sites occupied by the primitive Amer- 
icans before the Spanish conquered the 
Southwest show no lesions of these two 
diseases of civilization. The evidence of the 
bones from sites of a later period shows that 
the Indians had become infected by both 
plagues within the first two decades after 
the Spanish occupation. 

But even so, sexual diseases were not seri- 
ously prevalent among the Pueblo Indians 
until after the World’s Fair at Chicago thirty 
years ago. 

Hence it is the duty of the Government to 
offset this by a scientific and adequate medi- 
cal policy. That is one of the reforms which 
Mrs. Atwood’s committee means to bring 
about. The present medical service of the 
Indian Bureau is rendered by contract physi- 
cians, who receive small pay and are allowed 
to carry on their private practice in towns 
remote from the pueblos. Under such a sys- 
tem there is and can be only ridiculous pre- 
tense at caring for the ordinary ills of the 
Indians. There is not even pretense at 
modern scientific methods to cope with the 


The Valiant 


(Continued 


industry, living costs, education, uniform 
laws and efficiency in government, and helped 
to defeat thirty-one measures which threat- 
ened such interests. Thirty-one states ac- 
cepted the Sheppard-Towner Bill in 1922 
under the League’s urgence. 

This convention, whose function is to 
educate women to their civic responsibilities, 
had—fittingly and probably by a casual 
coincidence—chosen as a background a com 
munity and a state in which women as citi 
zens have a proud record. In the city of 
Des Moines itself, under a commission form 
of government, the department of finance is 
under the direction of a woman, and for the 
first time in fifteen years Des Moines has 
lived within its income. Des Moines has a 
woman’s Chamber of Commerce with three 
hundred to four hundred members. It has 
a woman’s Rotary Club with one hundred 
members, each of whom must represent a 
profession or a particular kind of business. 

This same city has one hundred women’s 
clubs, the largest of which has a member- 
ship of eighteen hundred and a beautiful 
clubhouse, art gallery and model auditorium. 
The women’s Republican organization of 











Iowa even down to its precinct divisions is a 
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disease situation. The present method of ed- 
ucation of the Indians is just as bad as their 
treatment by contract doctors, but the solu- 
tion of that problem is less tangible. 

There are of course a few notable excep- 
tions; but the vast majority of the teachers 
sent to the pueblo schools are untrained, un- 
educated, uncultured. They would be out of 
place in the jobs of transmitting to children 
of their own race what little they know 
themselves. But they are hopeless failures 
as teachers of another race, whose traditions 
and capacities they know nothing about. 

Here is a specific case which an Indian of 
Santo Domingo pueblo related to me: “Our 
school makes the children forget what their 
fathers and mothers knew. We had a teacher 
who brought old tin cans to school and made 
the children draw the pictures of tomatoes 
on the cans, and color them with chalk from 
the store. The tomatoes were not good and 
the color was not good. That was easy for the 
teacher, because she did not know how to 
draw, but bad for the children, because they 
all know how to draw true pictures from the 
time they are babies. They can draw 
straight lines without a ruler and perfect 
circles without the tool. They know the form 
and color of every flower and tree and ani- 
mal and can make true pictures because we 
did that fora thousand years. Indian children 
know where to get their own colors from the 
paint rocks and can make their own brushes 
from the yucca plant. But the teachers don’t 
want that, because they don’t know how. 
They have our children use the tin cans, 
and make things with worsted on pasteboard 
like the white children. Pretty soon our chil- 
dren will forget our way and that will stop 
making the pottery you put in the museum 
over in Santa Fé. You teach us English and 
some arithmetic, and then let us alone. That 
will be better, unless your teachers learn 
something about us and teach that to our 
children. We have a very long history too.” 

Apparently the tin can has become to the 
Indians the sign of the superior civilization in 
other ways. One old villager complained to 
me of the American camping parties who 
came every summer in their automobiles to 
a forest north of his pueblo, but within its 
legal outlying boundaries, a sort of sacred 
grove. “My people,” he said, “go there in 
the season to hold a ceremony. The ground 
must be clean and sweet when we ask the Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother and the rain 
to be good to our corn seed; but the white 
people cover the ground with their empty 
tin cans and rubbish. When we complain 
to the agent he laughs about it, but it is 
our land that Abraham Lincoln said we 
should have always.” 


Two Per (sent 


from Page 25 


model for other states. Iowa has women 
county superintendents and a woman state 
superintendent of sehools. In Iowa City 
there is a woman mayor, and there the best 
progress anywhere is being made in the care of 
babies. In Des Moines it is almost impos- 
sible to find a woman who does not belong 
to a club or a group of clubs. 

One of the leading club women said, “ Club 
work has taken the place of church attend 
ance here. The attendance at the clubs is 
larger than at the churches and there is a 
freer mingling of social classes.’”’ There is a 
hint of warning to the churches in this— 
churches which are letting the vital iss. es of 
modern life go by them. 

Let the readers of this magazine, men and 
women, congratulate themselves that there 
is in this country today an organization of 
highly devoted women which has as its watch- 
word: “The most powerful factors in the 
world today are clear ideas in the minds of 
energetic men and women of good will.” 

In a world sick with hate and greed and 
machine-crazed humanity, what cannot an 
organization, moved by “clear ideas in the 
minds of energetic men and women of good 
will,” accomplish ! 
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AN _ ANTISEPTIC LIG 


ONSPI insures immaculate 

underarm hygiene, personal 
comfort and personal daintiness, 
woman’s greatest charm. 
The simple application of this 
old, reliable, time-tried perspira- 
tion remedy—a pure, unscented, 
antiseptic liquid—keeps the under- 
arms normally dry and free from 
slightest trace of perspiration odor. 
Innumerable women everywhere have 
used it for years, and today consider the 
regular use of NONSPI essential to good 
grooming. 
Even though you perspire very little, the oc- 
casional use of NONSPI is invaluable to 
prevent perspiration odor, frequently 
apparent though underarm perspiration 
may not be noticeable. 


Physicians and nurses endorse NONSPI 
~—your friends probably use it—once you 
try it, you, too, will be convi 


SOc (several months’ 


THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2624 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Send 4c For 
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They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream. 50 ets. a box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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200 Sheets 
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Enjoy the convenience, the 
#stinction, of writing your 
j letterson yourownstationery. 
w Box of Heartney’s “ Personal 
Stationery "’ gives you 200 sheets 
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envelopes to match with your 
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exceptionally fine writing surface. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send $1.00 cash, check or money order today. 
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“Do you have to? How do you think you 
could get back?” 

“By train to Booth Bay, or by traction.” 

“Well, if you can’t think up more trouble 
to the minute than anybody I’ve ever known! 
Have you quarreled with Tony?” 

“No, but I’d hate to spend a whole eve- 
ning where he was.” 

Mother gave me an acute look. “ Ah,”’ she 
said presently, “that’s the trouble with a 
boy. They have no sense about these mat- 
ters, and Tony is unusually self-reliant.” 
She considered it a minute. Then she laughed 


softly. “T do believe it would be the finishing 
touch It wouldn’t work witl any save a 
very vain man. But it would get Tony 


Nothing unexpected ever overtook him at 
the hands of a girl. Don’t get so white. It 
isn’t becoming.” She fell into thought again. 
“It won’t matter, either, what you do in 
front of this crowd. Go home by train if you 
like. It doesn’t get dark until after eight 
now. But the last ferry leaves at ten. Don’t 
forget. Will you tell Tony, or leave a mes- 
sage?” 


“T’ll leave a message.” 

“7 AIT till you get off the boat, then, 

and leave the message with his valet. 
You’re a funny girl, but it’s your queerness 
that has gotten Tony.”’ 

The boat touched the wharf. Its owner 
had to stay behind a few minutes to give 
orders, and the rest of us strolled slowly to- 
ward the yacht club, waiting for him. And 
then Mrs. Lansell called out, “Why, there’s 
Kerry! Hello, Kerry, how’d you get here?” 

Kerry looked very tall in his white flannels, 
and very interesting walking with his cane 
and his almost imperceptible limp. One 
quick glance he gave me. Then he gathered 
the group in his look. “So this is the party 
you all of you dumped me for! I drove my 
uncle down to catch the Boston train and he 
sent me to the club with a message for the 
commandant, which I have just delivered.” 

“Aren’t you staying for the dinner and 
dance?” asked mother. 

“T am not, Mrs. Channing. Nobody is 
giving me a party.”’ He lowered his voice to 
mother and me as we walked with Hays 
Lansell. “But I don’t mind telling you that 
I had an engagement with this young lady 
for this afternoon, that is as yet unbroken, 
and the commandant has just assured me 
that dinner will not be served for an hour.” 


“Mother,” I said, “have I your per 
mission #4 
“To ride with me for an hour,” Kerry 


interrupted 

“T would advise you,” said mother, “to do 
so without my permission if you must go.” 
She l’s calcula 


looked at me with a secor 


C feet of (lay 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I was utterly content. I 


didn’t care 


whether I waited or didn’t wait, dined or 


didn’t dine. 


As the car threaded the Port 


land streets and reached the country my 
content heightened. 


“TI wonder, 


” he said, “‘ whether you'd like 


to have a picnic instead of getting dinner at 


some hotel. 


Let’s stop at'a grocery in the 


next town and buy a picnic 


He bought 


a coffeepot and a basket. The 


rest of his purchases I didn’t see until he had 


picked out a 
and gathered 
} 


between two 


There 


were 


sandy cove near a little creek 
a handful of twigs that he put 
bowlders and set fire to 


. ] ; ] ‘ 
ripe olives, celery and lobster 


and fruit and cinnamon buns 


“Will you 
ished eating, 


tell me,”’ he said when we fin- 


‘what the trouble was when I 
came upon you? 


Your face was black with 


it, and I lie awake nights worrying about the 


trouble that 
young to be 


old people.” 


may come to you, for you’re 
going about among these old, 


“Tony is only two or three years older 


than I.” 
“Oh, no! 


older; many, 


Tony is many, many events 
many experiences older. You 


would be no match for Tony at all in a race 


with trouble. 


“Oh, nonsense! 


” 


I can beat Tony in any 


race. That isn’t my trouble.” 


E GAVE asigh of relief. “I’m glad, then. 
That kind of trouble is like the tin cup 
of coffee—the burnt mouth lasts long after 
the coffee is gone. Will you not tell me what 


it is?” 


“It’s that 


all the simple, natural things 


I like most seem to be such movable posts, 
and that there are no irresistible forces left 


in the world 


“Why, be 


glad, since no one has ever de 


cided what happens when the irresistible 
force meets the immovable post.” 


He leaned 
turned it 
softly; then 


over 


down and took my hand and 
and touched each finger 
after a moment he kissed the 


palm of it and folded the fingers over. If 
the fingers enfolded were trembling he did 
not seem to notice. 


“You 


are 


so young,” he whispered at 


length. And every moment of my life seemed 


to have hurricd to this hour. 


And every 


hope I had ever had seemed to be merged in 
this hope that he would draw me closer until 
I was enfolded in this new joy beyond any 


chance of losing it. 


I thought he must feel 


this longing vibrating through my arm to his 


hand, but if 


he did he made no sign unless 


his laying my hand gently down could b« 


called a sign 


I have to 


1 fast now ll we are to 
ferry rell me this, Flower of 


Ma ior my issural 





tion “ Cret Hays to ae 
liver your message, Amy 
And don’t forget about 


the ferry.” 


7 ERRY swept m 
across the yacht- 
club veranda and down 
the driveway with a 
speed you would not 
have believed a lame 
mancould achieve. “Oh, 
how do you know so 
exactly what mother 
meant?” I panted. 
Into a long gray car he 
hurried me, with a back- 
ward look at the Amavi 
and at Tony moving 
leisurely down its gang- 
plank, explaining some- 








‘I suppose peopl 
must have died ol bor 
dom or there wouldn’t be 
such a phrase. Had I 
stayed I would have been 
lead by now. B ‘ll 
dead by now. ut te 
me how you happened to 
carry off a lady whose 
preferences you do not 
seem to know.” 


“TT IS true. I know 

every little prefer- 
ence you could have. I 
know your moods; I 
know your likes and your 
dislikes, as they touch 








thing with gestures to 
his skipper. 
“How do I know anything at all? 


The 
Irish have first sight and sometimes second. 
It is troubled you are, and I’m here to take 
the trouble on.”’ 

The big car began to purr. Kerry honked 
the horn and drove by the gangplank and 
took the turn of the road away from the 


wharf, with the throttle drowning 
Tony’s call. 

“A late lover is no lover,” said Kerry. 
“You're too late, Tony. Let’s drive to Bath 
for your dinner, Blue Eyes, if you can wait 
an hour for it. Can you?” 


open 


me. But about another 
man ——”’ 


The car sped over level roads and through 
little green and white villages, bright in the 
moonlight. It lagged a little in a city or two. 

“Tt’s a young girl moon,” said Kerry as we 


drove our last five miles. 
sweet she is. 


“See how slim and 
You might even want to hold 


her, but you’d fear to hurt her with your 


clumsy hands.” 


I looked up at the moon 


and forgot my shyness for a moment 
“What do you suppose she could do about 
it if she preferred clumsy hands?” 


(Continued on Page 134) 











Refreshing! 
Ideal Desserts for Summer 


When a cool, delicious Junket Dessert is 
served, fresh from the refrigerator, one just 
naturally responds with a delightful sense of 
refreshment. 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


has just the qualities for a perfect warm-weather food 
and dessert. It is light, dainty, tasty—and so wholesome! 
Because it is nourishing milk, in its most easily 
digestible form. 

And it is so easy to make! 





Have you ever eaten Junket with fresh berries or with 
peaches and cream? Or, try it this way— 


ORANGE JUNKET IN CANTALOUPES 


1 pkg. Orange Junket Powder 1 pint milk 


2 chilled cantaloupes 

Warm the milk slightly, dissolve in it the Junket Powder 
and turn at once intofour dessert cups. Let set until firm 
then put in ice-box. At serving time cut the chilled canta 
loupes in halves, remove seeds, and carefully turn into the 
centers the chilled Junket. This is a fine way to serve frozen 
Orange Junket. 

Junket Ice Cream is inexpensive to make. 
smooth, and creamy, with less cream. 


It is fine, 


Send 4c in stamps for samples of Junker 
preparations. Ask for free booklet,’* De 
licious Junket Milk Foods and Desserts.’’ 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada—Chr 
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Mm eA 
Before Baby Comes 


At this important time your appearance, 
comfort and health depend largely on your 


corset. Don’t takechances. Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 
years. Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
are highly recommended by physicians. They 
are scientifically designed to support and pro 
tect the baby and at the same time insure 


graceful, concealing lines to your figure. Ad 
istable from month to month. Sold in lead | 
ng department stores or direct by mail 
Prices $3.25 to $5.00 
1 , 
MATERNITY 





F a RR I CORSETS 


The Ferris Bros. Co., 5 Union Square, New York | 
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Boys’ Spare lime. 
| By getting customers for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post, 
you can earn extra spending money and 
summer prizes, too, (in U.S. A.). We help 
our boy salesmen sell! Write THe Curtis 
PusuisHinc Company, Sales Div., 337 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—_ J 

















This big introductory box of 
War-ON-FLIES contains enough 
insect-killing powder to thor- 
oughly rid your home for weeks 
of flies, ants, roaches and other 
insect pests. It is clean to use—odorless 

harmless to man, fowl or pet, but death 
to all insects. It will not damage dra- 
peries, wall paper or furnishings. 
WAR-ON-FLIES is a fine, dry powder. 
It is puffed into the air by simply press- 
ing on the sides of the powder gun, and 
floats like smoke. Separate sprayer not 
necessary. 


KILLS ALL 
INSECTS 


It kills all flies and other insects in the 
house. Spray in hens’ nests and on fogvls 
for mites and lice Rub into fur of pet 
to kill flea 

If your grocer or druggist cannot supply 
you, mail one dollar with the coupon for 
our big introductory box and handy metal 
powder gun. If not satisfied after fair 





trial, return the package and your dollar 
will be refunded. 


Regular Prices 


Small 30c Medium 60c Large $1.20 
Hotel $8.00 Trial Size 10c 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Canadian Distributors 
Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg. Canada 


Dealer, Your Jobber has 
o, WAR-ON-F LIES in 

*, stock, or will quickly se- 
oe, core it for you. 


*e, 
* 








2 
Commercial % 
Chemical Co., 7 
Memphis, Tenn. “¢, 
Enclosed find one dol- % 
lar (check, money order *, 
; or currency accepted), for ° 
which send me, postpaid, big ® 
introductory box of WaAR-Own- 
F Lies and handy metal powder gun. 
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Address . 


Cit State 
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Print name and address plainly) : 
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C feet of Clay 


(Continued from Page 133) 


He turned his head after a long silence. 
“Do you suppose it is so easy to hold back 
clumsy hands from young shining.” 

It is the simple truth that I found myself 
choking with disappointment. And then in 
the most poignant moment of my denied 
desire came the thought of Tony. Was it 
only three hours ago that I had thought a 
kiss was a dreadful thing? And how was 
I to guess then that the unwelcome love 
prepared the way for the welcome one, or 
that whatever aroused emotion, even dis- 
taste and pain, made the soil richer for 
deeper emotion? 


A IN heaven’s name, Dear Heart, be 
careful with your thoughts! Do you not 
know yet that I can feel them? It is this 
thing in your thought that keeps me awake 
by night. To have a flower like you held 
carelessly by hands that have scarcely had 
to reach to get whatever they wanted—is it 
not enough to rob the night of sleep?” 

The car went swirling through soft shad- 
ows, showing its increased speed only by its 
faint vibration, and Kerry, watching the 
road, did not speak again until the boards of 
the ferry dock rattled under us. No waiting 
ferry was visible. Even the dock lights were 
turned out, though it was but fourteen min- 
utes of ten. Not a soul was on the dock. 
Kerry came back after examining the locked 
office and the sign on the gate. 

“T will drive you to the country club,” said 
Kerry. ‘Someone may be there with his 
own boat who will take us over. And at 
least I can telephone.” 

But only a sleepy clerk was at the club, 
for it was nearing eleven by the time we got 
there, and eleven was late for Booth Bay. 
Kerry stayed in the telephone booth some 
time. Then he opened it and called me with 
a grave face. “Here is your mother on the 
phone, Amy, she wants to talk to you.” 

“Why, mother, you are home from the 
yacht-club dance early!” 

“We didn’t stay to the dance, Amy. We 
didn’t even stay to dinner. Tony was so 
angry he made us turn right around and go 
back with nothing on his boat to eat but 
canned stuff and champagne. I think he’s 
over at Booth Bay now. Don’t let yourself 
in for anything. I have never seen Tony so 
ugly.” 

‘Mother, did Kerry tell you the ferry had 
left and we got there at a quarter of ten.” 

“No. Perhaps that’s the reason Tony 
hurried us home. Tony’s father owns the 
ferry company, Amy. But what a boy’s 
trick! He'll never grow up the way ,his 
father is handling him.” 

Kerry’s face darkened as I repeated this. 
“What on earth, Kerry, do you suppose 

Tony would want to do a thing like that 
for—if he did it?” 

The door slammed and Tony came in 
He stood at the door for a moment and 
looked at us. Then he 
came forward and I saw 
that the first part of 
Kerry’s supposition was 
quite true and involun- 
tarily I stepped between 
himand Kerry. Tony gave 
me a look white as white- 
hot iron is white, but he 
spoke to Kerry. 


“hk IT were not for the 
lady’s skirts before you 
I would thrash you within 
an inch of your life.” 

Kerry came to my side. 

“T’ve come to take you home, Amy,” 
Tony now said. “But my hospitality does 
not include a man who takes advantage of 
his condition to do things he knows he can- 
not be thrashed for.” 

Something about the region of my heart 
seemed palpably to grow cold. “I will not 
go on your yacht alone with you, Tony.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI do not need to tell you.” I saw Kerry 
stir 

“You cannot stay here all night,” said 
Tony, “and there is no place in Booth Bay 
for you to stay.” 

“T don’t have to stay in Booth Bay. I have 
a high-powered car at my disposal.” 





“Yes, but you can’t buy gasoline to run 
your car.” 

Kerry’s arm shot forward and before I 
knew how he had done it he had Tony’s 
hands held tight behind his back. 

“You skunk! If you’ve let the gasoline 
out of my tank you'll go back on your toy 
boat with a broken arm.” 

Tony laughed. 

“But I will go back on it. I'll go back 
while you stay in this gossipy place with a 
girl whose reputation you are ruining by keep- 
ing her out all night.” 

“Amy,” said Kerry, “will you go out to 
the car and see if there’s gasoline in her? 
Jack,” to the clerk, “will you go with Miss 
Loring?” 

There was no gasoline left in the car. I 
wouldn’t have known where to look for it, 
but the clerk did. “Well,” he said, “I think 
I have one gallon of juice in my flivver. I'll 
go and see.” 


DON’T know what happened when we left 

Tony and Kerry alone in that club room, 
and Kerry never told me, but I do know that 
as I ran up on the steps Kerry threw open 
the door with Tony in his arms and there 
wasn’t much of the cripple about that, for 
Tony is a big man. And Kerry carried him 
down the steps to the automobile and 
dumped him in the back where he lay with- 
out movement or sound. 

Kerry accepted the clerk’s gasoline with a 
warm handshake and he let the car cvast 
down the hill to the wharf half a mile beyond 
the ferry wharf, where the Amavi had come 
in and lay like a white soapbubble, iridescent 
with light. 

“Wait here in the car just a moment, 
Amy,” said Kerry. 

He came back with the skipper, talking as 
he came. “I have just telephoned Mrs. 
Channing and I think we’d better take Mr. 
Channing right to her house if we can make 
a quick trip.” 

“A few minutes should make it, sir.” 

“Good! T’ll take his shoulders.” 

As they carried him aboard, I saw Kerry 
examine the white face on his arm carefully. 

“T’ll make him comfortable,” said Kerry, 
as they put him on his bed, “so that it won’t 
delay you. Let’s make a quick trip of it.” 
When the man had gone Kerry looked at me 
across the bed. “Amy,” he said, “he’s just 
stunned by a good hard blow. It won’t last 
long. Be ready to get off the boat the moment 
it touches the island wharf. Don’t wait for 
me. Wait on the wharf, if you have to. Is 
that clear?”’ 

“Tf you think I’m going to leave you here 
you’re mistaken. Why, a man is master on 
his own boat; he could order his skipper to 
put to sea; he might put you off in mid 
channel “3 

“He won’t do any of these, because I won’t 
let him, but if I have to look after you I can’t 
putupas goodanargument 
I beg of you to do as I ask. 
Run up on deck and be 
ready to leave the moment 
we land. How far over are 
we now?” 


= ALF way. I'll go.” 

I stood by the rail- 
ing and watched the island 
wharf grow larger. The 
man came out to handle the 
gangplank. The boat 
stopped. I heard voices 
and then footsteps on the 
stair. The gangplank 
touched the wharf. I sped over it and turned 
about. On deck Kerry had paused and was 
saying to the valet: “‘Mr. Channing prefers 
to stay on board.” 

Kerry crossed to my side and as he did so 
Tony lurched onto the deck. I didn’t see 
any more for Kerry took me by the arm and 
we ran down the pier to the walk. In front 
of mother’s cottage we paused breathless and 
panting. With all the breath I had left I was 
laughing: But not Kerry. He looked back 
to where the Amavi was still at the dock. 

“Do you think he’ll come up here and 
make more trouble?” I gasped. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk. Heat your curling iron with it. 
Equally useful for camping, motoring, 
fishing, hiking, picnics, etc. Thousands 
of uses. This handy sheet steel folding 
stove weighs only 8 ounces. Folds flat. 
Gives heat instantly when needed. 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 10, and we will send 
you this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the summer vacations. Send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 


6 Room 
eCytys 


Not portable 


You can buy ail the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer at big savings 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Many other designs. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2648. 


The ALADDIN Co., Michigan 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


EARN MONEY 
Hr, atHome! 


FASY fascinating in-door spare- 

time work, coloring and sell 
ing our line of Greeting Cards and Folders. 1923 
Christmas Line now ready. Exclusive desigas 
Write now for illus. book—‘ Pleasant Pages,” 
hand coloring made easy. Full instructions how to 
color, how to sell. 20,000 customers, some 
making from $50 to $80 monthly. Or send 
$1 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brush and 
colors. Sells for $3.00to $4.00 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1444 You St.N.W.,Wash., D.C. 




































Earn $30—$35 a week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
ethod. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endo by physicians. 
Est. 22 years. 
= Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ie ears of age write for catalog and 
SF fee _? Pages wath FREE details 
o! oney-Back Guarantee and 
Become Independent} FREE NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 37,421 S. Ashland Blvd_,Chicago 


Ch work or school and recreation is on 


a Ran bicycle. Choice of 44 styles and 
sizes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. 
toPay if desired. Saved 
]QMonths time and carfare 
easily meets the small payments. 
Parts, equipment—at way below 

usual prices. Send no money.Write 

for ourremarkablefactory prices and marvelous terms, 
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CT em Coles 3 
Kitchen Wall 
Clean 


with the ACME Filtering Flue. Catches 
and absorbs grease and soot. With 


an ACME on your gas range, you 
won’t have that unsightly spot on the 
wall any more. The ACME reduces 
cooking odors, saves gas and time by 
making oven heat faster. Keeps in heat 
and acts like a damper on a coal range. 
More, it keeps your kitchen cool. 

No tools needed to attach the Acme, 
only your hands. A half-minute does it. 
The ACME doesn’t need frequent clean- 
ing. Nothing to adjust or get out of 
order. You'll like it. It does so much 
and costs so little. 


The ACME Filtering Flue must please 
you or we refund your money. We mail 
it, promptly, parcel post. Price $2, any- 
where in U.S. To be sure of right size, 
place piece of paper over flue opening 
and rub with hand. This makes perfect 
transfer of shape. Send this transfer with 
money-order or check for $2 today. 


For users of natural gas the 
Acme serves other purposes. 
Write for information. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
CORP. 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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EVERSWEET is a 
smooth, white, un- 
scented cream— 
soothing, comforting, 


Keep sweet se “sweet 


yo The lr 
Deodorant 
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Far Better Than 


a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No 


dipping out of water. Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
“‘No, I don’t. His head aches too badly.” and held it. Agnes had been right then. But other means. Faster. Cleaner. Easier. 


“Then why do you look so worried?” 

“T am not worrying about him. I am 
worrying over a fairy evening all spun of 
silver cobwebs, and a hoof put through it.” 


how casually these strange people looked on 
these things; matters to. shrug over, per- 
missible if arranged with good taste, subject 
to criticism if not 


Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Fol- 
low directions on the can. Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 


. » : - : crustations. The bowl glistens. 
“Oh, Kerry,” I said, “why do you spin Some mounting tide utterly new to me " S 
your fairy fabrics of cobwebs that any chance __ rose and flooded me. This a casual thing! I _ Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
hoof can hurt?” stood aghast over the force that was shaking is cleaned —purified by Sani-Flush. 


He looked down at me gravely and then 
his arms closed around me, so lightly it was 
indeed as if I were caught in fairy 
cobwebs. Then the cobwebs 
tightened and warmed and 
thrilled and from head to toe I 
was enmeshed in the 
heart of light itself 
and I needed to be 
held close, so dizzy 
was I with the pain 
of my joy. 

Then the door of 
the cottage was 
opened and we were flooded with light. 
Gently Kerry released me. A woman poised 
on the steps a moment, moved down them 
hurrying, stopped a moment and looked 
back, and then took the road to the wharf. 
It was Elise. Inside, mother called after 
her. 

“Tf he is really ill, Elise, as ill as his skip- 
per telephoned from the wharf, he’d better 
have a doctor. Let me know.” 


XII 


N OTHER came down to breakfast the 

next morning instead of having it in 
her room. She seemed worried, but whether 
about me or not I didn’t know. She asked 
Agnes what her plans for the day were, and 
Agnes’ voice was full of annoyance. “I 
wanted to ask Tony to go to Portland to 
meet John, but Elise said Tony was cross as 
two sticks.”” She looked across the table at 
me. ‘So you have taken on my cast-off 
suitor, Amy. Does his Uncle George approve 
of you?” 

“Why, I never saw his Uncle George. I 
hear a lot about the man, but he never seems 
to be about.” 

“Oh, you'll see a lot of him if Kerry’s 
attention becomes conspicuous. He has to 
approve of Kerry’s friends or Kerry can’t 
have them.” 

Mother laughed and peered out of the 
window. “There goes Bertha Lansell. What 
do you suppose old George thinks about 





me. Surely honor was the very foundation of 
love; it was unthinkable without it. This 
morning of all the mornings in 
his life and mine—this morning 
and Bertha Lansell slipping out 
of the door with a look about 
her to see if she had 
been observed ! 


STAREDat Bertha 

Lansell moving with 
a faintly feline undu- 
lation out the Harlan 
drive to the road, and 
as thousands of women have done before me 
I tried to see what there was in her that was 
notin me. Was she prettier than I, with her 
full tall figure and her flashing white teeth 
and her carefully tinted face, or did she un- 
derstand him better than I could? Why 
should he prefer her to me? And as I asked 
the question I saw Tony Channing swing 
around the corner of the road and stop 
abruptly before Mrs. Lansell. 

A faint sneer in Tony’s laugh reached me 
even where I was. I could not hear what 
they said, even had this pounding pain 
within me permitted me to listen. Mrs. 
Lansell shook her head in impatient denial, 
but surely she would have done that any- 
how. Tony evidently did not believe her 
any more than I did, for he went on to the 
house. She watched him a moment, shrugged 
her shoulders and continued her way around 
the curve of the road out of sight. I stood 
still, averting my eyes. I did not want to see 
Kerry come to the door from which Bertha 
Lansell had so carefully slipped. 

Standing there, I heard a light step on the 
path behind me and hands fell on my shoul 
ders and turned me about. Grave gray eyes 
searched mine. “Little East Wind, what 
has whitened your face so?” 

I think I must have made some kind of 
moan, for he did not draw me to him; he 
dropped his hands from my shoulders as if 
I had pushed them away. 

“Who has hurt you, dear? I went to your 


All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. Price 25¢. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents : Harold canada & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, 


33 rein Road, London, E. 
hina House, Sydney, | 


England 


ani-Flush 


Reg UE Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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pecing and very her?” house a long while ago and you had gone ee ae 
ealing. “ — oe ——-= Hiner ys ‘ “ean : nell "a 
it cham tn tiie bate Oh, he’s glad Kerry can’t marry her. away. And I was so sure you had gone to ; | j New Shoes 
that after - the - bath But I'd have hated to have married Kerry _ the rocks and the winds because the song in ¢ Old Sh 6 
sweetness throughout and then had Bertha nab him afterward. my heart had reached yours and needed to > iy oes ) 
) made ay — he He’s crazy about her.” Agnes rose and _ be flung on the very winds of heaven, that ; Tight Shoes ‘ 
disagreeable odors of watched Mrs. Lansell from the dining-room I have been searching every corner of the , all feel th ‘ , 
_ perspiration. window. “There, she took the wood path to shore for you And here I find you at my ) a eel the same ’ 
Ali that is necessary is to put a little under the South S hore. I'll wager she’s gone to own door.” if you shake into § 
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the road; and the way she had looked about 
her and her movement as she went down the 


He looked down at me, laughing softly. 
“Then I will put a ring on your hand and we 
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steps were so like Elise’s had been the night 


before that something cold grasped my heart (Continued on Page 136) 
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will announce our engagement to all the 
pirates who carry skulls and bones upon 
their masts and to all the robber barons who 
want you to dance with them when I wish 
to talk to you.” 

XIV 

HAD feared I should spend the lovely 

days of my engagement with mother’s 
disappointed face always before me, but 
there seemed to be a kind of relief in her 
voice after Kerry’s interview with her. 

“After all,” she said to me, “old George 
Harlan has more money than all the Chan 
nings put together and not another relative 
in the world but Kerry. If Providence would 
see fit to remove him before he changes his 
will, or quarrels permanently with Kerry, 
I could ask nothing better for you. And I 
have had a disgusting letter from Anthony 
about the possibility of your marrying Tony. 
You surely do upset that man, Amy; the 
thought of you in the family is enough to 
bring him home from Canada tomorrow for 
the sole purpose of asking you to move. I 
can’t think what Tony could have written 
him. I suppose old George will do something 
for Kerry when you get married. You are 
utterly unfit to be a poor man’s wife.” 

“TI? Why, mother, I’ve never had any 
money in my life.” 

“T don’t know what you’ve learned at 
your school, but I might make a good guess 
that you haven’t learned how to market on 
a few dollars a week, or the difference be- 
tween cold starch and boiled starch. You’re 
not physically or mentally built for mar- 
riage to a man on a small salary. You are 
slender and exquisite. You would break 
under hard domestic work. You are a racer, 
not a plow horse, and it would be a shame to 
coop you up in a flat on Kerry Harlan’s 
couple of thousand a year, when as the wife 
of a man like Tony you might have anything 
you wanted. And I'll teli old George Harlan 
this if you want me to.” 

“Oh, mother, I beg of you not to.” 

“Well,” mother laughed, “somebody has 
to speak to him besides Bertha Lansell, or 
Bertha will queer your game. She’s gone to 
Boston now—left the afternoon she heard of 
your engagement. Hays has to get along the 
best way he can alone in that big house. 
What do you want, Elise?” 

“Mr. Lansell on the phone, madam.” 

When mother had gone I ran downstairs 
and up the hill back of our cottage on the 
way to the granite corridors and the arched 
pines of my house of dreams, at whose door 
[ should find my lover. 


XV 
DID not come back until nearly dinner 
time. And Delia let me in the hall. She 


had been waiting for me, I think. She spoke 
to me in a lowered voice with a glance up 


the stairway from time to time. “Ah, ’tis 
back ye are, Miss Amy, and your mother 
going but afew minutesago. ’Tis lovely she 


looked, and she dressed in silk like the sea.” 

“Is it a party, Delia, and did she want 
me?” 

“She did not say so. But it is Mr. Lan- 
sell’s birthday and so a party it must be. 
But ’tis not of that I’m speakin’ to ye, Miss 
Amy, dear. ’Tis of your mother, and her 
queer and strange these last days and short 
in her speech and changing her mind every 
minute and her a woman knowin’ her own 
mind full well.” 

“Why, Delia, I haven’t noticed anything 
different about mother.” 

Delia rubbed her hands. “’Tis no word 
I have for it, Miss Amy, and it’s a thing you 
could not be sure about if ye found the word 
for it. But ’tis like this: Your mother this 
very day told Elise to lay out her dress 
for her, and when she put it on she did 
not like herself in it or belike she was par- 
ticular tonight, for she turned on Elise 
with sharp words, and Elise having troubles 
of her own and not soft-spoken as she al- 
ways is. And your mother sent her from the 
room and had me hook her dress like old 
times, but what it was she had said to Elise 
when she sent her from the room I could 
not say. But when she was gone and Elise 
still burning she says, says Elise, ‘Madame 
will not be so flighty for long. Her husband 


returns.’ And I says, says I: ‘Himself is in 
Montreal and ’tis the long day before he will 
be back.’ And she says: ‘’Tis up the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal Mr. Tony’s gone in his 
boat. He will be coming back with his father 
on the deck.’” 

“Delia,” I said, impatiently, for my 
thoughts were far from these bickerings, 
“have you something on your mind that I 
can help you with? What is it?” 

Delia hesitated. “‘’Tis Mr. Hays Lansell, 
Miss Amy, that’s on me mind and himself 
hatin’ him whatever, and comin’ home to 
find him in and out of the house half the 
time. Your mother must be warned.” 

“Why don’t you warn her, Delia? You’ve 
warned her before this—all kinds of warn 
ings.” 

“T have that, but she’d listen to nothin’ 
the day, she’s that set. And that Elise, sure 
she’s no friend of anyone and of your mother 
not at all.” 

“Oh, come now, Delia, you never did like 
anybody else who waited on mother.” 

‘“°Tis the truth. But now ’tis your dinner 
you'll be wantin’. ’Tis the pity your mother 
didn’t take ye with her to the club for the 
birthday dinner.” 


UT I was glad she had not taken me. 

There was always so much hurry and 
talk in the house that a little space of quiet 
in which to frame the picture of my lovely 
afternoon was delightful to me. I went into 
the drawing-room after dinner and tried a 
song Kerry had sent me: 


When the waving grains of corn 
Wiusper soft at break of dawn, 
Love to me anew is born. 

I love you. I love you. 


I sang it softly, dreaming of gray eyes 
with the sun shining within them and a full 
under lip that could become a straight line 
when pressed hard by anger or will or even 
thought, but that was like the heart of a rose 
when it whispered the words of my song. 

Outside the drawing-room door came rapid 
steps; a hand on the knob hesitated a mo 
ment and then Delia entered hurriedly and 
closed it. ‘‘Miss Amy, Miss Amy, for the 
love of the saints ———”’ She had me by the 
hand, dizzy by being swung violently out of 
my dreams. “Miss Amy, Mr. Tony’s yacht 
is at the pier and him walking up the road 
with your stepfather.” 

“How do you know, Delia?” It did not 
really matter to me who was walking up the 
road. It was Delia’s trouble that mattered. 

“*Tis Elise who spied him. She laughin’ 
as she says: ‘I’ll be in the upstairs hall to 
tell Mr. Channing where madame is when he 
asks for her.’ ’Tis her laugh I mistrust, and 
I says: ‘She’s where he’d expect her to be, 
at the club.’ ‘And no,’ she says, ‘she’s at 
Mr. Hays Lansell’s house. She’s cuttin’ the 
birthday cake there.’ ‘And where else would 
she be cuttin’ it,’ I says. ‘ Beloike he’s havin’ 
a party and it his birthday.’”’ 

“Well, then, what’s the trouble, Delia, 
and why shouldn’t Mr. Channing be told?”’ 

“Oh, if it is so, praise be, Miss Amy. But 
if it is not—if there’s no party at all and her- 
self there alone, or expectin’ a party that’s 
not come and himself finds her there- 
there’ll be murder.” 

“What do you want me to do, Delia?”’ 


ISS AMY, I want ye to run with all 

your might and tell your mother to 
be leavin’ the place if so be you find her 
there. Get in if you break a window. Tell 
her to join your young man at the club. Sure 
he will stand by you, his kind does. Now go, 
and God bless you.” 

I did not wait; I was still the fastest run- 
ner of my class. No Anthony Channing who 
set foot to ground only to get out of an auto- 
mobile or into it, no Tony fat and a little 
puffy could reach that cottage before me. 

The doorbell gave me no answer and the 
front door and hack door were locked, but 
there were lights in the cottage and I ran to 
the sun“porch and broke the long window- 
door and opened it with cut fingers. Away 
down the road I saw two men walking rap- 
idly. ‘‘Mother!” I called. “Mother!” 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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A SELECTED COLLECTION 
OF SMALL HOUSE PLANS 
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shown in this book offer a wide variety of exterior 
designs and convenient and economical floor 
plans from which you can select the house that 
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The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
a National organization of practicing archi- 
tects, will furnish at moderate cost complete 
working plans, specifications, bill of material 
and contract forms for any of the se houses, and 
will give the home-builder architecturs al counsel 
while his house is being built. Thus for the first 
time a professional architectural service ‘is 
available for the builder of a small house. 

“Your Future Home,” a book of 168 pages, 
showing pictures, floor plans and complete de 
scriptions of 69 houses, and explaining the Bu 
reau’s service in detail, will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. 
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Stops under-arm odor 


ON’T offend others unknowing- 

ly. And don’t be ashamed be- 
cause you need a deodorant. Every- 
body does! It is now known that 
body odors—especially odors not 
usually detected, except by others — 
are caused primarily, not by perspi- 
ration, but by excess secretions of the 
sebaceous glands under the arms 
which take place constantly. 
Use Immac deodorant to banish body odors 


surely and harmlessly —and with no inter- 
ference with your normal sweat activity. 


Immac is a medicinal preparation scientifically 
compounded to prevent clogged sebaceous 
glands, cleanse the under-arm pores and 
completely nullify the stagnant odors which 
settle in the arm-pits as a result of nervous or 
emotional activity. 


Immac is a pure white rose scented cream. 
Comes in attractive, convenient tube. Easy 
to use. Dries almost instantly. Is not sticky. 
Positively cannot stain or injure clothing. 
Money back if it fails to please. 25 cents at 
drug and Department stores. Or by mail. 
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From the dining-room table, where a birth- 
day cake starred with burning candles made 
a bright spot, mother rose with angry eyes. 
“Mother, Mr. Channing is here. Tony 
brought him home on the yacht. They are 
coming up the walk now. Delia said for you 
to go to the club, that she would say you were 
there with Kerry and his uncle.” 

For one instant mother hesitated, looking 
at the man who had come to her side. I 
think in that instant she hoped her husband 
would find her dining alone with the man he 
disliked. “‘ Mary,” said Hays Lansell, “‘ Delia 
is right. Here, wait, take your coat.”’ 

The light faded from her eyes. Her face 
took on its familiar lines again, except that 
it was very white. She gasped something I 
did not hear and like a wraith she disap- 
peared. I stood still, breathless from my 
run. But Hays Lansell was not still. He 
moved swiftly to the front door and unlocked 
it. He moved to the buffet and put another 
plate and glass upon the table. He moved 
to my side and deliberately knocked over a 
wine glass. The sound of shivering glass 
had scarcely ceased when the doorbell rang. 
He lifted a napkin from the floor and began 
to bind my hand. 

“The blood is staining your pretty frock, 
little girl,” he said gently. If I had heard a 
sound I did not heed it. I only wondered 
why the man took so long to tie up so small a 
cut. Then a short laugh sounded almost in 
my ear and Hays Lansell lifted his head 
from his task. “Ah, Mr. Channing,” he said, 
“just a moment.” He finished tying the 
napkin. “Now, sir, did you want me? I did 
not know you were home. Tony too—what 
is there I can do for you?” The voice was 
coolly critical of my stepfather’s intrusion. 

It was Tony who answered. “This young 
girl is under Mrs. Channing’s care. It would 
be just as well if you explained why she is 
here alone in your house at this hour.” 

“But certainly. Have you seen Mrs. Chan- 
ning and asked her?” 

The two men looked at each other. “I am 
having a birthday party,” the suave voice 
continued. “The others have gone on to the 
club, but Miss Loring forgot her wrist watch 
and came back for it. She took off her watch 


when she cut her arm and we were delayed 
at this moment by my bandaging it.” 

“Where is Mrs. Channing?” her husband 
asked. 

“T am not sure just where she is; are you, 
Amy?” 

““She’s at the club. You will find her with 
Mr. Harlan, I think.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Channing crisply. 
“Since Mrs. Channing is not here the fact 
that this young woman is here is very little 
to me, except that it is another reason, Tony, 
for your not marrying her. I told you she 
was a past master of the clandestine. Would 
you like to find your wife in a man’s house 
alone this way when your back was turned, no 
matter how innocent the excuse she gave?”’ 

A dark flood of color was mounting Tony’s 
face. “I do not believe this excuse. Willi the 
two of you go to the club with father and me 
and see if Mrs. Channing is there? We were 
told she was here.” 

Hays Lansell shrugged. “‘We were going 
to the club as soon as Amy’s arm was bound 
up, so I have no objection to completing 
the plan unless Amy feels she does not care 
to go.” 

I came forward a step: “Mr. Channing, 
I do not know why you should leap so swiftly 
to the conclusions you evidently have over 
the accident of my being here with a man 
whom all of you have known since boyhood 
to be an honorable man. Surely you must 
know there could be many other reasons than 
the ones you assign for my being here. Even 
at the worst, the most you could assume 
would be youthful lack of forethought, unless 
indeed your own experience forbids so simple 
an assumption.” 

Tony chuckled. In the tense air it had a 
startling effect. “She has you there, dad.” 

“You mean she has you. Her admirable 
little speech is addressed to you, not me.”’ 
Mr. Channing lit a cigarette and surveyed 
me. “Five years ago she was a past master 
of explanations.” 

“You’re right she has me,” said Tony. 
“Amy, I’m sorry I let you in for such a 
thing. Will you marry me?” 
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just a square away from where Savonarola 
was burned to death, and heard more English 
than Italian spoken by the passers-by. It was 
mostly American English too. You will find it 
a good deal the same in the Place Vendéme in 
Paris in almost any season 

There is an inspiring improvement in con 
ditions prac tic ally everyw here on the other 
side this year over last. Even the black 
clouds over the Ruhr fail to shut off the sun- 
light, and with the accomplishment of a 
World Court, in which we join with the 
dominating power of the new American ideals, 
those clouds would soon dissipate and we 
should see a return to prosperity from the 
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and by the aloofness of our Government 


They have been taught to judge the nation 
by the utterances of underbrush politicians 
who lack so much as a primer knowledge of 
our own history and whose understanding 
of world history is profoundly dark. Then 
there is the yellow press on both sides of the 
ocean—England’s the yellower of the two 


by a surprising margin—that never misses 
an opportunity to excite to wrath by misrep- 
resentations and distortion. You can’t get 
quick news and build big headlines if you 
honestly dig for facts. 

But give the United States adequate and 
official representation over there in a World 
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Next time you're in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea 
in mending tape. Extra 
strong and water- 
proofed. Mends most 
everything from baby’s 


Now/forthe first timethereisascientific 
method in child training, founded on 


Court, as President Harding now demands, 
and we shall be placed in a position where 


Mediterranean to the Baltic as amazing as 


doll to a broken tool 
our own has been. . 
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truthfulness and other dangerous hab- r INKS everywhere. 


a sure voice in the world that will be heard 
and heeded. We can serve all mankind with 
our limitless wealth and power by PRE 
SERVING PEACE, by further reduction of 
world armaments. It was written by the late 
Ambassador Page, shortly before his death, 
that if the United States and England could Name 


is obsolete and the output is constantly di- 
minishing. They are managed by the dodos 
and pullbacks who learned nothing from the 
war. Their big names wereonceawe-inspiring, 
but at last the dullest of the masses have 
come to see that they belong to a dead past. 

Everywhere in Europe the ambitious 


its which, if not properly remedied, 
lead to dire consequences, The trouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do 
The new method removes the cause 
—not by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and coéperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for 
any parent to instantly apply. 

Highest Endorsements This new system, which has been put into 


the form of an illustrated Course prepared 
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all ages from cradle to eighteen yeors 
“New Methods in 
Free Book Child Training” is 
the title of a startling book which de- 
scribes this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. Send 
letter or postal today and the book will be 
sent free— but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again 
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raphy and political history. They want to 
get the spirit of what American democracy 
really is; they are no longer exclusively inter- 
ested in our material prosperity, in sheer 
American bigness, although the majority of 
them are still obsessed with the absurd no- 
tion that every American who goes abroad is 
more or less of a millionaire. Even those of 
the English who dislike us are moved to ani- 
mosity chiefly by their ignorance of the 


to the world. A World Court would be a 
great improvement on any two-power alli- 
ance or treaty, and while we are about it we 
might as well aim for five hundred years of 
peace and the promotion of international 
brotherhood on a scale commensurate with 
the international civilization that every new 
step in the development of international 
transportation and inte’ sommunication as 
sures beyond a scintilla of uncertainty. 
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training course Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
Twenty vears of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months’ 
trial. Send for catalog. 





100 in script lettering, iucluding two 
sets of envelo: $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
»» 1050 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Wed 


L. OTT ENGRAVING C 


American continent and the American people BARTON W. CURRIE. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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If you'll send your dealer's 
name with ten cents for pack- 
ing and postage, we'll send 
you this handy little sauce- 
pan; also preserve labels 
for your glasses and jars. 


Nescoware utensils in all 
sizes, at popular prices, at 
your hardware, housefur- 
nishing or department store. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Or 


LUSCIOUS! Each piece of fruit 
or vegetable retains unimpaired its 
beautiful natural color and fairly 
oozes all the purity and sweetness 
of its original flavor. Fragrantly 
delicious! Reminds one of child- 
hood days and the joys of happy 
anticipation over grandmother’s 
tempting fruits and preserves, as 
they used to simmer in her blue- 
grey mottled Granite kettle. 


Lerfect Treserving 


July, 1923 


@ 


NESCOMROYAL 


GRANT BE 


WARE: 














Now, as in grandmother’s time, 
acid fruits or mineral-rich vege- 
tables for jellying or preserving, 
canning or pickling, are safe when 
cooked in Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. The smooth, all- 
over glassy granite coating on the 
strong, steel base, makes an easy- 
cleaning, durable utensil, imper- 
vious to food acids—just what 
you need for perfect preserving. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Il. 
Baltimore Chicago 


New York Milwaukee 
New Orleans Philadelphia 
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In the Lobby of the Fairsex Hotel 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT—A 
lady usually described as “a char- 
acter’? —is wandering inconse- 
quently about the lobby, finally 
going to the desk. 


r XHE OLDEST INHABITANT: ‘I 
want to see the proprietor, please. 
CLERK: I haven’t seen him round, 

madam. 

Tue O.1.: You’re not the clerk that was 
here last night, are you? 

CLERK: No, madam, he’s gone. 

Tue O. I.: Oh, yes, I suppose he has, I 
don’t see how he can sleep in the daytime, 
I never can. (She goes to a writing desk and 
sits with a pen in her hand watching people 
come and go.) 

ANOTHER Lapy (stopping to chat): Don’t 
let me interrupt you. 

Tue O.1.: Not at all; have you been out? 

Tue OrHer Lapy: Yes, I went a little 
way, but it’s raining now—I’ve got to walk 
up, the elevator has broken down. 

Tue O. 1.: Dear me! It was running when 
I came down in it—I was going to do some 
shopping and take my lunch out, but if it’s 
wet and the elevator isn’t running, I guess 
I'll eat it and go out after if it stops—I 
thought I’d look for a hat, I saw one in a 
window near here that I liked, but I can’t 
remember the street, it’s just the shape I 
like, it has a fruit store on one side, if it’s 
still there I may get it. 

Tue Orner Lapy: Well, don’t let me de- 
tain you. 

Tue O.1.: Come in and see me sometime, 
I may change my room. There’s a mouse 
again. I’m watching for the proprietor. 

Tue Orner Lapy: Why don’t you set a 
trap for him? 

Tue O.1.: I shall have to. (To BELL Boy) 
Will you please shut that window, it’s right 
on my back. How soon do you think the 
elevator will be running? What’s the 
trouble? 

BExL Boy: It’s the engine; that valve 

Tue O.1I.: No matter, I wouldn’t under- 
stand about it, but it’s just as provoking. 

BELL Boy: It’s the motor; you see 

Tue O. 1.: Well, I should think they’d 
keep a lot of motors on hand, my nephew 
says it hasn’t a strong enough motor—the 
horse power or something—I don’t see how 
anything going upright can be reckoned by 
horses anyway. I wish you’d please go up 
to my room and ask the chambermaid for 
my rubbers, and tell her to be sure to lock 
the window on the fire escape, I’m always 
afraid of burglars, if they’re not in the closet 
they’re probably behind the door, I shall 
need them now it’s raining. (She goes over 
to the news stand.) You have some postal 
cards, haven’t you? Oh, yes, here they are. 
That’s a nice one of Central Park, but 
aren’t there any without any high buildings? 
Showing just the Park 











[The News SELLER is busy waiting on a num- 
ber of people while she goes on talking to him. 


Tue O.I1.: I shouldn’t mind a high build 
ing if it had squirrels. I'll take this one of 
Grant’s Tomb and see if you can find me one 
with squirrels. 

News SELLER: I’m afraid the squirrels 
are all gone, madam. 

Tue O.1.: Yes, I suppose everyone waits 
them—what statues are those? I suppose 
they are overfed but they are dear little 
creatures—how much are they? 

News SELLER: Two for five, madam. 

Tue O.1.: Well, I'll take another Tomb, 
it will do for someone, That will be ten 
cents, here’s a ten-dollar bill, I want some 
change—Oh! there’s the manager. 

THE MANAGER: Good morning, what can 
I do for you? 

Tue O. L.: Well, there are one or two 
things; that radiator has been making that 
noise again, about six every morning. 

MANAGER: Must be the steam coming 

Tue O. I.: No, it isn’t a hot sound at all, 
it’s a cold metallic sound; and that mouse 
has come again. 

MANAGER: I'll send the engineer, madam. 

Tue O. 1.: He came before and he couldn’t 
do anything. They don’t seem to care about 
the cheese any more. Times have changed so. 

MANAGER: I'll send the engineer, madam. 

Tue O.1.: ll try him with a little bacon. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 
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The Greatest Thing in the World 


HERE are politics, sermons, theaters 
and books, 
Country houses, gardens, motor cars and 
cooks, 
Murders and divorces, latest styles in dress, 
Of incalculable value and importance meas- 
ureless; 
But there’s nothing in the whole world so 
worthwhile 
As a wide-eyed baby with a 
smile! 


toothless 


There are film queens, vampires, charity 
sales; 
Old college chums with hard-luck tales; 
— little flappers who greet you with a 
iss, 
Ladies who “don’t know why I’m telling you 
all this!” 
But there’s nothing in the world that your 
heart can beguile 
Like a wide-eyed baby with a toothless 
smile { 


There are oily promoters who make you 
sign a screed; 
There are agents who sell you books you 
can’t read; 
There are men who cajole you and lead you 
far astray, 
And women who wheedle all your money 
away; 
But there’s not in all the world such a 
tempting, winning wile 
Asa wide-eyed baby with a toothless smile! 


You may travel round from Paris to Peru; 
To Irkutsk, Oshkosh, Tunis, Timbuctoo; 
To Maine or Madagascar, to Teheran or 
Troy, 
To Arcady or Arkansaw—you'll never find a 
joy 
From Greenland’s icy mountains to Cey- 
lon’s sunny isle, 
Like a wide-eyed baby with a toothless 
smile! —CAROLYN WELLs. 


eMrs. Amanda Entwistle 


RS. AMANDA ENTWISTLE is a de- 

voted grandmother. She says so her- 
self. No one has ever heard the opinions of 
her daughters-in-law on the subject, except 
the daughters-in-law themselves. After bind- 
ing oaths of secrecy they sometimes tell each 
other. 

Whenever Mrs. Entwistle returns from a 
call at the home of Emerson or of Claude, she 
tells Mr. Entwistle with an air of bright dis 
covery that it really seems only yesterday 








that Emerson or Claude, as the case may be, 
was toddling around in kilts. Her husband 
always appears dutifully impressed. 

Mrs. Entwistle says that when she talks 
to her grandchildren they always under 
stand and laugh in the most charming fashion. 
She is one of the many who believe that 
juvenile ears are attuned only to the highest 
possible soprano. 

The language she has evolved for com- 
munication with the little dears causes con- 
siderable mute suffering to Mrs. Emerson and 
Mrs. Claude, who have studiously avoided 
the use of baby talk. They sometimes tell 
each other that they don’t blame the chil- 
dren for laughing. 

When questions of discipline arise the 
little ones always find an ally in their grand- 
mother. 

“Now I’m sure,”’ she says archly to Mrs. 
Claude—“I am sure little Roscoe can’t be 
feeling well. Darlin’ isn’t naughty, muzzy. 
Gamma knows. Roscoe-poscoe has dretful 
pain in tummy. Gamma understands.” 

Up to this moment, Mrs. Claude has had 
no intention of spanking little Roscoe. Now 
the desire becomes almost irresistible. 

When the elder Entwistles dine with the 
younger, grandmother is certain to make 
herself popular with the youngest members 
of the clan by protesting that somehow it 
doesn’t seem fair for the adults to be enjoy- 
ing coconut pie while the youngsters have 
only “nassy apple tauce.”’ 

“T myself,” she sighs reminiscently, let- 
ting discipline collapse where it will, “could 
never abide spinach.” 

When little Emerson came back from a 
walk with his grandmother and woke the 
rest of his family at 3 a.m. to inform them 
hysterically that there was an elephant under 
the bed, Mrs. Entwistle scoffed at the doc- 
tor’s diagnosis. She said she didn’t believe 
he knew what he was talking about when he 
said it was indigestion. She evidently con- 
siders that the children have inherited weak 
stomachs from their mothers and resents the 
fact. 

“Having grandchildren,’ Mrs. Entwistle 
often says beamingly, “is almost like being a 
mother, all over again.” 

Her daughters-in-law say “almost” is 


right. 
The (limber 


Vio What’s yo" ambition, anyhow— 
political office, social position or mak 
ing a million? 

Wac: Some day I hope to put up such 
a front that a theater box-office man will 
treat me as an equal! 













Jane 


amPsce. 
Gowen, 








ROOSTER: “‘LOOK THERE, MATILDA! 
WHAT 


INTERESTED IN SEEING 


MIGHT BE 
DOING” 


I THOUGHT YOU 
OTHER FOLKS WERE 


Inquiring Octavius 


“TAVIUS McGOOGIN was a 
new-laid graduate 

Who sought to find the work in life 
decreed for him by Fate. 

He rather fancied banking and he 
ventured to confide 

His hope to be a banker to a banker, who 

re} lied: 


“If you wish my frank opinion; if you 
want me to advise, turn your thoughts away 
from banking. It’s no place for enterprise. 
Go and learn to be a lawyer. If you’ve 
sense don’t envy me, for banking’s a profes- 
sion that’s not what it used to be. As a life 
work, it is dreary; I can tell you, for I know. 
The hours are long and weary and the sal- 
aries are low.”’ 


Octavius McGoogin, his ambition over- 
thrown, 

Told a lawyer that he’d like to study law 
and heard him moan: 


“The law is not a calling. It’s a sad and 
mournful fake. I advise you, son, to shun 
it. Do not make my own mistake. If you’re 
searching for a life work, be a doctor, for that 
pays; but the law as a profession has come 
into evil days. It’s a hollow life and friend- 
less. Crimes and clients on you pall. The 
time you spend is endless and the fees you 
get are small.” 


Young McGoogin then sought counsel from 
a wise and grave M.D. 

And the doctor thus advised him, in a tone 
of misery: 


“Tf you want to study medicine, the best 
thing you can do is to study deadly poisons 
and then pour them into you. I’m not a man 
ambition in the youthful to deride, but the 
man who’d be a doctor better be a suicide. 
I’d rather be a plumber than a doctor any 
day, for we’ve scarcely time for slumber and 
we draw but little pay.” 


Octavius McGoogin with ambition burning 
dim 

Sought advice then from a plumber and the 
plumber said to him: 


“Yuh got bubbles in your think-tank, kid. 
Yuh mean to say, by cripes, that yuh want 
to spend existence mussin’ over dirty pipes? 
Be yourself, son, don’t be batty. Say, you’re 
driftin’; drop your anchor. A guy with 
eddication had much better be a banker. 
Don’t yuh ever start in plumbin’. With a 
trade like mine don’t mix. The hours you 
work are numbin’ and the wage is almost 
nix. 


Octavius McGoogin sat awhile and held 
his head. 


After long and weary pondering he shook 
himself and said 
Though my life work still is hazy, I have 


learned an awful lot 
The only job worth having is the job you 
haven't got.” 


The Tempter 


KIES are sech a tranquil blue, 

Soft an’ tender an’ amazin’, 
With the cloud herds movin’ through, 

Rank on rank, like cattle grazin’. 
Breezes passin’, stop to say 

That a day like this wuz made 
So that men could dream an’ play; 

Not fer grubbin’ with a spade 
In a garden, turnin’ over 

Sproutin’ earth clods, one by one; 
Hidin’ dandylines an’ clover 

From the laughter of the sun. 
Robin, in a brand-new vest, 

Laffs at me; a sassy grackle 
Chuckles: “‘ This is time for rest, 

Dern fool! Where’s your fishin’ tackle?” 
Pleasant sights an’ lurin’ sounds 

Satan sends to mock ambition. 
Then he sort of hangs around 

Whisperin’ : 

“Quit work! 
“Go fishin’!”’ 

I temptation kin withstand. 

When the Tempter comes to find me 

“Git behind me!” I command, 
An’ he does—an’ stays behind me 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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OULDN’T you like 


of that longed-for 
school expenses next fall? 


We need more workers right 


hour a day. 


You do not need previous 


try Gentleman. 
we'll tell you all about it. 


a 

profitable position this summer? 
Something to do that will solve the prob- 
lem of your summer wardrobe, assure you 
vacation, 


Every year we ask this same question. 
And every year literally hundreds of 
women, and men, too, respond by seeking 
appointment as our local representatives. 


who will sell us all of their time as well as 
those who can spare even less than one 


And we will pay you liberally for every 
new and renewal subscription which you 
send us for The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun- 
But send the coupon and 


'Now for FPrafita 6 lel ai 
Summer Position 


. 
dignified, 


help pay va 


Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 


As a High School stu- 
dent, Miss Gubler spent 
her summers representing 
the Curtis publications. 
It paid so well and was so 
easy that she kept it up 
throughout her college 
days, and later when she 
became a teacher. But 
she found that she could 
earn more money in one 
summer by our plan than 
she could all year as a 
teacher. So she gave up 
teaching. Now we pay her 


More Than 


$75.00 


Every Week 


now; folks 


experience. 


: 
: 


fen EME SR: 





The Curtis Publishing Company 


asking, please tell me all about it. 
Name 
Street 


City 





338 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I surely am interested in your summer offer. While I assume no obligation in 


State 




















100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 


Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
us fi ow late st samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Vi 


ing Cards $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


| 65 days [4% vp. 


Clark’s Round the World 2ud Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 19th and Feh. 2nd, 1924; 120 days $1000 up; 
Shore excursions included. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





STUDY NURSING FINE. PosiTIONs 


SECURED 
Write P ch ADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere | 














“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp ta Pa ibook—F REE Home-St idy Dom mestic Science 


| Courses, fitt r weihamid-pecitions ead het 


Am. School a Ane Economics, 845 E 58th St., "Chicago, tl. 











} 





Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
? clubs, apartment houses; uncrowde d 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels ever ay Mh rite for 
FREE BC OOK you 20r- 
tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL tRarhing 

SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D. c 








High School Course 
1 2 Years 






You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Course at home inside 








two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 
the leading professions This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-B53 Drexel Av. & 58th 8t ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 








N ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. 76-page style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Pate nted features provide ample expan 
yn Clever designing conceals cond 
on. This Book sent FREE Write today 


d. 5/ 
Bryant 432503: % New York 
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a 
e)- NA 
altec Safe 
\ Milk 
and Malt 
| Grain Ext. | 


| in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
say Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


3 Automatic Rapid Electric 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention ot 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elilec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Detroit,Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 139) 


Watchin’ every move I make, 


Whisperin’: “Of course you're right. 


Still, ain’t labor a mistake 


On a day when fish’ll bite? 


Man must earn his daily bread, 


Scripter says, by toil an’ sorrow. 


Quit today an’ fish instead 


You kin spade this plot tomorrow! 


Garden sass is nice to eat, 


Plantin’ it is right, no doubt; 


But they’s one thing got it beat, 


That’s a mess of fresh-caught trout!” 


When my tortured sperrit squirms, 


Satan reads the thought I’m wishin’, 


Makes me dig up angleworms 


While he whispers: 
“Quit! 


“Go fishin’ !” 


—Freperic F. VAN DE WATER. 


- Temperaments Fitted Here!” 
HIS play,” 


insinuated the agent to 


Mrs. Charity Flubdub, “is ideal for 


” 


amateurs. It has nothing but leading parts! 


The Unintelligentzia 
NNIE: 


The Blessed State 


ISITOR (to newly made father): Well, 


how do you like your son? 
N. M. F. (wearily): Asleep. 


Purely Feminine 


HILE all the gardens roundabout, 


And all the fields beside, 


Did hail the spring with bud and sprout, 


The Lady-Slipper died. 


The chill of fatal frost? Ah, no. 
A sadder episode. 

It died because it could not show 
The spring’s prevailing mode. 


—A.H. Fo_we.t. 


Are you in fa or of intelligence 
tests for admission to the United States? 
LAuRIE: Yes, if the newcomers are Eng 
lish lecturers. 
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For Summer Days- 


and Every Da 'Yy 


HERE is nothing like the cooling, 
, soothing touch of Resinol Soap to 
give to the skin that smoothness, 


softness and delightful freshness which 
everyone admires. 


What is more disheartening than a skin 
that is rough, coarse, red and spotted with 
clogging impurities? Yet frequently the 
excessive perspiration of summer, com- 
bined with dust, powder and the natural 
oil, produces just this condition. There is 
only one way to prevent it. Keep your skin 
clean! Use plenty of soap. Good, whole- 
some soap and water never hurt anyone, 
and it’s the sure, safe way to get real, pore- 
searching cleanliness. 


f . ¥ . . 
Resinol Soap is the ideal cleanser. It 
gives a profuse lather that, despite its airy 


daintiness, possesses just the requisite prop- 
erties to allay the heat of sunburn and 
refreshingly cleanse the pores—dissolving 
the impurities and bringing out one’s hidden 
beauty. 


Used before retiring, the absolute purity 
of Resinol Soap offers to the sensitive skin 
a non-irritant cleanser, imparting a velvety 
softness and pleasing clearness. Its rich 
color comes naturally from the healthful 
Resinol ingredients it contains—the very 
properties that make this soap so soothing 
and give it that invigorating fragrance that 
every man delights in. Bathing baby daily 
with Resinol Soap keeps his skin smooth 
and clear and tends to prevent rashes and 
chafing. 


For a convincing proof of the merits of Resinol 
Soap write today to Dept. 2-J, Resinol, Baltimore, Md., 
and let us send you a free trial size cake. The result will 
speak for itself—and volumes for Resinol Soap. Your 
druggist and toilet goods dealer sell -this refreshing 
toilet soap. You can purchase it by the cake or by 


the box. 


“Best that science can produce—for every home for toilet use” 
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their little feet can 
stretch and grow 
naturally again 


How children tease to go barefoot when 
summer comes! 


Did you ever realize why they love it so? 


Their little feet are growing ! They want 
to stretch, to work those young muscles. 
They want to get out of stiff, hot shoes—to 
wriggle and stretch a bit! 


That’s why millions of mothers today put 
children into Keds at the first sign of warm 
weather. Keds with their flexible, springy 
rubber soles and fine, cool, canvas uppers 
give feet the freedom they need without 
sacrificing the protection they must have. 
Designed by foot experts, Keds are anatom- 
ically correct for every normal foot. 


A new comfort for the 
whole family 


Keds are not only for children. They are an 
entire line of summer footwear—with styles 
for all the family and for every occasion. 


You'll find Keds very different from ordi- 
nary canvas, rubber-soled shoes. 


The quality of the rubber from our own 
Sumatra plantations means long wear—even 
in the most active use. The construction has 


been designed to combine greatest strength 
with the most attractive appearance. The de- 
tails of the finish—the stitching and reinforce- 
ments—the careful workmanship through- 
out—put Keds in a class by themselves. 


This is true throughout all the models— 
pumps, high shoes and low, oxfords and 
sandals. 


Keds, of course, vary in price according to 
type. But no matter what kind you buy, 
every pair of Keds gives you the highest 
possible value at the price. 


Remember—while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance look like Keds— 
no other shoe can give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. It will 
pay you to make sure. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., 
are contained in the Keds Handbook for 
Boys; and games, recipes, vacation sug- 
gestions and other useful information in 
the Keds Handbook for Girls. Either sent 
free. Address Dept. J-2, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





One of the most popular all-purpose 
Keds. Ideal for every vacation need. 





























This sturdy sport model is a favorite 
with boys. Strongly reinforced and 
made with tough, springy, long- 
wearing soles 


July, 1923 
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An attractive Keds 
model for girls and 
women. White or 
colored trimming. 
Appropriate with the 
daintiest frocks. 








They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoes 

























Pork and Beans 


with Tomato Sauce 


Catchup 
Pickles 


















|S bed to tempt dull appetites in summer; how to satisfy them wisely, and still avoid 
the kitchen’s heat is not a problem to those women who know the Libby Foods. 
They know, for instance, that Libby’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are often 
preferred to meats. Or, having cold meat, that Libby's Catchup will give it a wholly "4 
new zest. Libby's Pickles, they have learned, are appetizers supreme, unusually tender, 
exquisite in flavor. So with all the other Libby Foods—the Meat Delicacies already } 
cooked, the Vegetables and the great variety of Fruits—while they may be served for . 
convenience there is always the satisfaction of knowing that they will be eaten with 

the keenest enjoyment. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 107 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢ENeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 4 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada a 
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Facsimile of the famous 
Gold Seal which is pasted 
onevery guaranteed Gald- 
Seal Congoleum Rug. 








The rug shown above 
is Gold-Seal design 
No. 408. 


Designs of Rare Beauty! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have long been famous 
for the rare beauty of their designs. As the six patterns 
at the left will show, these modern floor-coverings 
possess an artistry of patterning and color that is 
usually found only in rugs many times their price. 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the many superiori- 
ties of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. They are won- 
derfully economical and durable. They lie flat without 
fastening. The firm, sanitary surface is very easy to 
clean—a quick light mopping being all that is ever re- 
quired. Modern housekeepers prefer these attractive, 
sanitary rugs to dust-collecting, woven floor-coverings. 
Remember too that $2 Congoleum Rugs are uncon 
ditionally guaranteed to satisfy. 


Pattern 


Pattern 
No. 530 


No. 526 


Any Congoleum dealer in your town will gladly show 
you these beautiful designs, as well as many other 
attractive patterns suitable for every room in the house. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 Pattern No. 408 (illustrated) is 1%x3 _ feet$ .60 

ax 9 feet. 11.25 made in all sizes. The other 3 x3 feet 1.40 
9 x 9 feet 13.50 nade in . sizes. € € . . tet . - 
9 x 10% feet 15.75 patterns illustrated are made 3 «4% feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 in the five large sizes only. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” a folder showing ail of the 


beautiful patterns, will gladly be sent, free, upon request. 


Pattern 
No. 528 


ConcoLEuM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta 
Kansas City Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 





Pattern 
No. 534 
























